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of the 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 13, 1947 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations convened in the Ballroom, Hotel Bradford, Boston, Massachusetts, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. Frank Carmichael, CIO Regional Director, presided as 
Temporary Chairman. * 


An orchestra of union musicians entertained while the delegates were 
assembling and played The Star-Spangled Banner as the convention opened. 


CHAIRMAN CARMICHAEL: Archbishop Cushing, Governor Bradford, 
President Kelleher and President Murray, we want to thank you for being 
present with us here this morning during the opening proceedings of this 
convention. 


Fellow delegates, five years ago as Regional Director of this area, I had 
the extreme honor of welcoming the delegates of CIO’s Fifth Constitutional 
Convention to the City of Boston. 


Today I have the rare privilege of again performing that pleasant duty. 
During the last convention here we were in the midst of a terrible war and 
all the actions of the convention were intended to promote a program in which 
we were going to help win the war. The accomplishments of the organiza- 
tions affiliated with the CIO in carrying out the objectives of that program 
are factual history, yet today there are a great many people throughout the 
nation who have forgotten too soon the marvelous job that labor had done. 
Here we are again meeting in another critical period. Yes, a period that not 
only affects the economic welfare of the people, but one that is being used 
selfishly to destroy the rights of labor. 


Our conventions in the past have always produced constructive programs, 
programs that are designed to cure our economic ills, and there is no question, 
with the leadership in our organization, that this convention will produce a 
similar program. 


Yes, history has been made in this area. You made history at your last 
convention, and I am sure as a result of the deliberations of your convention 
history will continue to be made. 














Now we are awfully sorry for some of the inconveniences some of you 
may have suffered. We do hope you have a pleasant stay and enjoy our great 
City of Boston. We extend to you our sincerest and warmest greetings for a 
pleasant and successful convention. 


Thank you. 


The person I am going to introduce to you now for an address, and I 
know following that address we will have his blessing, is a person that a 
great deal could be said about in the way of introduction, but it probably 
can best be said by saying that all of the people in this area are not only 
proud of him, but they love him. 


It gives me a great personal satisfaction to introduce to you his Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing. 


MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING, D.D. 
(Catholic Archbishop of Boston) 


Mr. Chairman, Members and Friends of the CIO: 


I am very grateful to you for the invitation to speak at this conven- 
tion. I interpret your invitation as a compliment. I intend to pay you 
honor as best I can by being here this morning. When first your invitation 
came I found myself already confronted by an ecclesiastical program 
which was difficult to break. Nonetheless I broke it. I broke it because your 
invitation is an invitation from the people from whom I come, for whom 
I work, and to whom, personally and officially, I belong. 


I am doubly glad to be here this morning because the invitation to 
speak which I received bore the signature of a great American—of a very 
great American—of a great American who has proved times beyond number 
both his Americanism and his greatness. I refer, of course, to the President 
of the CIO, Mr. Philip Murray. 


I am glad to come this morning because Mr. Murray invited me. But 
I am also glad to come because I belong here. I am a priest, an Arch- 
bishop. As such, I am by office and should be by my every personal action 
the representative of One Whom twenty centuries have hailed as their High 
Priest. To the eyes of other men, the Saviour appeared as a tradesman—a 
worker—and all those who share His priestly office should be found present 
wherever men are gathered who share in the labor which was the earthly 
vocation of Jesus Christ. 


For this reason, priests have always belonged close to the ranks of 
labor, whether organized or not. In the Old World, as the last Pope once 
remarked, the tragedy of both religion and of labor for several generations 
has been that too many factors and forces came between some of the priests 


and many of the working people. 


It is not my place to condemn those, who, consciously or unconsciously, 
fell victims of social and political systems which too often alienated clergy 
as a class from workers as a class. Neither do I intend to apologize for such 
systems. I hope that they are forever dead, and that all Europe has learned 
the lesson which a great English Cardinal tried to teach over a half century 
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ago. Cardinal Manning said: “A new task is before us. The Church has 
no longer to deal with parliaments and princes, but with the masses and 
with the people!” 


The masses to whom he referred were the working people of Europe, 
the ranks of labor. Men like Cardinal Manning, Pope Leo XIII and other 
churchmen, sounded like revolutionaries, eyen to the devout of their time, 
when they announced what should have been clear from the beginning: that 
priests and prelates, though dedicated to the service of all men equally, 
must have a special interest in the problems, the persons, and the prosperity 
of those who labor. 


Here in this country, in the New World, there has never been the 
cleavage between the working classes and the clergy against which Cardinal 
Manning raised his voice. Not long ago the present Pope, speaking to a 
large gathering of Italian workers, said: “Visit countries where the Church 
can live and act freely, even if its members are only a minority, as for 
instance, in the United States of America. Penetrate there in the huge 
organizations of industrial life. You will not find any trace of conflict 
between the Church and working world.” 


How could there be? In this country it has been working people who have 
built the seminaries in which our priests are trained. Our institutions have 
no princely patrons; they are monuments to human labor and to the gener- 
osity of hard-working men and women. Working men not merely built 
and paid for our seminaries, they sent to them some of their best sons. 
I have said this before, but it is important to repeat it here: In all the 
American Hierarchy, resident in the United States, there is not known to 
me one Bishop, Archbishop or Cardinal whose father or mother was a 
college graduate. Every one of our Bishops and Archbishops is the son of 
a working man and a working man’s wife. That is one further reason why 
I belong here this morning. 


I take it for granted that this convention, like all conventions of a like 
nature, is called primarily to check on your past actions and to plan your 
future actions in the light of the aims and the purposes of your organization. 


The aims of the CIO are those of the Trade Union Movement and of 
organized labor generally. These are chiefly three: (1) the organization 
of the working men and women of America, without reference to race, 
creed, color or nationality, for mutual aid and protection; (2) the establish- 
ment of sound collective bargaining and wage agreements; (3) the promo- 
tion of legislation to safeguard economic security and social welfare, and 
to extend democratic institutions, civil rights and liberties. 


For my own part, I cannot see how any man in his right mind, certainly 
how any American with the slightest comprehension of Christianity, can com- 
plain about those objectives. Moreover, I consider that, when all is said 
and done, the Trade Union Movement in the United States is fulfilling 
these aims by means entirely within its rights and within the letter and 
spirit of our laws. The Trade Union Movement has long since established 
its reputation for Americanism and its right to be heard. Whatever mis- 
takes it may have made—and they are not more than those of other groups 
—to whatever excesses it may have gone—and these are easily balanced by 
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those of its critics—the Trade Union Movement is now a permanent part 
of the American picture. Labor is organized and it is organized to stay. 
Any one who has the slightest desire or dream to the contrary betrays by 
that fact a hopeless ignorance both of American history and of the American 
working man. Organized labor may have to meet criticism and a measure 
of opposition, but, I repeat, organized labor is here to stay. 


*. 

I don’t think organized labor should be discouraged when it is criticized. 
Everything that organizes arouses some one’s resentment and some oppo- 
sition. Organized religion does. Organized efforts of every kind do. Any 
organized movement worth its salt welcomes criticism and thrives on oppo- 
sition. When the criticism is reasonable, an organized movement profits 
from it. When it is not, sometimes the movement profits even more because 
it develops that special strength, stamina and power to endure that comes 
from the sheer necessity of learning and increasing your own strength. 


I know the criticisms which are made of organized labor and I know, 
as do most people, the “lines” currently used in the campaign against 
Unionism. You know them even better than I do. Some of the current 
criticisms may have some foundation in facts. If they do, you are in a 
far better position than your critics to know what these facts are and how 
to remedy them yourselves. Many of the criticisms of organized labor, its 
power, its proposals, its principles; come from men who would stop at 
nothing to bring back days to them dear but to the rest of mankind happily 


dead. 


In any case, there are no problems arising out of American organized 
labor, no problems internal to the Labor Movement or external to it in its 
relations with the rest of the community, which American Labor cannot 
solve in an American way within the framework of American law and in 
the best interest of the American people. 


Here in America all groups, educational, industrial, management, labor, 
and, in a sense, religious, have a common monitor, the Law. Organized labor 
does not stand in any need of special monitors; there is no reason why the 
Labor Movement more than any other Movement in the United States should 
be an object of suspicién, repression or special monitoring. Labor is per- 
fectly able to set its own house on order and to run that house as well as any 
other house in the American community. 


When I hear the excited talk about this, that or the other problem 
allegedly created by organized labor, I remember a famous report Cardinal 
Gibbons filed with regard to one of the earliest efforts at labor organization 
in the United States. You know, in his day an effort was made to discredit 
labor organizations and even to bring about religious condemnation of 
certain aspects of the labor movement. Men professing to be the friends 
of law and order when really they were the foes of both so far as working 
people were concerned, attempted to align the Church against the new 
labor organizaticns and the labor movement identified with them. The 
enemies of labor were powerful; they brought their case all the way to 
Rome. They knew then, as they would know now, that the great masses 
of American labor are loyal to their religious leaders and are inclined to 
hear with respect the voice of religion. 
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The Roman authorities asked Cardinal Gibbons what he thought of the 
dangers said to be present in the labor movement as of that time; the 
alleged danger that the wrong people might take over, the possibility of 
top-heavy power, the menace of political abuse and all the rest of it. The 
Cardinal was a calm man. He knew America and he knew Americans. He 
took a long-range view of all questions involving the conflicts or competitions 
of the various groups which make up America, and when that conflict was 
at its hottest he would point out that lasting concord in a nation like ours 
can only come out of conflict fairly faced and honorably settled. So when 
they asked him whether the Labor Movement should be condemned because 
a lot of people had become upset about certain aspects of it, the Cardinal 
replied: “The American people behold with perfect composure and confidence 
the progress of our social contest, and have not the least fear of not being 
able to protect themselves against any excesses or dangers that may occasion- 
ally arise.” 


I suggest that those who are disturbed by any crises in the Labor Move- 
ment, past, present, or future, make their own the attitude of the great 
Cardinal. Genuine Americans are not afraid of crises. They do not con- 
demn a Movement because it runs into difficulties. They do not despair 
of an idea because it is challenged from without or hampered from within. 
Once they recognize that the essential idea of a movement is good—as the 
idea of the Trade Union Movement is good—they go along with it through 
fair days and foul, confident that its goodness will prevail and that they 
can take care of any passing evil by due process of law. 


The genuine American does not seek condemnation by decree or by 
hostile legislation against contending forces. In the words of the Cardinal: 
“The American people behold with perfect composure the progress of our 
social contest, and have not the least fear of not being able to protect them- 
selves against any excesses or dangers that may occasionally arise.” 


Let us apply all that to some of the charges hurled against Labor Unions. 


Everyone knows that there are racketeers eager to take over the Labor 
Organizations; there are in many other organizations. There are racketeers 
in the professions, in public life, in almost every human pursuit. 


Everyone knows that there are potential traitors to America and to 
our organizations in the Labor Movement; so there are in the universities, 
colleges, magazines, radio, movies, professions and public life. There is 
nothing special to the Labor Movement about all this—and to the extent 
that the Labor Movement has problems of this or any other kind, I reaffirm 
my conviction—which is yours—that there are none of its problems which 
American Labor cannot itself solve in an American way within the framework 
of American Law and in the best interests of the American people. 


Wherefore I express the confidence that this Convention will proceed 
in a spirit of discipline and unity toward the statement and the pursuit of 
the positive aims of the Trade Union Movement rather than wasting its time 
on negative or divisive matters. 

In the same spirit, while not presuming on my position as a guest here, 
I should like to refer to two matters: one domestic, the other concerned with 
our foreign relations. 








I have read with interest some of the deliberations of both Manage- 
ment and Labor concerning the so-called Guaranteed Annual Wage. I 
know Labor’s position on this proposal. The worry of the working man 
has traditionally been this: jobs today—but what will happen tomorrow? 
Up to now many millions of Americans have been unable to answer that 
question for themselves. As a consequence they live in a fear which God 
never intended should be theirs. A wage earner must have steady work 
and pay this week, next week and all the year round if he is to have security. 
Only an annual wage is an adequate wage. So runs the Labor argument 
and it is a hard argument to answer. 


There can be no doubt that some economic solution must be found so 
that a man may intelligently plan his future and make provision to dis- 
charge those responsibilities, which have been placed on him by God Him- 
self. It must be an intelligent and fair provision which does not make 
him the unnecessary beneficiary of charity or cause him to lose pride in his 
daily work. It may or may not be the so-called “Guaranteed Annual Wage,” 
but it must be something close to it and I hope that a fair exchange of views 
on this subject between management, labor and the representatives of the 
public will lead to an answer consistent with the needs and decent demands 


of Labor. 


The other positive point toward which I would direct your attention 
is concerned with certain questions of foreign policy on which organized 
labor has already shown a willingness to declare itself. Unfortunately at 
the moment, attitudes toward foreign policy are complicated by what are 
called “conflicting ideologies.” Now I do not know what an “ideology”’ is. 
I suspect the word of being a catch phrase, a “phoney” word which can’t be 
defined and which is therefore used to describe something not worth defining. 
Nowadays we hear a lot about fighting “ideologies,” and, here too, I am 
not sure how you go about fighting an “ideology.” But I know what hunger 
is—and I know how to fight that. You fight it with food. I know what 
poverty is. You fight that with money. I know what winter is. You fight 
that with coal and clothing. I know what discouragement is. You fight 
that with friendship and friendly deeds. I know what fear is and defeatism. 
You fight them with faith. 


I repeat: I do not know what the word ideology means. I do not 
know what the ideologies of the people of Europe and Asia are. I know what 
the ideologies of some of the political regimes are—but these are not the 
people. I know that all over Europe there is going to be hunger, poverty, 
cold, discouragement and fear. I know what these are and I know to what 
extremes they can drive decent, democratic God-loving people. I suspect 
that the best way to outwit or overcome evil “ideologies,” whatever they 
may be, is by positive action of a non-political kind—by providing the things 
that fight hunger, poverty, cold, discouragement and fear-—by providing as 
efficiently and as much and as quickly as we can food, money, coal, clothing, 
friendship and faith to the workers, to all the needy of the world who turn 


to us. 


I am too grateful for your invitation to presume any attempt at undue 
influence on your deliberations. But this I do express: that an organization 
as powerful as the CIO—an organization with such great far-reaching pres- 
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tige—will give sincere and solid backing to such points and plans of Ameri- 
can foreign policy as will put our resources—food, money, coal, clothing, 
friendship and faith—behind the democratic—the human war on hunger, 
poverty, cold, discouragement and fear in the war-breeding areas of the 
world. 

When we win that fight—a fight we can understand and can win—there 
will be less need for worry or talk of war about “ideologies.” 


I have deliberately chosen these two points to emphasize because one of 
them is concerned with your own interests and the other is concerned 
with the interests of other people, which interests, in the long run, are also 
yours. I have the same aspiration for organized labor in America that I 
have for my own Church in America, that I have for education in America 
and for every other group activity in the United States. It is that these 
may be a blessing to ourselves and a beacon to others. We owe the Old 
World much; we have depended on it for its sons and daughters to be our 
fathers and mothers, for its centuries of past experience to be the school 
wherein we learn to build a better future. We are indebted to the Old World 
alike for its triumphs and for its mistakes; both have taught us how to live 
better and more freely here in America. 


Now we are in a position to pay something of our debt to the Old 
World. Sometimes we have to pay a bit of it with blood; may those times 
never be renewed! More often we are called upon to pay with resources, 
with the fruits of our labor and the good things of our earth. That we 
should do gladly. But of all we have a chance to pay with our example—to 
show the devout of the Old World how the faith can be practiced by a free 
Church; to show the youth of the Old World how happy lives can be lived 
by a democratic people; to show the working people, the disorganized labor of 
the Old World, how organized labor here in America under the protection 
of sound laws can accomplish the magnificent aims which band together 
you of the CIO:—The organization of working men and women, regardless of 
race, creed, color or nationality, for the mutual aid, protection, security and 
social welfare of all. 


May God bless your deliberations! May God the Father, Who gave you 
your strength, teach you how to use it! May God the Son, made man to 
work among us, be your model! May God the Holy Ghost, the spirit diffused 
through the hearts of us all, unite you with one another and with all others 
who love God! 


CHAIRMAN CARMICHAEL: After such a timely and remarkable ad- 
dress, your Excellency, any words of mine would be inadequate to show our 
appreciation. By your straightforward statements, however, I think you have 
demonstrated to the delegates of this convention why the people of this 
area are so proud of you. All I can say to you is, “Thank you, and thank 
you sincerely.” If I added any more it would be superfluous. We thank you, 
again, your Excellency, for such a fine address. 


At this time I am going to turn the chair over to a gentleman with 
whom I have been associated in the CIO for a number of years. He also 
has that rare opportunity of a repeat performance. He has devoted prac- 
tically his entire life to the labor movement, and by his tireless efforts and 
leadership he has been really instrumental in keeping the CIO the leading 
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labor organization in this State. He is Vice President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. He is also President of our Massachusetts 
State Industrial Union Council. 


I give you my good friend, Joseph Salerno. 


JOSEPH SALERNO 


(President, Massachusetts State Industrial Union Council) 


Your Excellency, Archbishop Cushing of Boston, President Murray, 
Governor Bradford, delegates and guests of this great convention of the 
CIO, allow me to bring to you the greetings and felicitations of welcome to 
all delegates and guests of this convention in name of the Massachusetts 
State CIO Industrial Union Council, a powerful organization of over two 
hundred thousand affiliates. 


It is indeed a treat and a pleasure for me to greet you personally, and 
I hope that this will be a unifying convention, and that your stay in Boston 
will be a pleasant one. 


Boston, the Athens of the United States, and Massachusetts, in the words 
of Wendell Phillips, has pride in its history and its traditions. Among the 
many wonderful things we have in Massachusetts, we have great spiritual 
leaders for the common people, like His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing of 
Boston. 


It was in the city of Boston that William Lloyd Garrison was dragged 
through its streets because he was the first man to proclaim the equality 
of the white man and his brother the black man. It was in Boston that 
Wendell Phillips denounced the first act of violence against the Negro 
people. It was in Boston only about twenty-five minutes from here, in 
Concord and Lexington, that the first shots of the Revolution and American 
independence were fired. Yes, Concord and Lexington, the home of Emerson 
and Hawthorne. Yes, Massachusetts, glorious citadel of our ‘great American 
republic and the forerunner of our great freedom. It does look like a 
dream, when I go back about eleven years ago, when I see this great delega- 
tion representing millions of workers from all over the United States of 
America. At that time about forty labor leaders, in 1936, met at the office 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in Boston. There were less than 
fifty leaders present, and less than ten thousand organized workers in New 
England. Those ten thousand organized workers have now become over five 
hundred thousand organized workers in New England, in this great labor 
movement known as the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


May from this convention go out the greeting of solidarity to over seven 
thousand workers in the shipyards of East Boston and Quincy who have 
been fighting a heartless and soulless corporation, Bethlehem Steel, that 
has refused to negotiate, has refused to arbitrate, and has demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender of practically the union itself and every term of the exist- 
ing union contracts. May we send our greetings of moral solidarity to the 
seven thousand ship workers of East Boston and Quincy, Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts is fortunate that in its eleven years of CIO activities no 
one leader of the CIO has ever been sent to jail for being a crook, and our 
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answer is that there are more crooks in Wall Street and State Street in 
Boston than there are in the whole labor movement of the United States. 


I am very happy to report to this convention that the Commissioner 
of Labor and Industries has just reported that Massachusetts in proportion 
to its population has the best no-strike record in the United States of 
America. The CIO has brought about through its formation and its organi- 
zation one of the greatest events in the history of American civilization. 
Today is Columbus Day, and on this Columbus Day may we remember that 
Christopher Columbus was a weaver and textile worker in the first years of 
his life, and I am confident that if he were alive today he would be a leader 
and a member of the Textile Workers of America of the CIO. But Christo- 
pher Columbus was only an explorer of new geographic frontiers, and the 
great labor movement of the CIO is exploring new political and economic 
frontiers for the working people and for humanity at large. Yes, the working 
people of this Commonwealth, like the working people of all other states of 
the Nation, are against high prices, they are against inflation, they are against 
a dead Congress that forgot the American people in the terms of better stand- 
ards of living and better housing. Yes, the working people of Massachusetts 
are pledged to defeat every reactionary congressman and senator that voted 
for the Hartley-Taft law, and we advocate and we ask the President of these 
United States to call a special session of Congress to roll back prices and 
give us a new OPA law with teeth, a real Hartley-Taft law for the profiteers 
of this nation and send the profiteers behind the bars where they belong. 


Unfortunately in Massachusetts, as far as the United States Senate is 
concerned, we are political orphans. In 1948 we are going to do a little 
political shopping. We are very serious about it this time. The enthusiasm 
for political action among the many thousands of organized workers in this 
state is-terrific. Even our friends of the American Federation of Labor are 
talking political action, action politically, political action. We offered to 
them to form a committee of ten, five from the CIO and five from the 
American Federation of Labor, including the Railroad Brotherhoods, and 
let us get the political ball rolling in 1948 and do a decent political job for 
the working people of Massachusetts. 


I have been informed by some of the outstanding leaders of the State 
Federation that the proposal of the CIO will be given serious consideration. 
We have fourteen congressmen in the State of Massachusetts. Well, ten 
of them, a few of them have political rheumatism. A few of them every 
time you talk to them and a committee goes and sees them they have all 
read the same book and the same dictionary,—“I don’t know, I am not sure, 
I haven’t read the bill, I will see, I cannot pledge myself.” Judging by their 
statements, I have seen more political ignorance among our representatives 
from Massachusetts in government than in any other group in American 
society. I will take out any seven members of the Executive Board of any 
CIO local union and they will give some of these congressmen word for 
word and spade for spade a liberal political education. 


We have four solid good congressmen from Massachusetts. Lord bless 
them! May we have more of them. One of them is John McCormack. 
Another is John Kennedy. Another is Congressman Lane and Congressman 
Donahue from the Worcester area; and Congressman Philbin is going along 
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and improving day by day since the CIO Political Action Committee a couple 
of years ago distributed a great deal of American democratic and CIO 
political education. 


In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, in concluding my remarks, I can 
only think, being inspired by His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, one of the 
legends when a boy I read in the Holy Book. It was said in Jerusalem at the 
very foot of the Temple when our Lord Jesus was walking down from the 
Temple there stood on his right hand a man on crutches who had been 
paralyzed for over twenty years, and Jesus placing his luminous eyes on the 
eye of the beggar said, “Hold your hand, throw your crutches away, stop 
begging, walk, move; the earth is yours, the future and all the tomorrows 
of history belong to you.” 


I say to this great representative gathering of the CIO representing 
millions of people, when we go back home let us bring to them this message 
of Jesus, “Throw away your crutches, stop begging, walk, move; the future 
and all the tomorrows of history belong to labor.” 


When labor was in trouble and was looking around for friends before 
the adoption of the Hartley-Taft law we had a meeting in the Civic Audi- 
torium in Boston, and there were no labor speakers there; we had ten em- 
ployers, leaders of industry and public institutions who spoke on why the 
Hartley-Taft law was bad for labor. Among the many friends we found, we 
are fortunate to have one that is here today. He represents the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and it is indeed a pleasure and treat for me to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Michael T. Kelleher, President of the Chamber of Commerce 


of Boston. 


MR. MICHAEL T. KELLEHER 
(President, Chamber of Commerce of Boston) 


Archbishop Cushing, Governor Bradford, President Murray, members 
of the CIO, as a representative of the State Street interests, I feel a little 
insecure at the moment, but like Archbishop Cushing, I belong with you. I 
am from a little place over across the river, on the other side of the tracks. I 
come from a little place which was known as Conroy Alley. Do I have to 
say any more? Of course, the Cushings in South Boston were somebody. 
His father was a blacksmith, a plutocrat. My good old father was just a 
common good old everyday laborer. 


About your President, I am going to make the same statement that I 
made about him last Friday night in this hall. All that I want to say is that 
as long as six or seven million men follow the type of leadership that you 
have in Mr. Murray, there is no danger of the American way of life passing 
out. 

He told a couple of stories over here Friday night. I am going to take 
advantage of him now and tell one which is somewhat apropos of the gather- 
ing here on the platform at the future meetings this week, of State Street 
hierachy. I do not know how Governor Bradford is going to get out of this, 
and those two Senators and all of his comrades. Although he is from the 
other side of the tracks, he is all right. 

The story is told about a sermon which took place in a church, one Sun- 
day on “general judgment day.” Not quite to the complete satisfaction of at 
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least one member of the congregation, after church was over and the folks 
gathered on the sidewalk, one little fellow said to another: 


“What was he talking about today ?” 

He said, “You heard him. He was talking about judgment day.” 

“Well, what is that?” 

“Oh, that is the last day on which we all gather before the Lord and the 
book is opened, and as we deserve it we are permitted either to remain in 
heaven or we are sent below, as the case may be.” 

“Very interesting. Who will be there?” 

“Oh, everybody will be there on that day.” 

“Surely you don’t mean everybody ?” 

“Yes. Everybody will be there on general judgment day.” 

The fellow said, “Do you mean to tell me the Republicans and Democrats 
will be there?” 

“Yes. They will be there.” 

“And the Knights of Columbus and Masons and Odd Fellows and the 
Ku Klux Klan?” 

“Yes. They will all be there.” 

“Catholics and Protestants and Jews?” 

“Yes, They will be there, too.” 

“Walter Reuther and R. J. Thomas?” 

“Yes. They will be there.” 

“And Joe Curran and Stack?” 

“Yes. They will be there.” 

“And Bill Green and Phil Murray and John L. Lewis and Taft and 
Hartley ?” 

“Yes. They will be there.” 

“Well,” the little fellow said, ‘All I want to say is there will be probably 
damn little judging done on the first day.” 

(Laughter. ) 

The CIO may only be eleven years of age in Boston, but it has arrived. 
I can testify to this because it was my great privilege a few years ago to be 
chairman of the Greater Boston United War Fund which raised $7,375,000 for 
the great war charities in our local institutions. You know to get that kind 
of money in a city like this means that everybody must help. Always at my 
side in that campaign were Frank Carmichael, Joe Salerno, Jack Herwitz, 
Charlie Orlander, Murdock, and many others of the CIO, too numerous to 
mention. They made the grade in that campaign, and we are happy to recog- 
nize them in this city as a good enterprise. 

It is my pleasure to welcome the members of this convention in the name 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. I think we all have reason to rejoice in 
the unusual contributions which your organization has made to the well-being 
of those who must spend sweat and tears and sometimes blood in the service 
of their fellow man. Thanks to the labor unions, the working man is no 
longer an object of oppression and exploitation, but a human being with God- 
given rights which all must respect. Thanks to the unions, labor has been 
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able to assume something like its rightful position side by side with manage- 
ment and is no longer a miserable commodity in the power of a handful of 
grasping capitalists, whose type has almost completely disappeared from the 
American scene. 

Those who control the labor unions of the present day would be false to 
their trust if they did not bend every effort to preserve the bitterly contested 
gains of the past. They would be lacking in economic insight as well as in 
appreciation of the ideals of social justice if they were unwilling to meet the 
risks and the sacrifices which are still required to bring labor to a position 
of complete security and independence. 

No one understands this more clearly than do we of the Chamber of 
Commerce. We are in a position to know the problems of both labor and 
management. We can see, perhaps more vividly than do the individual 
manufacturers and distributors with whom we come in contact, the grave 
disaster that lies ahead of a nation whose laboring classes are ground into 
the dust. We are eager that labor may have a fair deal, not only because 
this is labor’s inalienable right, but also because we know that with labor 
reduced to servitude, only a few will be wealthy and none will be truly 
prosperous. 

Truly labor has on its hands a struggle of enormous proportions. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to undertake this struggle without care- 
ful evaluation of the issues involved, and far-sighted reflection upon its 
ultimate direction. It would be quite possible to pursue immediately attrac- 
tive goals, and at the same time imperil the foundations of lasting peace and 
security. It would be quite possible for labor to use its present influence to 
gain a degree of predominance over management that would eventually work 
to its own destruction. 

How can labor avoid this danger? The brief history of our country, it 
seems to me, points out the answer to this question with unmistakable em- 
phasis. We are still free, while other nations groan under intolerable dicta- 
torial yokes, because we are united under a law which we respect and observe. 
Their laws, which once served a noble purpose, have been distorted and 
destroyed by unscrupulous partisan interests. There is an old saying: “The 
law is hard, but it is the law.” The Constitution of the United States has 
moulded a thousand heterogeneous elements into’a free and unified American 
nation. Respect for the Constitution, and for the legitimate authority by 
which it functions, may impose hardship and may even require temporary 
submission to injustice. But today, tomorrow and forevermore freedom 
under the law is infinitely preferable to freedom to disregard the law. When 
the restraints of law are removed men become to one another as wolves. 
If the law of free men be taken away, its place must soon be taken by the 
law of the jungle. 

Let us therefore look ahead to the future with hope and with love, rather 
than with fear and hatred. If we are inspired by hope, we may look forward 
to a future of peace and security worthy of the sacrifices of the past. If love 
banishes hatred from our souls, our efforts to improve our own condition will 
lead to the enlightenment and well-being of those with whom we have dif- 
ferences of opinion, rather than towards their destruction, which would 
bring with it the destruction of ourselves. 

MR. JOSEPH SALERNO: Thank you very much. 

Massachusetts, I believe, is the only State in the Union that has an unem- 
pleyment compensation law that pays $25 every week to the worker out of 
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work, for twenty-five weeks, plus $2 for every additional member of the 
family under eighteen years of age. That law was passed last year under the 
leadership of former Governor Maurice J. Tobin. Massachusetts also has a 
fair employment practice law, and we are thankful for that to former Gov- 
ernor Maurice J. Tobin and his then Lieutenant Governor, Robert F. Brad- 
ford, who zealously and enthusiastically worked with all the liberals and 
progressives of this great Commonwealth for the adoption of the fair employ- 
ment practices law. 

I believe that the present Governor has yet an opportunity to write a 
liberal record for himself and for the benefit of the 4,700,000 inhabitants of 
this great Commonwealth. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to present to you the first citizen of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, His Excellency, Governor Robert F. 
Bradford. 


HONORABLE ROBERT F. BRADFORD 
(Governor of Massachusetts) 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Your Excellency, Archibishop Cushing, President Murray, distinguished 
guests and delegates of the Constitutional Convention of the CIO. I wondered 
how Joe was going to get out of that one. He started off by getting into a 
jurisdiction row with the Joe Curran over Christopher Columbus’ CIO mem- 
bership. Then he indicted State Street and got as far as putting the con- 
gressmen and senators of this State out of limbo. I did not know how he 
was going to get up to me. I see he substituted Joe Salerno. I suppose he 
thought it was less dangerous to try State Street on you fellows than to try 
out a Republic governor right off the bat. But he came out handsomely 
at the end, and I think I am in a class not with Kennedy, McCormack and 
Lane, but possibly with Philbin. 

It is a privilege to come before you as your guest in any capacity, and it 
is a privilege to come here this morning and to have listened to that magnifi- 
cent address by Archbishop Cushing. I am glad you had a chance to hear 
him. You can understand why Frank Carmichael said Archbishop Cushing 
is the Archbishop of all of us, and we are all mighty proud of him, whether 
we are Protestants, Catholics or Jews. 

You can also understand why we politicians are very grateful to him that 
he is not running for any political office. 

Last Friday night in this room I had the privilege and pleasure of meet- 
ing and listening to Phil Murray for the first time. I sat not far away from 
him at the main aisle. As I watched him and listened to him and heard his 
magnificent voice, his eloquent words and the sincerity he put into what he 
was saying, I said to myself, “Take a firm grip, Bradford, hang on, remem- 
ber you are a Republican.” 

So I am glad to have the privilege of bringing to this meeting today the 
welcome of the people of Massachusetts for Phil Murray. 

Massachusetts has always admired and respected a hard fighter who be- 
lieves in the things he is fighting for. And that is what we think of Phil 
Murray. 

I am also glad to have the privilege of bringing to this convention the 
greeting of the people if our Commonwealth. We are glad you have come 
here to Massachusetts for this convention. We are proud of our state. We 
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are proud of it for many reasons. We are proud of it because we are a living 
proof that the idea of the United Nations can work. For over three hundred 
years the people of every racial and religious strain in the Old World have 
come here to our little Commonwealth, and they found it was possible to live 
together and to work together, each with his neighbor in peace and harmony, 
and to find here freedom and opportunity. We are proud of the fact that we 
are perhaps the most cosmopolitan little state in the Union and we are not 
afraid of racial groups or religious sects. We think of ourselves as working 
for a common purpose here in Massachusetts. Why, even Mike Kelleher and 
I get along together. Mike comes from the other side of the tracks, in East 
Cambridge. He always refers to that and looks down on me. Of course, those 
fellows from East Cambridge make a success in life and they move out to 
larger fields. As for me, I live at the western end of Cambridge, down by the 
dump, and I am still there. But we get along and we work together. The 
fact that Mike Kelleher is President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce does 
not mean, I want to assure you, ladies and gentlemen, of this, it does not 
mean that he is not a regular fellow. He has got a heart. He is a human 
being. Jnst because he comes here and talks to you about business and 
about State Street, do not get him wrong. He is not what Joe Salerno said 
about those fellows. 

As far as I know, Mike Kelleher has never been caught doing a crooked 
thing in his life. (Laughter.) Although I heard him admit at a gathering 
like this that once he set fire to the front steps of his house in East Cam- 
bridge. But that was over forty years ago. 

We are proud of Massachusetts because we think of ourselves as being 
the greatest reservoir of skilled labor in the country, because of the men and 
women who make their homes here, and because of whom the hallmark made 
in Massachusetts stands for quality and ingenuity and integrity in the prod- 
ucts of over a hundred highly specialized industries. We are prouder still 
of the record, to which Joe Salerno made a passing reference, that although 
We are the most concentrated area of industry in the entire country, We have, 
not one of the best, but the best record in less stoppage of work as a result 
of industrial disputes of any state in the Union for the period of the last 
nine years. That record means intelligent labor leadership. It means intel- 
ligent management leadership. It means something more, it means a healthy 
industrial climate. It means a realization in this old Commonwealth of ours 
that labor and management are equal partners; that they have the same stake 
in the enterprise system; that they sit down at the council table as equal 
partners, with responsibilities as well as the privileges of partnerships equally 
present in their minds. We have in this Commonwealth of ours, and we 
celebrated the occasion with Mr. Phil Murray’s presence last Friday night, 
the Industrial Relations Council of Metropolitan Boston. That is a mech- 
anism, a vehicle by which we believe labor disputes and industrial harmony 
may be obtained, not by legislative fiat, but by sitting down together at the 
conference table and working out differences with a common goal, with com- 
mon sense as the common denominator. We are proud of that record and I 
think we can make it even better, even though some of us, like Philbin and 
me, have still got a long way to go in that direction. 

We are glad to welcome this great convention here to a city and at a 
time full of historical associations. You have oft at other places and at other 
times discussed and considered the fundamental rights given us by our Con- 
stitution. May I invite you to consider our constitution, the constitution of 
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the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Nine years before there was a Consti- 
tution of the United States, eleven years before there was a Bill of Rights, 
our old Commonwealth adopted its constitution. Here, if I may, I want to 
read to you the very first sentence of the first article in the constitution of 
Massachusetts. 

“Article I. All men are born free and equal and have certain natural, 
essential, and unalienable rights, among which may be reckoned the right of 
enjoying and defending their lives and liberties, that of securing possession 
and protecting property; in fine, that of seeking and obtaining their safety 
and happiness.” 

That sounds like a resolution adopted at a Constitutional Convention of 
the CIO. But that is the very beginning of the Constitution of our Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780. That is how reactionary 
Massachusetts is today. 

From the very beginning the fundamental safeguard of the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution was imbedded in our fundamental law in Massachusetts. 
But you will find as you go about Boston, as you go about Lexington and 
Concord and those other places of historic interest to which Joe Salerno made 
eloquent reference, you will find at every hand monuments which serve as a” 
reminder that neither the Bill of Rights nor any other law is any stronger 
than the will to maintain it. Besides the Bill of Rights there belongs an 
unwritten bill of responsibilities, and these responsibilities no one can transfer 
to somebody else’s shoulders. Without individual responsibility the Bill of 
Rights becomes as dead as day before yesterday’s newspapers. And because 
today at this serious time your convention is meeting in these historic 
settings at a period when we have just rededicated ourselves to the service 
and protection of our ancient heritage of liberty, I recommend to your atten- 
tion that very factor; you represent a tremendous vital force, you have 
helped the cause of labor, as has been said by His Excellency, the Arch- 
bishop. No man has any idea, if he is in his right mind, of trying to turn 
back the clock away from the progress already made in the cause of work- 
ingmen’s rights, of collective bargaining, or maintaining the gains already 
protected and safeguarded, as they should be, by our Constitution. But we 
can urge that along with those gains goes the recognition that they must 
be safeguarded, by indévidual responsibilities; otherwise they are so much 
waste paper. 

We believe in our Commonwealth we have our freedom, we intend to keep 
that freedom. Our problem, like yours from all over this land, is the 
question, how about opportunity? We face that question here in Massachu- 
setts, with no complacency but with confidence, confidence based upon the 
solid facts of the caliber and quality of our people and of the healthy indus- 
trial climate that labor and management alike are trying to maintain in 
Massachusetts. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, an institution accustomed to 
betting on facts, not guesses, recently made a survey, and I quote that 
survey because I do not think Joe Salerno included them in his list of public 
enemies, and consequently I feel that you may regard that survey as I do, 
as some index of the situation here in Massachusetts. 

According to that sober, careful survey within the next year and a half 
there will be more skilled jobs in Massachusetts than there will be men 
and women to fill those jobs. If that is the case, that is Massachusetts’ 
answer to those who say, “What is there for opportunity ?” 
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Now you have come here to consider many serious problems. Even as a 
Republican, I can appreciate and I do appreciate from the bottom of my 
heart, the way in which you tackle those problems. You don’t duck, you 
don’t dodge, you don’t weasel, you come right down the center of the line 
and you say what you think, and at this time whether anyone agrees with 
you or whether there are some who disagree with you, we can only admire 
the fact that problems of today are the problems you are facing and that 
need that kind of realization, and consequently our people here in Massachu- 
setts are proud of the fact that here you have come to hold your convention, 
and I bring you their greetings and best wishes. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SALERNO: Thank you very much, Governor Bradford, 
and I know this convention appreciates the coming here this morning of 
Governor Bradford, and the greetings he has brought to the convention, and 
we shall give the Governor a great round of applause for having come here 
this morning. (Applause.) 

It goes without saying that the great President of this organization 
will do the rest of the honors as far as the other speakers following Governor 
Bradford. 

Some eleven years ago I met a young man in Boston. At that time 
I was in charge of the organizing drive for the Steelworkers, although 
being paid by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. I met a 
young man, and in the last eleven years, practically starting from scratch 
in New England, we didn’t have fifty members of the steel industry 
organized, and I am proud of the accomplishments of this person that I 
am about to introduce to you, who will introduce the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of our movement, as the Chairman of this convention. 

In the last eleven years under the leadership of this man the United 
Steelworkers of America have organized over 40,000 steelworkers in New 
England. We are all proud of his activities and his record, and it is indeed 
now for me a pleasure to introduce to you the brother who will introduce 
the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Regional 
Director of the United Steelworkers of America, Martin J. Walsh. 


MARTIN J. WALSH 
(New England Director, United Steelworkers of America) 

It is quite a pleasure and honor to be allowed to introduce the permanent 
Chairman of this convention, and while I was sitting there I was wondering 
how I would go about it. It crosses my mind that when they introduce the 
President of the United States of America, realizing he is the acknowledged 
leader of the mightiest nation on earth, there is no need of a lengthy 
introduction. He is simply announced, “The President of the United States.” 

Realizing the permanent Chairman of this convention is the acknowledged 
leader of the mightiest labor organization the world has yet seen, I think on 
the same reasoning, it is sufficient for me to announce to you, “The perma- 
nent Chairman of this convention, the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations.” 

PHILIP MURRAY 
(President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations) 


At the outset, I should like to express to our CIO Regional Director, 
Frank Carmichael, the appreciation of the delegation for the manner in 
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which he conducted the preliminary exercises incident to the introduction 
of a great man. I should also like to extend the well wishes of the con- 
vention to our good friend, Joseph Salerno, the President of the Massachu- 
setts State Industrial Union Council, and also to my good friend Martin J. 
Walsh, a gentleman for whom I have every respect and admiration, and 
who is the Director of the United Steelworkers in this territory. 

I wish also to express in behalf of the convention my thanks for the 
tribute paid the Congress of Industrial Organizations by the President of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, our good friend, Michael Kelleher, and I 
am sure that our delegates appreciated the presence of the Governor of the 
great State of Massachusetts, Governor Bradford, not only for his presence 
but his timely observation and his words of encouragement and inspiration 
to the delegation. 

Of course it is a source of great personal satisfaction to me, as I know 
it must be to every delegate in this room, to have heard that masterpiece of 
logic delivered to the convention by His Excellency Archbishop Cushing, a 
remarkable address, a great tribute to labor coming from the heart and soul 
of a great man,—one of us. 

And to your Excellency might I say in behalf of the delegates partici- 
pating in this convention here this morning that all of us wish you godspeed 
in the work which you are doing and thank you from the bottom of our hearts 
for those great words of encouragement and inspiration provided the Ninth 
Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations by 
you here this morning. 

Well, I am looking at you again. I believe I said in Atlantic City a 
year ago that to my mind the Congress of Industrial Organizations when in 
convention, such as it is here today, constitutes what I believe to be the 
greatest parliament of labor ever convened anywhere in the universe. This 
large delegation represents millions of men, and it represents millions of 
women and millions of children, and it speaks through its delegations for 
those people just like it speaks for all of the people, just like it speaks for 
our country, because this institution, as I have repeatedly stated, is not a 
self-seeking institution, but an institution brought into being for the purpose 
of rendering service to the people, the common people. And there has not 
been brought into being, at least during my lifetime, a more effective instru- 
mentality to voice the sentiments of the people than this great organization, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is, as the Governor has said, 
a body of men and women that speak out. It has convictions, it has objectives, 
it has ideals, and it has its imaginations. But it lives to serve the cause of 
humanity, and it is ever vigilant in its defense of the people’s rights. And if 
in the performance of those duties it occasionally incurs the wrath of some- 
body, well that is something that wé can’t help, because we are so con- 
stituted in the great labor movement that unless we speak out and unless 
we defend militantly the interest of the people of the United States of 
America we would despair of ourselves, we might disintegrate, we might die. 

Again this convention is meeting in a most crucial period in our national 
history, and it is undoubtedly going to direct its attention towards the solution 
of important economic and social problems. The issues which confront us— 
when I say “us” I do not mean the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
alone, I mean the issues which confront the country today—are of such 
magnitude and of such grave importance that necessarily this convention will 
have to speak out and make certain declarations concerning the well being of 
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our Nation and its people as we might think are befitting the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in convention. 

I should like, therefore, in the course of my few remarks this morning 
to direct the attention of the convention, and through the medium of this 
convention the American people, to a few matters of prime importance. I 
don’t think there is a worthwhile citizen but that will agree that in the course 
of the past several months the skyrocketing of prices here in the United 
States is definitely endangering the living standards of the American people. 
There is universal agreement about that, there is simply no one in this country 
that disagrees about it, no group of citizens that disagrees about it, but there 
are some divisions of opinion about how a situation of that description might 
be solved. This organization of ours fought day in, day out, for the mainte- 
nance of reasonable Federal price controls; it fought for rent control, its 
voice was heard in the halls of Congress, and in the course of Congressional 
deliberations. we made known our protestations concerning the removal of 
price controls almost two years ago, and we predicted quite freely at that time 
that were all vestiges of price control removed there would be a skyrocketing 
of prices and an inflationary situation developed here in the United States 
that might well endanger the living standards of the American people. 

Many of our Nation’s leading statesmen, notably the leaders of the Re- 
publican party, and a number of the leading members of the Democratic 
party, contended at that time that the solution of the Nation’s economic prob- 
lems lay in the removal of all semblances of control in the United States of 
America. They suggested during those days that removal of price control 
would bring about higher productivity, the forces of competition would then 
be brought into play, prices would level off and prices would fall. Such were 
the prognostications of our great public leaders in the halls of Congress some 
two years ago. 

And what is the story today? The most dangerous inflationary situation 
that has ever developed in the history of he United States of America now 
presents itself to the American people. 

Where have the savings of the low-income groups gone in the past 12 
months? The best information obtainable through government sources would 
indicate that the savings of the low-income groups in the United States are 
actually exhausted, gone; they have disappeared. Why? Because the people 
in that segment of our social system whose wages are too low to purchase 
the necessities of life have been compelled to draw upon their meager savings 
to purchase food, clothing, and pay rent and buy medicine; and now, now, 
they have disappeared. And that kind of a condition endangers not only the 
living standards of that group but it actually endangers the lives of that 
group, it endangers the lives of the wives and the children who unfortunately 
find themselves in that group. 

On the opposite side of the picture we find the story about some of the 
things which have encouraged this inflationary situation. Let us look at this. 
In 1943 net corporate profits in the United States after the payment of taxes 
was ten billions of dollars, and that enabled these corporations to pay mighty 
healthy dividends and save a great deal of money. In 1947 this same group 
of corporations, based upon calculations made by the Treasury Department, 
the Federal Reserve and other agencies of the Federal Government, are 
calculated to be in excss—I am now talking about profits after taxes—are 
calculated to be in excess of seventeen billions of dollars, a staggering, al- 
most incomprehensible amount of money. That reflects the true story and 
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points up the inequitable distribution, the discriminatory distribution of our 
national wealth. The 1947 picture describes tragically, insofar as profits are 
concerned, that there is a greater concentration of wealth in the United States 
today than we have ever had at any time in our national history. Prices 
going up, living standards going down, and profits going to unprecedented 
heights. That is the picture, and those profits are emanating from the 
particular industries where people are required to go to purchase the neces- 
sities of life, such as foods, textiles, and other types of basic industry. 

In the course of the OPA hearings about eighteen months ago it was 
observed and suggested by Senator Taft and a number of his colleagues, that 
high prices are directly attributable to high wages. The present state of 
affairs in this country of ours belies that statement of Senator Taft. There 
have been no general wage increases in the United States of America in the 
course of the past eight or nine months. The recent skyrocketing of prices 
in the United States therefore is directly attributable to those practices of 
extortion which lie at the doorsteps of the great industrialists and food 
combines in the United States of America. It is not sufficient that a Repub- 
lican or a Democratic statesman or a representative of any particular party 
sitting in the Congress of the United States should say that this is a mere 
triviality; that there is no need for the matter being given immediate atten- 
tion. “Let us wait. Let us wait a few months and see what happens.” 
That is what they say today. That is what those same political leaders said 
in 1930, 1931, and 1932, if you will remember, when labor was knocking at 
the door of Congress, beseeching Congress for relief and beseeching American 
industry for relief, acting like the proverbial ostrich, they buried their heads 
in the sand, and they said, “Let us wait. Prosperity is just around the corner.” 
The same slogans are being put to use today. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, through its President, has suggested to the leaders of both 
political parties and addressed a communication to the President of the 
United States several weeks ago, that the Congress of the United States 
should be brought back into session immediately, and that its attention should 
be directed toward a solution of these internal economic problems, and that 
if necessary to save this Nation of ours during these days of stress, rationing 
of a reasonable nature should be returned, and price controls be made effec- 
tive and put into effect, and extortionate profits taken from the pocketbooks 
of the American consumers by those large industrialists should be taken away 
from them and put into the public Treasury where they can do the most good. 
That is what the Congress of Industrial Organizations thinks about the 
present situation here in the United States of America. 

We have said also that we favor our country participating in a drive 
against hunger, wherever hunger may be, and that the resources of our Na- 
tion and the resources of its people should be expended toward the alleviation 
of hunger in any devastated country in Europe or elsewhere. That is the real 
position of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. But we add to that, that 
whilst we are wholeheartedly supporting that program and still support it, it 
is not enough. If $22,000,000,000 worth of American relief is to be extended 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked and shelter the poor, and the price 
situation at home is such that that $22,000,000,000 in the course of the next 
four or five years in actual monetary value will not only approximate ten or 
eleven billion dollars rather than twenty-two billion dollars, the price situa- 
tion has got to be fixed so that the monies accorded Europeans for relief will 
in fact be of great benefit to them. Hence, in the interest of universal peace 
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and the maintenance of amity between nations, it would seem to be the 
bounden duty of our American Government to see to it that prices are driven 
down, and that the Shylocks in the market places of the Nation are put where 
they properly belong. This is the attitude of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

It is regrettable indeed that during this period of great economic stress in 
the United States, the 80th Congress gave no attention to any of the impor- 
tant problems which confronted our people in the course of its deliberations. 
To the contrary, in its desperation the Congress enacted the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I stated immediately after the act was passed by the Federal Congress that 
the Taft-Hartley bill was conceived in sin; that it was a sinful piece of legis- 
lation, and that its promoters were diabolical men who, seething with hatred, 
designed or contrived this ugly measure for the purpose of imposing their 
wrath upon the millions of organized and unorganized workers throughout the 
United States of America. The subjugation of labor unions to harassment 
by alleged unfair labor practices; the subjugation of labor organizations 
to the use of the writ of injunction in the Federal courts, restraints which 
it offers to deter and inhibit the successful operation through collective 
bargaining in the United States. The Wagner Act brought into being in 
the United States in the year 1935 and validated by the Supreme Court 
in the year 1938 was a measure designed to give to American workers 
their economic freedom to join a union of their own choosing without fear; 
to exercise their God-given right to vote for that union if they wanted to, and, 
after voting for that union, to secure the benefits which might accrue to them 
through the process of collective bargaining. In substance, that was the 
Wagner Act. The Wagner Act never interfered with collective bargaining. 
The Wagner Act did not say, “You cannot or you must not or you must have 
a closed shop.” All the Wagner Act did was to set up some definite, legiti- 
mate guideposts, designed to protect the interests of the American worker in 
the exercise of his rights to join a union without restraint and without coer- 
cion on the part of his employer. But along comes the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
that Act injects itself squarely into the heart of the collective bargaining 
conference. It sets up some commandments, some things which in substance 
say to the employers and workers, “Thou shalt not do.” Never have condi- 
tions of that description been imposed upon American people until the final 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is a legal monstrosity. To understand it 
runs beyond the ken of ordinary men. Workers and employers who ordinarily 
engage themselves in practices incident to the perfection of a wage agreement 
do not know anything about the Taft-Hartley Act. They do not understand it. 
They never will, because there are no two lawyers in the United States who 
are in agreement about what the Act really means. As a matter of fact, the 
framers of the Bill, Mr. Taft and Mr. Hartley, disagree about its intent. One 
says it means something; the other says it does not. It was an ill-conceived 
piece of legislation, and employers throughout the United States are begin- 
ning to recognize that fact. Many of them have expressed a desire to me 
personally to try to keep away from it. “Let us see what we can do, through 
the exercise of reason, to evade the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
without violating it, of course.” ‘Let us work out our own collective bar- 
gaining arrangements, separate and apart from the law.” Such are the 
expressions and the manifestations made evident to me by a number of 
important employers of the United States, in the course of the past two 
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We have been struggling in this country of ours for full employment 
legislation for the last twelve or fifteen years. The only full employment bill 
that has ever come into being in the history of the United States, designed 
to protect segments of our population, is the Taft-Hartley Bill, because it 
gives universal full employment to all the lawyers throughout this country 
of ours. You are not going to find an idle lawyer anywhere in the United 
States while that law is in effect. Wherever you find yourself in a collective 
bargaining conference with management and you come to write up certain 
provisions in a contract, both you and your employer are going to send for 
your lawyers. They will be sitting there, knowing not a single solitary 
damned thing about your problem, but Taft and Hartley say “You must use 
them.” 

It is a nonsensical piece of legislation, not only vicious but foolhardy. 
Nonsensical, and I believe that time will prove it is not workable. 

Well, whilst the Tafts and the Hartleys and the Federal Congress are 
putting the lid on labor, passing the Taft-Hartley Act, representatives of 
labor in the United States are petitioning the Eightieth Congress, No. 1, 
do not pass this act. “Oh, no,” they said, “we have a mandate from the 
American people. The American people told us last November that we should 
pass this Act, and we are going to pass it.” And they did pass it. They were 
not content with passing the Taft-Hartley Act. They emasculated the Wage- 
Hour Law. That is agreed. There is no disagreement about that effort on 
the part of the Eightieth Congress. They had emasculated, for all practical 
purposes, several of the provisions of the National Wage-Hour Law, which 
have been in being for the protection of American workers, American industry 
and American enterprise, for several years. They struggled over rent con- 
trol for a period of eight or nine months, and at the end of that period they 
licensed the landlords of the nation to go ahead and increase rents. So, rents 
are now being increased. Down in the city of Louisville the other day the 
landlords, meeting together, decided to increase rents. It is an experimental 
proposition in the city of Louisville. They got together and decided to in- 
crease rents 5 percent, and they increased them. They placed a 5 percent 
increase on everybody living in a domicile in the city of Louisville. The did 
not ask the tenant to agree to it. Oh, no. They just increased rents in 
Louisville. 

We have a fellow named Creedon who is the head of some housing 
agency over in the city of Washington, who gave his blessing to that increase 
the other day in this way: “I am sorry it happened. There is nothing I can 
do to prevent it.” A weak, vacillating administration. So the people suffer. 
And the Federal government of the United States could have prevented the 
Louisville rent increase, had the Administration demonstrated the courage to 
stop it. But they did not do it. 

We pleaded with the Federal Congress for legislative broadening of our 
National Housing Program. We suggested that there ought to be some 
reasonable price control over the materials that go into the cost of buildings, 
because in the sale of those materials for construction purposes, it has been 
demonstrated that there have been extortionate profits. The net effect of 
our petition was that all types of control over construction materials were 
completely eliminated. What is the result? A house which some eight or 
nine years ago might cost a man and his family $5,000 now cost him 
$11,000, and a worker cannot buy homes at those prices. He does not have 
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the money. So there is no real housing program underway in the United 
States of America, and the people suffer; particularly the veterans who 
returned from the recent war. The CIO fought with all of the influence 
that it possessed, all of the power at its command, in the halls of Congress 
and before Congressional committees, for the maintenance of price control 
over these construction materials, to protect the interests of workers who 
were attempting in those days to build little homes for themselves. We 
failed. The Tafts and the Hartleys and the leaders in Congress said, “No. 
We are going to eliminate these controls, and as production goes up, prices 
will come down.”’ Production went up and of course prices have gone up also. 

Well, these are problems of an extremely serious nature, and believe 
me, I am not exaggerating those conditions. I am pointing that out to you 
factually. You know the facts, and the American people know them just 
like I do. 

Now what is the answer? We have attempted to provide the answer 
through the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We have attempted to 
provide that answer. We are undertaking for the first time in our history, 
a real national campaign to organize votes, and to get out large registra- 
tions. Every unit affiliated with the national CIO is now bending every 
possible effort toward the accomplishment of that objective, namely, the 
largest registration we have ever had in the history of our Nation, for the 
year 1948. It is the only way these problems can be answered. We were 
not anxious to have these economic issues dragged into the political arena, 
but they were brought into the political arena by some of our leading 
politicians. We must, therefore, find the answer within the realm of the 
political arena. The answer has to be provided by ballots and by votes and 
by large registrations. That happens to be your responsibility. Not only you 
six or seven hundred delegates, participating in these deliberations, but the 
millions of folks at home whom you are privileged to represent in this con- 
vention. Your wives, your brothers and your sisters all have a bounden 
obligation to canvass your neighborhood, talk to your friends, and get them 
to register, and see to it that they vote next year, and that they vote their 
own convictions. And know how they will vote if you get that large regis- 
tration out. 

In giving you this advice through the medium of this national convention, 
I do not know whether I am violating the Taft-Hartley Act or not. There 
is a sphere there, a cloud, that evidently cannot be penetrated. The Taft- 
Hartley Act says that while you are working for a union you have no 
right to talk about candidates. I have no right, while I am being paid by 
my organization, to talk to you over this microphone about candidates for 
public office. I have no right to hire a hall; I have no right to use a news- 
paper. Well, I have hired a hall and I am using this microphone, and I am 
ordering the CIO today to use the newspapers again. It can only be done 
in this way to test the constitutionality of the Act. 

Over in the Eighth Congressional District in the State of Pennsylvania, 
we did not go in there to campaign. We announced through the newspapers 
that we intended to test the constitutionality of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
There was no thorough-going organization undertaken there in that election, 
although the press conveyed that impression. The effort there was to test 
the constitutionality of this Act. We said so and we said so openly. 

I discovered to my complete dismay, that the Department of Justice, 
through its agents, has a man out in the mills in Pennsylvania to find out if 
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we violated the Act. We admit that we have violated the Act. We make 
no bones about it. We were doing it for the purpose of testing the con- 
stitutionality of the law. Now instead of sending out to a mill or a plant 
why did not the Department of Justice come around and see Phil Murray 
and ask him about it? He is not hiding anything. He is free and frank in 
admitting our guilt in this situation. There is nothing to hide. But, my 
good friends, you and the millions of you who are not in this hall and cannot 
be seen, have got to find the answer to this problem next year. You are 
not going to find it unless you work and work hard to get all of your 
neighbors and all of your friends registered, and get the largest possible 
vote out, the largest possible vote out next year. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to make any particular plea 
about how the work has got to be done. The work has got to be done 
through voluntary contributions on the part of individuals who may con- 
tribute a dollar or whatever they want to contribute to the Political Action 
Committee, in furtherance of this registration and voting drive this year 
and the spring of next year. Money is essential. Nobody can get along 
without it, not even the Political Action Committee. Men need it; women 
need it; children need it. I suppose they always will. The CIO needs it. 
Archbishop Cushing needs it. The Governor needs it. Mike Kelleher of 
the Chamber of Commerce even needs it, although he was born on the 
wrong side of the tracks. Everybody needs money. If they want to do a 
little organizational work it is essential. Therefore it is essential that 
the weight and power and influence of this organization be thrown right 
into this fight, not only in registration and voting, but in securing a suffi- 
cient amount of money through voluntary contributions, to do an effective 
job in the year 1948. 


There is another problem to which this organization of ours must 
necessarily constantly direct its attention. It has to do with the home situa- 
tion. Yes, that is true. The situation here in the United States. We have 
got to fight in every legitimate way against the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes. The Norris-LaGuardia Act for a period of years stopped the 
general use of the Federal courts in issuing writs of injunction against 
labor unions which were involved in labor disputes. Mayor LaGuardia has 
gone. The old Senator Norris has gone. They are dead. They have passed. 
I hope their souls are in Heaven today, because they rendered great service 
to humanity and while they lived, valiant service to men and to women 
and to children and to their country. But they have died. Men of that type 
having died, it means that organizations such as ours must carry on. Take 
that torch and make that fight on every front for the elimination of those 
evils which oppress us in the United States of America; and through the 
exercise of our influence in this country we have got to eliminate all forms 
of racial and religious bigotry. We have got to stand foursquare on those 
problems, not only in our own councils, but out on the public rostrums. We 
have got to fight lynching in the South with all of the might at our command. 
We have got to attempt to secure the enactment of federal legislation that 
will impose justifiable penalties against the use of the mob against any man 
or woman because of his color or his race or his religion. We must be free; 
not only free within the CIO, but we must be free here in America, and that 
means that we must, as a militant, crusading organization, use our power 
and our influence in every legitimate way toward the attainment of these 
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common goals, which will seek a reduction of all those evils which are opposed 
to us. That is your mission in life. 

I have not said once but perhaps I have said a thousand times, this 
work which you and I are performing is a holy and noble work. It is 
God-given work; a work which the labor movement must carry forward, free 
and untrammeled, exercising the rights of citizenship, and the right of free- 
dom, until we turn back those forces of reaction in the United States which 
would suppress the labor movement and return conditions to the hands of 
those who would be abominable, to say the least. 

In that regard our organization down through the years has manifested 
a great interest, particularly in its racial work, in protecting insofar as we 
are able, the rights of Jews, throughout the world. 

We know that six million of those people were killed in the course of 
the last war, most of them in Germany and a great many in Poland. We 
know the ancient struggle that has been going on in the Middle East where 
Jewry throughout the world has been fighting for some kind of a homeland 
or independent status; and this organization of ours down through the ages 
has stood to the forefront fighting for the protection of that group of people 
like we do for all other groups of citizens not only in our own country but 
in other nations as well. 

I am therefore taking the liberty to suggest to this convention, insofar 
as the Palestinian situation is concerned: 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations, seeing in the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine both a great constructive endeavor for the rehabilitation 
of the homeless Jewish people and the outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of democracy in the Middle East has strongly supported the Jewish 
revival in Palestine. I therefore welcome the majority report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine with its recommendations in favor 
of the establishment of independent Jewish and Arab states in Palestine 
as a just and workable solution of the Palestine problems, and an opportunity 
for the world to make fitting reparations to the Jewish people for its sacrifice 
in the cause of democracy. A Jewish state in Palestine would be some 
compensation for the unparalelled losses inflicted on the Jews of Europe by 
the forces of Fascism. 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations today calls upon the govern- 
ment of the United States to take the lead in securing the acceptance of 
the resolutions of the United Nations Committee, thereby enhancing the 
prestige of the United Nations and righting an ancient wrong. Such a stand 
will at the same time speed the forces of democracy and progress in the 
Middle East.” 

And such, my friends, is my own personal recommendation to this 
convention concerning that issue. 

There are other grave issues which will confront us in the course of 
this convention and which I am sure through the process of discussion and 
calm deliberation will be solved by our delegates. I don’t think that our 
great organization need be disturbed about internal dissension. I am quite 
sure that every issue, no matter what it may be, will be resolved by the 
delegates attending this convention in the usual amiable and very practical 
way. 
I stated on the floor of the Atlantic City convention one year ago that 
this great organization of ours owed its allegiance to one country and its 
loyalty to one flag. Well, there never has been any question about that; 
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and in affirming my Atlantic City declaration upon that subject I might 
strengthen it by adding that this organization is not only devoted to its 
country and loyal to its flag, but it has a loyal adherence and devotion to 
its form of government, to its Constitution and to its basic democratic 
institutions. 

And let no one whilst we are conducting our militant fight for economic 
justice in the United States get on the public platform and through the 
use of subtleties attempt to convey the impression that this organization is 
anything than what I have said it is to this convention this morning. 

There is another matter. I know that almost everybody has an interest 
in this question about which I am going to refer. You know last spring 
we had a Unity Meeting with the Federation of Labor over in the city of 
Washington. Well, we did not agree. I don’t suppose it is for me at this 
moment to take you all into my confidence. It is sufficient for me to say 
to you that we had basic fundamental differences in that meeting, differences 
which at that time and as today might seem to be insuperable or insur- 
mountable, something we cannot overcome. But I haven’t given up hope. 
I think that hope and faith forever must permeate the breast and soul of 
men, and some day we may have another meeting, I don’t know. But if in 
the course of our pereginations through life we bump into the ancient 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor and we have occasion to talk 
to them about unity again, I swear that whatever your representatives 
may be able to do to attain legitimate, logical, good, sound agreements with 
the American Federation of Labor, we shall strive to do. That is our business. 
But as the President of this organization, feeling a sense of responsibility 
and a degree of obligation to my constituents, I have never felt privileged 
to barter or trade your rights away in these negotiations; and that I am 
not going to do, either today or tomorrow. 

And those matters, of course, are of serious moment. But whilst we 
are attempting through the use of such wisdom as God may have given 
us to attain a common understanding with the Federation of Labor, it does 
seem to me there are many fields in which both organizations can operate 
and work together in the common interest, and one of those fields of course is 
the field of political action. Accordingly I am using the rostrum here this 
morning at this convention as a medium to send this message to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor about this situation. I 
say it in all candor, in the belief that the leaders of that great labor body 
will come and talk to us about the practical aspects of the proposal I am 
about to offer this convention. Therefore, in addressing the American 
Federation of Labor in convention now in the city of San Francisco, I say: 

“We are both assembled in convention—your organization and ours— 
at a time of tremendous historic importance for all labor—for your organiza- 
tion, for ours, and for the Railway Brotherhoods. Historic moments call for 
historic decisions—for courageous and forthright decision and action. 

“We—your organization, ours, and the Railroad Brotherhoods—have 
common enemies, working and planning day and night for the destruction of 
American unions, for the enslavement of American workers, for the depression 
of American living standards. Never have they planned, acted and worked so 
vigorously and constantly as they do today. Never have they acted in greater 
concert against us. And by the same token never have they benefited as 
they do today from our failure to plan and act in concert in our defense. 

“Surely the passage of the Taft-Hartley Law must have served to 
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bring home to your leaders and to your members, as it has to ours, a 
realization of the strength and ruthlessness of the conspiracy against the 
American people. The Taft-Hartley Law, moreover, is only part of a 
broader program of attack upon our unions, our members and the common 
people of this country—an attack which has brought callous destruction 
of any housing program, of rent control, and of any measures to curb 
spiraling living costs. This is an onslaught in which the labor movement 
can stand as the largest single rallying point in defense of America against 
the plunderers and the profiteers. 

“Of course there are differences between us, between your organization 
and ours. There are differences in structure, in principles of organization 
and in other matters. These are differences which we are confident can in 
course of time be ironed out or reconciled, negotiated and eliminated. Let 
us not to permit the necessity for that process to stand in the way or to delay 
the joining of our forces in common attack and defense against those who 
attack us both and all of labor, against those who attack the well-being of 
the working people of America. 

“Events move too fast for any further delay to be conscionable. The 
dangers to the entire labor movement accumulate too rapidly. 

“The CIO has stood ready for many years to meet and join with the 
American Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods in common 
action in support of common aims and against common enemies. We are 
still ready today. But we do more than to merely make that statement. We 
plead, we urge that while our conventions are still in session—your organiza- 
tion and ours—concrete steps be taken looking toward a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the labor movement—yours, ours, and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods—to formulate an immediate joint program for effec- 
tive political action on a local, state and national level to assure the election 
of candidates to public office who will be responsive to the needs of the 
American people. 

“Time grows short, brothers of the American Federation of Labor. We 
must act for mutual defense before it is too late.” 

I suppose that there must be a limit to your patience. I have occupied 
a great deal more time than I anticipated when I took the platform, but I 
have obsessions about these matters, and I feel a deep sense of obligation to 
indicate my convictions to the convention before the delegates actually go 
into session. 


Before I take the Chair I want to express to all of the organizations 
affiliated with CIO by deep, my sincerest and my heartfelt appreciation for 
the kind cooperation which all of you have manifested towards me in the 
course of my incumbency as the President of this organization. I bespeak 
your support in the course of this convention’s deliberations, and I trust 
that in the spirit of amity we will resolve the problems which confront us, 
and at the end of our deliberations we will march forward toward the at- 
tainment of that glorious victory, that victory of freedom, that victory 
of a better life for which this mighty institution was orginally founded. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare the Ninth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in order. I should like 
to call upon Secretary Carey to read for the approval of the convention the 
Convention Call. 
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CONVENTION CALL 


Secretary Carey read the official call for the convention, which, on 
motion, was accepted and incorporated as a part of the convention record. 


CALL 
Ninth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
September 1, 1947. 
To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils: 
GREETINGS: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, during the past year, has 
steadfastly applied itself to the tasks which confront the working people 
and the Nation. We have intensified our efforts in organizing the unorgan- 
ized. Our affiliated unions have successfully bargained collectively with 
employers for higher standards of wages and improved working conditions. 
We have addressed ourselves to the many issues affecting the economic and 
political welfare of all our citizens. 

The initiative and leadership thus assumed have placed upon us steadily 
increasing responsibilities which we must accept and carry out courageously. 

Two years ago the forces of democracy emerged victorious in the con- 
flict which had engulfed the entire world, but today there appear increasing 
attacks upon the fundamental principles for which we fought. 

Enemies of organized labor, with the assistance of reactionary forces 
in the federal and state legislatures, are embarked on a campaign to under- 
mine trade unions and thereby defeat the efforts of working people to im- 
prove their standards of living. 

‘The Congress of Industrial Organizations, through its leadership at 
horne and in international labor affairs, must give expression to the desires 
and hopes of the common people. 

‘We seek freedom from fear, freedom from want, freedom of religion 
and freedom of speech, assemblage and free association. We demand the 
realization of President Roosevelt’s Economic Bill of Rights. 

To lessen world tension and suspicion and to further the principles of 
true democracy, we insist upon mutual agreement and understanding in 
the councils of the United Nations, thus ensuring an enduring peace and 
the abolition of war—so abhorred by all humanity. 

In this economic and political struggle we can expect attack from those 
evil forces which seek to deny the common men and women attainment 
of their just aspirations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations must continue in the path 
of fighting militantly for peace, the improvement of living conditions for 
all and the full enjoyment of democracy by all, regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you 
are hereby notified that the Ninth Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations will be held at the Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass., 
commencing at 10 a. m., Monday, October 13, 1947. 

PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 

Number of Delegates 
Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 
Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 

Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local 
industrial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates 
to represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international 
union, organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of 
the convention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax 
is paid or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second 
month preceding the month of the opening date of the convention; provided, 
that where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be 
computed from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall sub- 
mit to the convention a printed list showing the number of votes and dele- 
gates to which each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 

Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks 
in duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive 
Board shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials 
Committee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the 
floor of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business 
until after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening 
date of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 
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Official Convention Papers 


Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
sort and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an offi- 
cial meeting for the election of such delegates. 

Executive Board Meeting 

The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10 A. M., Wednesday, October 8, 
1947, at Convention Headquarters, Hotel Bradford, Boston, Mass. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Ordinarily we get around to business very 
quickly here, but I was a little bit longwinded this morning, and it is now 
fifteen minutes of one. 

The Chair has appointed the following Committee on Rules and Order, 
and I am asking them to submit within the next few minutes to the delegates 
their report. 

RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Chairman, Textile Workers 
DOUGLAS McMAHON, Secretary, Transport. 
JAMES J. MITCHELL, Shoe Workers, 

MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Clothing 

J. LIVINGSTON, Automobile Workers 
MORRIS ZUSMAN, Pres. of Calif. C.I.O. Council 
AUGUSTUS TOMLINSON, Fur Workers 
ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

HAROLD LANE, Food, Tobacco 

JOHN STANLEY, UOPWA 

A. B. MARTIN, Railroad Workers 

IRWIN DeSHETLER, Regional Director 

JOHN MORAN, Vice-Chairman, Telephone Workers 
JOHN CLARK, MM&SW 

I should like if this committee is prepared to submit its report that it 
do so now so we can recess for lunch immediately after their report has been 
adopted by the convention. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER 

Committee Chairman Pollock submitted the following report: 

RULE 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
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Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the 
floor more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent 
of the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the con- 
vention. 

RULE 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his 
conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the con- 
vention. 

RULE 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

RULE 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 
delegates introducing them. 

RULE 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Busi- 
ness, and shall occur at 10 a. m., Friday, October 17, 1947. 

WILLIAM POLLOCK 
JAMES J. MITCHELL 
AUGUSTUS J. TOMLINSON 
JOHN M. LIVINGSTON 
IRWIN L. DeSHETLER 
JOHN CLARK 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POLLOCK: The committee recommends 
adoption of the report, and I move that the report of the committee be 
adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to have the convention 
dispose of the partial report of the Committee on Credentials before we 
recess, and the Chair calls upon Chairman Haywood of this committee. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

Committee Chairman Allan S. Haywood submitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave 
to report as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of 552 delegates representing 41 
National and International Unions; 34 State Industrial Union Councils; 149 
City and County Industrial Union Councils and 87 Local Industrial Unions 
and recommend these delegates be seated with the following votes: 
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No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 27 Walter P. Reuther 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT George F. Addes 

WORKERS OF AMERICA R. J. Thomas 
Richard T. Leonard 
Emil Mazey 


Norman Matthews 
Percy Llewellyn 
William C. Stevenson 
William McAulay 
Jack Holt 

Kenneth Forbes 
Richard E. Reisinger 
Paul E. Miley 
Richard Gosser 
Arnold Atwood 
Joseph Mattson 

John W. Livingston 
Cyril V. O’Halloran ° 
George Burt 

Thomas J. Starling 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 Ernest Hebert 
UNION OF AMERICA Lilyan Moscowitz 
Adolph Rosenbaum 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 7 William J. Kromelbein 
BREWERY, FLOUR CEREAL AND Edward Hughlett 
SOFT DRINK WORKERS OF Karl F. Feller 
AMERICA Fred Sickles 

AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 12 Jacob S. Potofsky 
WORKERS OF AMERICA Frank Rosenblum 


Hyman Blumberg 
David Monas 
Gladys Dickason 
Anthony Froise 
Sander Genis 
Murray Weinstein 
August Bellanca 
Abraham Chatman 
Samuel Levin 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS 4 Joseph P. Selly 
ASSOCIATION Joseph F. Kehoe 
Dominick R. Panza 
Lawrence Kelly 





Name of Organization 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
18 


*. MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FOOD, TOBACCO, AGRICULTURAL 
AND ALLIED WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL FUR AND LEATHER 7 


WORKERS UNION 


UNITED FURNITURE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FEDERATION OF GLASS, CERAMIC 
AND SILICA SAND WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 











In Attendance 


Albert J. Fitzgerald 
James J. Matles 
Julius Emspak 
Ruth Young 

James McLeish 

Leo Jandreau 

Paul Seymour 

Lem Markland 
Thomas Fitzpatrick 
C. S. Jackson 

John Gojack 

Ernest DeMaio 
William Sentner 
James Price 

Grant Oakes 
Gerald Fielde 


J. F. Jurich 

Jeff Kibre 

Henry Niemela 
Donald Henderson 
Harold J. Lane 
Lewis Bentzley 
Robert Lathan 
Armando Ramirez 
John Tisa 
Miranda Smith 
Ben Gold 

Pietro Lucchi 
Abe Feinglass 
Irving Potash 
Samuel Burt 
Augustus J. Tomlinson 
Isador Pickman 
Morris Pizer 

Max Perlow 
Walter Carson 
Jack Hochstadt 
Ernest Marsh 
Edward Deady 
Martin Wagner 
Cecil Martin 

C. W. Danenburg 
Charles A. Doyle 
Joseph Froesch 
Leland Beard 
Ralph Reiser 
Lewis McCracken 
Willard Pelican 
Neil Brower 





No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


INLAND BOATMEN’S UNION OF 
THE PACIFIC 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN 
AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


NATIONAL UNION OF MARINE 
COOKS AND STEWARDS 


NATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE 
AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, 
MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
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In Attendance 


John M. Fox 
John H. Evans 


William J. Riehl 
Oliver Mertz 

John Blackburn 

Fred W. Rose 
Benjamin M. Robinson 


Harry Bridges 

J. R. Robertson 
Jack Kawano 

Frank M. Andrews 
William S. Lawrence 


Hugh Bryson 
C. E. Johanson 


Samuel J. Hogan 
William L. Ball 


John Green 

John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Charles W. Hansen 
Thomas Flynn 
Wilfred R. Moses 
W. Richard Carter 
Walter Oakes 


Joseph Curran 
Ferdinand C. Smith 
M. Hedley Stone 
Jack Lawrenson 
Howard McKenzie 
Chester Young 
Robert Mills 


Charles McKenna 
Ben Campbell 
Clyde J. Massey 
Alga Greer 

John Scheim 
Elmer W. Olson 
Nels Thibault 
Ernest Love 

John Clark 


Milton Murray 
Sam B. Eubanks 








Name of Organization 


UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL 6 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


OPTICAL AND INSTRUMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED PACKINGHOUSE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UNITED PAPER WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY AND 
NOVELTY WORKERS 


UNITED PUBLIC WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 











In Attendance 


James H. Durkin 
John J. Stanley 
Bernard J. Mooney 
Norma Aronson 
Lewis A. Berne 
Leon W. Berney 


O. A. Knight 

A. R. Kinstley 

T. M. McCormick 
B. J. Rickey 

E. Carl Mattern 
W. R. Wonsettler 
W. J. Trombley 
D. R. Stewart 


Thomas E. Andert 
Ear] Disselhorst 
Arnold Woehling 


Ralph Helstein 
Lewis J. Clark 
Frank Ellis 

Philip Weightman 
Fred W. Dowling 
Ralph Baker 
Wayne Thurman 
James J. Stanton 
Grover R. Hathaway 


Allan S. Haywood 
Harry Scott 

Burt J. Mason 
Frank Grasso 
Harry Sayre 


Anthony H. Esposito 
Alex Bail 

Louis Marrone 
Morris Malmignati 
Irene Gregg 


Abram Flaxer 
Robert Weinstein 
Thomas Richardson 
J. L. Strobel { 
Rose Russell i 
Dorothy Bailey 

Ewart Guinier 








Name of Organization 


UNITED RAILROAD WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE 
EMPLOYES OF AMERICA 


UNITED RUBBER WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED SHOE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED STEEL WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


5 


11 


37 


In Attendance 


A. B. Martin 
Francis M. McMahon 
Ransom R. Reeder 
Joseph F. Rice 
Stanley L. Petrosky 


Samuel Wolchok 
Martin C. Kyne 
John J. Schulter 
Jack Altman 
John V. Cooney 
Arthur Osman 
Irving M. Simon 
Samuel Lowenthal 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Charles E. Lanning 
F. M. Dickenson 
P. J. Gallucci 
Elton Gladney 

R. E. Harris 

H. R. Lloyd 
Joseph MacKenzie 
Charles McCarter 
Magne Repaal 
Carl A. Samuels 


Raymond Swanson 
James J. Mitchell 
Isidore Rosenberg 
Freda Casso 
Julius Crane 
Margaret Delacey 
Omar F. Schroeder 


Philip Murray 
David J. McDonald 
Van A. Bittner 
James G. Thimmes 
Allan S. Haywood 
Joseph Germano 
Thomas Shane 
James Robb 
Carmon B. Newell 
Henry A. Burkhammer 
George Medrick 
James C. Quinn 
John Grajcier 

Bert Hough 








Name of Organization Allotted 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA (Continued) 
UNITED STONE AND ALLIED 4 
PRODUCTS WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
TELEPHONE WORKERS 6 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 14 
OF AMERICA 
UNITED TRANSPORT SERVICE 3 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 7 


OF AMERICA 





No. Delegates 








In Attendance 


Al Whitehouse 
Jos. T. McNichols 
Meyer Adelman 
Charles J. Smith 
A. F. Kojetinsky 
Martin J. Walsh 
Eugene Maurice 
John F. Murray 
Howard N. Porter 
Paul Rusen 
Charles H. Millard 


John C, Lawson 
Sam H. Scott 
Lewis R. Lowry 
J. B. Foreman 


John J. Moran 
Allan S. Haywood 
Ted F. Silvey 
Ernest Weaver 
Richard W. Long 
C. M. Bixler 


Emil Rieve 
Joseph Knapik 
George Baldanzi 
William Pollock 
Boyd E. Payton 
Charles Serraino 
Harold Daoust 
Henry Kullas 
Joseph R. White 
R. R. Lawrence 
Herbert W. Payne 
Sol Stetin 
William Adcock 
Jack Rubenstein 


Willard S. Townsend 
John L, Yancey 
George L. P. Weaver 


Michael J. Quill 

Douglas L. MacMahon 

John Santo 

J. B. Dougherty 

Auston Hogan ; 
Maurice H. Forge é 
John Lopez : 








No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
UTILITY WORKERS UNION 6 Joseph A. Fisher 
OF AMERICA William J. Pachler 


Harold J. Stroub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 


Martin O’Dell 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS y J. E. Fadling 
OF AMERICA Edward O. Lohre 
J. Stewart Alsbury 
A. F. Hartung 


George Bentley 

L. W. Garrison 

Adolph Germer 
LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 






































No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
3 Un. Distillery Workers 
Leechburg, Pa 1 Thomas Carroll 
8 Un. Drug Workers 

Boston, Mass 1 James Jos. Flynn 
309 Un. Laundry Workers 

Chester, Pa. 1 Thos. Gallagher 
357 Un. Laundry & Dry Cleaners 

Woburn, Mass 1 Geo. H. Rooney 
366 Un. Soap Workers 

Bristol, Pa 1 Lee Pressman 
415 Un. Photographic Emp. Union 

New York, N. Y 1 Tim Flynn 
425 Un. Bakery Workers 

Bethlehem, Pa. 1 Victor Ulivitch 
478 Local Industrial Union 

Austin, Minn. 1 Eva. M. Sauers 
520 Printing & Paper Trades 

Philadelphia, Pa. 1 Harold J. Rommel 
587 Un. Theatre Employees 

Hazleton, Pa. 1 Smoile Chatak 
667 Un. Sign Workers 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 Ben Fischer 
677 Un. Publications 

New York, N. Y. 1 Thomas Cometa 
757 Un. Bartenders 

Helper, Utah 1 Walter Smethurst 
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766 


790 


798 


934 


897 


1058 


1078 


1085 


1104 


1115 


1120 


1178 


1187 


1192 


1197 


1207 


1216 


1221 


1229 


1234 


1235 


1242 


















































LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 





No. Delegates 

Name Allotted In Attendance 
Un. Restaurant Workers 
Hazleton, Pa. 1 Vin Sweeney 
Un. Laundry Workers 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1 Daniel Skelly 
Un. Bakery Workers 
McKeesport, Pa. 1 James B. Carey 
Un. Pencil Workers 
New York, N. Y. 1 Marcus L. Dally 
Un. Heater Equipment 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1 Charles Rosen 
Un. Saw Workers 
Columbus, Ohio 1 Geo. DeNucci 
Un. Bakery Workers 
Allentown, Pa. 1 Frank N. Hoffmann 
Un. Bakery Workers 
Berwick, Pa. 1 Peter Mosele 
Un. Bakery Workers 
Pottstown, Pa. 1 Clifford Getchell 
Un. Junk Workers 
Ottumwa, Iowa 1 James Dickerson 
Un. Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Hudson, Pa. 1 Joseph M. Walsh 
Otter Tail LIU 
Fergus Pals: Mim... 1 Fullerton Fulton 
Laundry Local 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ................. 1 J. E. Cammon 
Local Industrial Union 
Bansss City Bare; ns 1 Irwin L. DeShelter 
Un. Mill & Lumber 
New Kensington, Pa. .-cecsccacnoe 1 Nicholas Zonarich 
Un. Bldg. & Maintenance 
Pittsburgh, Pa. H John Grecula 
Local Industrial Union 
Mansas City, Mo. 2. 1 Paul Normile 
Un. Paving Workers 
Weeeteeien, DCs oa 1 William Hart 
Un. Cement & Quarry Workers 
Petoskey, Mich. 1 H. T. McCreedy 
Local Industrial Union 
Youngstown, OWi0 ...c.ccccccocsecsnseesne 1 Albert F. Galusha 4 
Un. Laundry & Cleaning Workers i 
Beckley, W. Va. 1 John O’Dill : 
Un. Slag Workers 3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. John LaMarr 2 











1248 


1256 


1261 


1267 


1276 


1289 


1213 


1295 


1303 


1305 


1313 


1311 


1323 


1338 


1334 


1342 


1345 


1349 


1356 


1361 


1362 





LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 
No. Delegates 


Name 


Un. Office Bldg. & Service Wkrs. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
Local Industrial Union 





Spokane, Wash. 
Un. Waste Paper Workers 
Baltimore, Md. 





Un. Construction & Main. Wkrs. 


Newark, N. J. 





Un. Distillery Workers 
Large, Pa. 





Un. Dairy Workers 


TOrrimgton, COmm, -..cccccocsssscessssseeseseseeenee 


Un. Brick Yard Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Un. Creosote Workers 
Addison, Ohio 





Un. Chemical Workers 


Sprimg field, Mass. -..ccccccosssccssscssssseneee 


Un. Flour Mill Workers 





Newton, Kans. 
Un. Construction Workers 





Marion, Ohio 


Un. Abrasive Workers 
Phoenixville, Pa. 





Un. Scientific Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Un. Cotton Oil. Refinery Wkrs. 


Houston, Tex. 





Un. Cemetery Workers 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Un. Ice Cream Workers 


Parkersburg, W. Va. -cccsccscsssnceseeneee 


Un. Bartenders & Barmaids 





Pueblo, Colo. 
Un. Distillery Workers 





Brownville, Pa. 


Local Industrial Union 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Local Industrial Union 


Tillamook, Oregon ..--.cccsecsntnsesneerernee 


Un. Domestic Workers 
Louisville, Ky. 
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In Attendance 
Dave Wilson 
Roy Atkinson 
Frank J. Bender 
Ewald Sandner 
Geo. A. Tantlinger 
Edw. McCrone 
Anthony Adams 
Robert J. Davidson 
Anthony W. Dulski 
James J. Leary 
Ellis Oiler 
Richard Davidson 
Joseph Goney 
Homer Johnson 
Robert Creasy 
J. E. Dicey 
Morton Elder 
Harry Block 
W. A. Copeland 
Stanley Earl 


Lillian Yadon 








1371 


1330 


1369 


1381 


1410 


1411 


1434 


1441 


1450 


1465 


1489 


1515 


1533 


1543 


1555 


1560 


1651 


1564 


1567 





LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 





No. Delegates 


Name 


Local Industrial Union 

Mason Gity, tows 
Public Service Employees 
Racine, Wis. 
Un. Feed & Mill Workers 
Centerville, Towa... 
Un. Carbon Container Workers 
E. Waipele, Mass... = 
Wes. Mass. Teachers 
Northampton, Mass, -....-ccccssccssscssnsees 
Local Industrial Union 
Huntineton, W. Va... 
Un. Abrasive Workers 

Phila., Pa. 
Un. Building Trades 

Teme Pawtte. MG... 
Local Industrial Union 

salt Lake City, Utah —.......... 
Un. Cement Workers 

Dallas, Texas 
Un. Glove Workers 
Vandergrift, Pa 


Un. Production & Service Emp. 
Des Momes, lowa, —......... 














Un. Clerical Employees 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Un. Hotel Service Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Un. Wood Preserving Workers 
Houston, Texas 
Un. Brick & Clay Workers 
Tob ot A i 5 Se A 
Un. Foremen 

DEST EAS GEA 26 ees eee 
Un. Constr. & Main. Workers 
Steubenville. Ohio. —.._...__..... 
Un. Repair & Service Workers 
Granite-City,: Tl... 


United Trades 
pelt Lane City, Utah .._........ 


Un. Bartenders 
Shamokin, Pa. 

















In Attendance 
Ben Henry 
John Mitchell 
Ben A. Henry 
John W. Hamilton 
Dorothy Douglas 
Robert C. Edwards 
Geo. Craig 
George Hage 
James Thomas 
James Nicholson 
James Gent 
Jame McDonnall 
John Strobel 
Cc. C. Smith 
L. A. Lowery 
Clark Applebe 
Paul Short 
Andrew Graham 
Delmond Garst 
George Rettinger 


H. R. Hague 








LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 
No. Delegates 











No. Name Allotted In Attendance 
1569 Local Industrial Union 

Washington, Mo. _...__..___ 1 Frank Annunzio 
1580 Un. Cafeteria Workers 

Duquesne, Pa. 1 Louis Caponi 
1584 Evergreen Packers 

Payaltius, Wash, 2... I Roy W. Atkinson 
1588 Un. Steel Spring Workers 

Muncie, Pa. E Powers Hapgood 
1585 Wyoanna Sand & Stone 

Wyoanna, Pa. 1 E. D. Hodson 
1613 Un. Cemetery Workers 

New Haven, Conn, -.ccccccsccssssseceescesne 1 Edw. McCrone 


1620 Un. Cemetery, Landscape & 
Main. Workers 











Hartford, Conn 1 Edw. McCrone 
1626 Un. Dry Cleaners 

Syracuse, N. Y. i John J. Maurillo 
1538 Un. Foremen 

Richmond, Va. 1 Bernie Levinson 
1607 Un. Feed Mill Workers 

Washington, Pa I Nat Goldfinger 





STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organization No. Delegates In Attendance 


Alabama State IUC R. E. Farr 
Arkansas State IUC Charles Catton 
California State IUC Morris Zusman 
Colorado State IUC Micheal Livoda 
Connecticut State IUC .......... John J. Driscoll 
Georgia State IUC W. H. Crawford 
Illinois State IUC Maurice F. McElligott 
Indiana State IUC Neal Edwards 
Iowa State IUC Kenneth Everhart 
Kansas State IUC H. J. Yount 
Kentucky State IUC Arthur Bishop 
Maine State IUC George E. Carignan 
Maryland-D. C. IUC Ulisse DeDominicis 
Massachusetts State LUC on.ccccecccscvcseuemene Joseph A. Salerno 
Michigan State IUC August Scholle 
Minnesota State IUC Rodney C. Jacobson 
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Name of Organization No. Delegates In Attendance 
Missouri State IUC 1 James A. Davis 






































Montana State IUC 1 Mike Lacey 

New Hampshire State IUC W002 1 James R. Bucknam 
New Jersey State LUC -.c.ccccccccccscceeceseenee 1 Carl Holderman 
New York State IUC 1 Louis Hollander 
Ohio State IUC 1 Jack Kroll 
Oklahoma State IUC i Joe Dernoncourt 
Oregon State IUC 1 Stanley Earl 
Pennsylvania State TUC cccecccescccssscseeceseneee 1 Harry Boyer 
Rhode Island State IUC ................... gz Frank J. Benti 
Tennessee State IUC 1 Herbert S. Williams 
Texas State IUC 1 J. J. Hickman 

Utah State IUC 1 Clarence L. Palmer 
Vermont State IUC 1 Fred Hendy 
Virginia State IUC r | Charles C. Webber 
West Virginia State TUC ...1c.ccccccccseccsceccscneen 1 John B. Easton 
Wisconsin State IUC 1 Herman H. Steffes 
Wyoming State IUC p | Nathan Cowan 





CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Bessemer IUC, Bessemer, Ala. -...:cccscceccne zi J. M. Franklin 
Birmingham IUC, Birmingham, Ala. ..... 1 Mrs. Ada Howell 
Gadsden IUC, Gadsden, Ala. -..cc:ccccccsscssscssn 1 G. W. Wilson 
Huntsville IUC, Huntsville, Ala. ............. a Claude Ray 
Mobile, ITUC, Mobile, Aba. 2......-ccccscccccccssssseeene i John J. Playfair 
Alameda County IUC Oakland, Calif. 1 Ole Fagerhaugh 
Contra Costa County IUC, Martinez, 








Calif. 1 Roy Sturtevant 
Los Angeles IUC, Los Angeles, Calif....... 1 Philip M. Connelly 
San Francisco District IUC, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 1 Paul Schnur 


San Joaquin IUC, Stockton, Calif ........... 
Santa Clara & Benito Counties IUC, 
see i 0 ileal ae aac 1 Roy Sturtevant 


Bridgeport IUC, Bridgeport, Conn. .......... 1 Irving W. Abb 





Bristol 10c, Prise, Conn, 1 Richard Lerzo 
Greater Waterbury IUC, Waterbury 

Conn. 1 Renato Ricciuti 
Hartford IUC, Hartford, Conn. ................... 1 Patrick J. Ward 
New Haven IUC, New Haven, Conn. ..... 2 Francis Quinn 
Torrington IUC, Torrington, Conn. ........... 1 James Nolan 
New Castle County IUC, Wilmington, 

Del. 1 Gilbert E. Lewis 





Washington IUC, Washington, D. C. ..... x | Henry Beitscher 
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CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


(Continued) 


Name of Organization 


Atlanta ITUC, Atlamta, Ga. ccc 
Chicago IUC, Chicago, Tl). cece 
La Salle County IUC, Peru, Il. ................... 
Tri-City IUC, Granite City, Ill. .............. 


Will County TUC, Joliet, Tl. ncccccccceeese 
Delaware County IUC, Muncie, Ind. ........ 


Elkhart County IUC, Elkhart, Ind. .......... 
Evansville IUC, Evansville, Ind. ................. 
Fort Wayne IUC, Fort Wayne, Ind. ........ 
Howard County IUC, Kokomo, Ind. ...... 
Indianapolis IUC, Indianoplis, Ind. ........... 
Lake County IUC, Hammond, Ind. ............ 
Laporte County IUC, Michigan City, Ind. 
Madison County IUC, Anderson, Ind. ..... 
New Castle IUC, New Castle, Ind. .......... 
St. Joseph County IUC, South Bend, Ind. 
Vigo County IUC, Terre Haute, Ind. ........ 
Wayne County IUC, Hagerstown, Ind. ... 
Cedar Rapids IUC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Cerro Gordo County IUC, Mason City, 

Iowa 
Des Moines IUC, Des Moines, Iowa ........ 
Keokuk IUC, Iowa 
Louisville IUC, Louisville, Ky. 0... 
Four Parishes IUC, Reserve, La. .............. 
Greater New Orleans, New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore IUC, Baltimore, Md. .............. 
Greater Boston IUC, Boston, Mass. ........... 
Greater Lawrence IUC, Lawrence, Mass. 
Inter-Boro IUC, Atteboro, Mass. ........... 
Western Massachusetts IUC, Springfield, 

Mass. 
Worcester IUC, Worcester, Mass. ........... 
Battle Creek IUC, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Dickinson County IUC, Iron Mountain, 

Mich. 
Grand Traverse County IUC, Traverse, 

City, Mich. 
Greater Detroit & Wayne County IUC, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Greater Flint IUC, Flint, Mich. ............ se 
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No. Delegates 
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In Attendance 


Wm. H. Crawford 
Michael Mann 
Henry L. Wingert 
Edgar E. Converse 
Andrew E. Lawler 
Claude Becktell 
Clement Nitka 
Robert Hardy 
Merle Bennett 
Marley Purvis 
Hadley Flint 

Ted Kamenske 
Herman Welch 
Ralph W. Myers 
John Doherty 
Fred Robbins 
Harry E. Burns 
Neil Eastman 
Glen Messener 


Kenneth Everhart 
James McDonnall 
Lloyd McBride 

H. A. Rasmussen 
L. A. L’Hoste 
Paul Schuler 
John L. Helm 
Jack Hurvich 
Ralph D. Arivella 
Alfred Bregnard 


Herman Greenberg 
Theo R. Hilli 
Earl Wolfman 


Alfred Gasbarro 
Harry Read 


Sam Sage 
Myrtle Feco 











CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


(Continued) 


Name of Organization 
Gogebic County IUC, Ramsay, Mich. ..... 
Iron County IUC, Belding, Mich. ............. 
Iron County IUC, Iron River, Mich. ........ 
Kalamazoo IUC, Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kent County IUC, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lenawee County IUC, Adrian, Mich. ..... 
Macomb County IUC, Van Dyke, Mich. 
Monroe County IUC, Monroe, Mich. ........... 
Port Cities IUC, Muskegon, Mich. ........... 
Saginaw District IUC, Saginaw, Mich. 
Hennepin County IUC, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Greater Kansas City IUC, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Hannibal IUC, Hannibal, Mo. .................... 
St Louis IUC, St. Louis, Mo. . ad 
Yellowstone County IUC, Billings, pry 
Omaha-Council Bluffs Cities IUC, 
ORR ea ieee Sena ae 
Claremont IUC, Claremont, N. H.. .......... 
Bergen County 2UC, NE, 
Central Jersey IUC, Trenton, N. J. ........... 
Greater Newark IUC, Newark, N. J. ..... 
Passaic County IUC, Passaic, N. J. ............ 
South Jersey IUC, Camden, N. J. ........... 
Union County IUC, Watchung, N: J. ..... 
Broome County IUC, Endicott, N. Y. ..... 
Capital District IUC, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Dunkirk Area IUC, Dunkirk, N. Y. ........ 
Finger Lakes IUC, Auburn, N. Y. .......... 
Greater New York IUC, New York, N. Y. 
Greater Syracuse IUC, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Greater Utica IUC, Utica, N. Y. ............... 
Rochester IUC, Rochester, N.Y. .eccrcsoos-s 
Durham IUC, West Durham, N. C. ........... 
Akron IUC, Akron, Ohio 
Alliance IUC, Alliance, Ohio... 
Cleveland IUC, Cleveland, Ohio................ 
Fostoria IUC, Fostoria, Ohio .................... 
Franklin County IUC, Columbus, Ohio 
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No. Delegates 
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In Attendance 
Ramsay Wilson 
Norman Finbeiner 
Alfred Gasbarro 
Glen Sigman 
Florence Peterson 
Newman Jeffrey 
John Brophy 
Nick C. Vratarie 
Williams Kemsley 
Nellie Brooks 


Otto Wagner 


Hubert Dalton 
Harold Edwards 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 
Sylvester Graham 


C. N. Stover 

Earl Bourdon 

George Bimstead 

Fred A. Clarici 

Morton Bloom 

Manuel Kurzberg 

Ben Maiatico 

Marguerite H. McCollum 
John H. Russell 

Robert P. Northrop 
Joseph P. Molony 

Fred Vollmar 

Saul Mills ‘ 

John J. Maurillo 

Joseph Davoli 

John H, Cooper 

W. Robert Murray 

Paul Fessenden 

I. W. Abel 

William F. Donovan i 
John Brophy ; 
William Spratley 





CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
(Continued) 


Name of Organization 
Greater Cincinnati IUC, Cincinnati, 

Ohio 
Greater Springfield, Springfield, Ohio...... 
Hancock County IUC, Findlay, Ohio..... 
Lima Regional IUC, Lima, Ohio...... 
Lorain.County IUC, Lorain, Ohio. 
Mahoning County IUC, Youngstown, 

Ohio 
Marion County IUC, Marion, Ohio ........... 
New Massillon IUC, Massillon, Ohio ...... 
Richland County IUC, Mansfield, Ohio 
Stark County IUC, Massillon, Ohio.......... 
Toledo TUC, Toledo, Obie -.ccceccceosessecssssescsseee 
Trumbull County IUC, Warren, Ohio..... 
Allegheny Valley IUC, New Kensington, 

Pa. 
Beaver County IUC, Rochester, Pa......... 


Berks County IUC, Reading, Pa. ................ 
Blair County IUC, Altoona, Pa. .................. 


Butler IVC, Butler, Pa. 5.5: 
Delaware County IUC, Chester, Pa. ........ 
Erie IUC, Erie, Pa. 
Greater Johnstown IUC, Johnstown, Pa. 
Greensburg Area IUC, Greensburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg Region IUC, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster County IUC, Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence County IUC, Ellwood City, 

Pa. 
Lehigh County IUC, Allentown, Pa. ........ 
Lower Bucks County IUC, Bristol, Pa. 
Lycoming County IUC, Williamsport, 

Pa. 
Mifflin County IUC, Lewistown, Pa. ....... 
Montgomery & Chester Counties IUC, 

Norristown, Pa. 
Northumberland County Area IUC, 

Shamokin, Pa. 
Philadelphia IUC, Philadelphia, Pa.......... 
Shenango TUC, Sharon, Pac. -.rcccccsaccssccsseeseene 
Steel City IUC, Pittsburgh, Pa. cscs 
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In Attendance 


Williain Block 
Robert W. Smith 
Floyd Neff 
William Lavelle 
Frances Tomsco 


David W. Trehorne 
Ellis Oiler 

Jacob Clayman 
James L. Young 

I. W. Abel 

Walter Lavrar 
Harry Wines 


Michael A. Petrak 
Earl Hodge 
Andrew Kondrath 
M. G. DeLancy 

P. E. Markwell 
Elwood B. Tobias 
Paul Nunes 
Richard White 
Sam Casino 
Edward Miller 
Paul Shaub 


Sam G. Neff 
Reuben Block 
Feeney Busarello 


Geo. O. Pershing 
Paul A. Bennett 


Frank Kirsch 


Wm. B. Caig 
Michael Harris 
James Norman 
Anthony J. Federoff 














CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


(Continued) 


Name of Organization 
Tarentum IUC, Tarentum, Pa. ..................... 
Wilkes-Barre Area IUC, Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 
York County TUC, York,-Pa. —........ 
Chattanooga IUC, Chattanooga, Tenn... 





Knoxville IUC, Knoxville, Tenn. ............. 
Memphis IUC, Memphis, Tenn. ................... 
Dallas Area IUC, Dallas, Tex. ......0.......... 
El Paso County IUC, El Paso, Tex. ........ 
Houston Area IUC, Houston, Tex. ........... 
Tarrant County IUC, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Carbon County IUC, Helper, Utah ........... 
Chittenden County IUC, Burlington, Vt. 
Richmond IUC, Richmond, Va, -.ccc:eccesssscoooss 


Seattle IUC, Seattle, Wash. ................... 
Spokane County IUC, Spokane, Wash... 


Tacoma IUC, Tacoma, Wash. .................. 
Thurston County IUC, Olympia, Wash... 
Harrison County IUC, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. 
Wheeling Region IUC, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 
Wood County IUC, Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 











Eau Claire IUC, Eau Claire, Wis................. 
Kenosha County IUC, Kenosha, Wie......... 
Lacrosse County IUC, Lacrosse, Wis...... 
Milwaukee County IUC, Milwaukee, 

Wis. 





No. Delegates 
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In Attendance 
Ralph Sims 


M. F. Shilling 

Art Johnston 

B. T. Judd 

Thelma Bryant 

J. D. Harris, Jr. 
Lindsay P. Walden 
Harold Ash 

A. R. Hardesty 
Harvey O’Connor 
Frank Bonacci 
Leon Remillard 1 
George Busillo 


Jack Smith 
Jerry Conway 


Frank Andrews 


Creed Powell 


Homer Bussa 


a 2 © ss. ao oO a2 


Alfred P. Dye 
Francis Harrington 
Paul M. Russo 

Roy E. Samb 


Walter Cappel 


CREDENTIAL COMMITTEE 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secretary 


GRANT W. OAKES 
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SAMUEL J. HOGAN 
C. E. JOHANSEN 

J. M. FOX 

THOMAS ANDERT 
WALTER SMETHURST 
HARRY SAYRE 

JACK ALTMAN 

A. HARTUNG 

LEWIS ALAN BERNE 
EPWARD HUGHLETT 
THOMAS STARLING 
ROSS BLOOD 

SAM EUBANKS 

SAUL MILLS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move this partial report of 
the Credentials Committee be received and the delegates seated. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE TO ESCORT SPEAKERS TO ROSTRUM 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to name the following committee 
to call upon two of the speakers who will be here this afternoon. We had 
originally arranged for Senator Claude Pepper to address the convention 
at two o’clock. The delay in the ceremonies this morning occasioned the 
need for perhaps reconvening the convention a half hour later than we had 
originally intended; so Senator Pepper will address the convention at two- 
thirty this afternoon, and the following committee will call upon him and 
escort him to the platform: 


Jack Kroll, Chairman 

John Green, Shipbuilding 

Willard S. Townsend, Transport Service 
Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated 

James E. Fadling, Woodworkers 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, UE 

Emil Rieve, Textile 

Abe Feinglass, Fur 

J. R. Robertson, Longshoremen 
Raymond Swanson, Shoe Workers 
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This committee will assemble in suite 712, Hotel Bradford, at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon to meet with Senator Pepper and escort him to the convention 
platform here at two-thirty when the convention reconvenes. 

The following committee has been selected to call upon Rabbi Liebman 
and escort him to the convention to address the delegates shortly after three, 
around three o’clock. This committee consists of: 


Frank Rosenblum, Chairman, Amalgamated 
Ralph Helstein, Packinghocuse 

Abram Flaxer, Public Workers 

Samuel Wolchok, Retail, Wholesale 

H. R. Lloyd, Rubber . 

W. Richard Carter, Shipbuilding 

Martin Bloom, Newark IUC 

Curtis Ritter, VUOPWA 

Robert Weinstein, Public Workers 


This committee to escort Rabbi Liebman will meet with him at suite 710, 
Hotel Bradford, at two-thirty this afternoon and escort him to the platform 
about three o’clock when he will address the convention. 

I should like to have a motion from the floor of the convention that 
the regular order of business be suspended and that rather than meet at 
two o’clock, as the Rules Committee provides, that we reconvene here at 
two-thirty this afternoon. 

Motion was made, seconded, and carried that the rules be suspended 
and the convention recess and reconvene at two-thirty o’clock p. m. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegates, please meet here promptly at two- 
thirty. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2:30 
o’clock p. m.) 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 
Of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Copies of the Report of President Philip Murray to the Ninth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations were distributed 


to the delegates. 


The Report is as follows: 











Report of President Philip Murray 


Of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Boston, Mass., October 13, 1947. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


GREETINGS: 

In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution, your President and 
his associates make this report. 

This Ninth Constitutional Convention of the CIO is meeting at one of the 
most critical times of history. We have reached a goal of 60 million jobs; and 
yet our entire economy is in danger. We have defeated man’s greatest enemies 
in a World War; and now, two years after the end of the war, peace—treal peace 
—is more distant than ever. And all this is taking place at a time when our 
needs are so clear and the solution so obvious. 

Skyrocketing prices, greatly inflated profits, a refusal to expand capacity and 
the weakening of social legislation inevitably will lead to economic chaos. 

There has been one major development on the economic front that has 
stood in the way of an economic collapse, and that has been the successful drive 
of organized labor in the past year for higher wages. This has added purchasing 
power to the mass of American workers and has thus played an extremely im- 
portant part in preventing a collapse in our economy. Elimination of price con- 
trol in the latter part of 1946 encouraged business, industry and processors of 
food and farm commodities to raise prices to levels which are almost the high- 
est in the entire history of America. Price competition has been almost negligible 
since then. Industry has used and has continued to use higher wage costs as an 
excuse to pass on to the public higher prices. But this excuse the American pub- 
lic is beginning to realize is nothing more than an excuse. 

Let no one be deceived. The CIO prefers price competition and a free en- 
terprise system. Yet we would be unworthy of our leadership if we did not 
advise that, without price controls or true competition, we cannot control our 
“teal” wage levels. And to have effective price competition we must have less 
monopoly price-fixing and more of a buyers’ market. The last year has dem- 
onstrated clearly that manufacturers and merchants can wipe out our wage gains 
no matter how large our wage increases are. 

Present high levels to which profits have risen is complete testimonial to 
the fact that higher prices were not brought on by higher wages, but were 
brought on through the avaricious appetite of American industry for profits. 

Those who urged last year that we abandon our political efforts have learned 
the hard way that reaction and business, beaten on the field of economic strug- 
gle, can and will use the political arm of our democracy, our government itself, 
as a potent weapon against labor. Our only defense is in the political arena. 
We are, therefore, sounding the call for the building of a larger and more ef- 
fective PAC which will collect the money, register the voters and get out the 
votes to give the enemies of labor the soundest trouncing of their careers. Pre- 
sumably intelligent men, elected to the Houses of Congress, have been forgetful 
of their obligations. Their conduct has been characterized by an indifference 
to the public welfare, a contempt for the largest portion of our population and 
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a hostility to the basic guarantees of our Constitution. This cannot but lead to 
the increasing disrepute of our governmental institutions. 

Organized labor’s fight against enactment of the Taft-Hartley labor-manage- 
ment Act was the big event of 1947. These efforts succeeded in bringing a 
ringing veto of the Act, but were not successful in preventing its eventual pas- 
sage over the President’s veto. So desperate was this political struggle that many 
of the important events happening in our economy during recent months were 
largely obscured. 

The record of the last Congress is conspicuous in those areas where legis- 
lation was needed, but where none was passed. The last Congress passed no 
helpful or progressive legislation in the labor field. It shelved action on a 
fair employment practices bill. It took no steps to implement the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. It passed no legislation to secure a housing program. It 
failed to amend the Social Security Act or the Minimum Wage Law, though such 
amendments are badly needed. It took no action on a national health insurance 
pfogram. It failed even to hold hearings on an anti-lynch law. It refused the 
action needed for the creation of a Missouri Valley Authority. It refused even 
to consider any adequate and thoroughgoing revision of our present tax laws. 

On the labor unity front little real progress has been made. The CIO is 
acutely aware of the increased importance of labor unity since the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley law. We have made repeated efforts to achieve such unity 
without success. Apparently our former brothers in the family of labor would 
only require that we meet their conditions for return as the “oy of forgive- 
ness. This we do not intend to do. We want unity, seriously and earnestly, 
but not unity at any price. 

The past year has witnessed an unparalleled crescendo of attacks upon the 
CIO. Perhaps this challenge has been good for us, for we emerge both finan- 
cially and numerically stronger than ever. 

Organizational strength was made effective in economic gains for CIO mem- 
bership during the year. Wages advanced materially, though again not enough 
to overtake the increases in the cost-of-living which occurred in later 1946. Most 
CIO unions secured additional contractual benefits such as insurance and hos- 
pitalization coverage or paid holidays as well. Most important of all was the 
manner in which these improvements in wages and working conditions were 
brought about, for they resulted from the first completely free collective bar- 
gaining negotiations since before the war, thus disproving the charge that or- 
ganized labor depended upon government intervention for settlement of its 
wage agreements. 

These accords are particularly significant for two further reasons: in the 
first place, they contained the first freely negotiated check-off and maintenance 
of membership provisions for many of the major CIO unions. It is interesting 
to note that when the War Labor Board ordered these forms of union security, 
the majority of employers affected publicly declared they were accepting under 
protest and only in the interest of refraining from action which might interfere 
with the war. Now these same employers, with no form of government com- 
pulsion whatsoever agreed to the same clauses. And in the second place, the 
major 1947 contracts were all concluded without strikes. There were a few iso- 
lated walkouts but they were of limited size and duration, and several of them 
were caused by the Taft-Hartley Bill. 

The “pattern” was called a 15-cent “package.” But these terms are mislead- 
ing, for in most cases the real gains for CIO members exceeded this amount, and 
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other improvements in the collective bargaining agreement for which no mone- 
tary equivalent could be ascertained were nevertheless of great value to CIO 
wage earners. 

The CIO is now a permanent part of our industrial and political life. It 
has become an American institution, no more dependent upon the whims of 
politicians than are our churches or our universities. It cannot be legislated out 
of existence. Were we to submit to dictatorial legislation, all political groups 
would be imperiled, and it is conceivable that with this precedent one political 
party might even sometime try to legislate out of existence its opposition. 

The United States today 1s the strength and symbol of democratic survival in 
the world. Unless our e'ected representatives act with full understanding of the 
tremendous responsibilities they have assumed, democracy and democratic proc- 
esses will Lecome things of ridicule over the face of the earth. The CIO, like all 
truly American organizations, must join in the fight to achieve a fair and lasting 
peace. As leaders of the CIO we are responsible not only to our membership 
but also to our nation. 


OUR ECONOMY 


The economy has shown many encouraging signs during the year, particu- 
larly the realization of a peak of 60,000,000 persons gainfully employed and 
the achievement of the most productive peacetime economy in our history. De- 
spite our best efforts, however, many weak spots have developed in the econ- 
omy. The accumulated savings of the war period which were in the hands of 
middle and lower income groups have rapidly disappeared in the last few 
months. New savings have been drastically reduced. Prices have risen much 
more rapidly than have wages and threaten to erase the benefits of our wage 
increases. Corporate profits have exceeded all previous high levels and threaten 
to become a real regressive force at a time when it is imperative that a better 
balance be reached between individual incomes and total national income. An 
adequate housing program geared to the needs and pocketbooks of working- 
men has not been forthcoming. 

It is fortunate that no recession has developed as was so freely predicted a 
few months past. This is certainly encouraging, but it should not obscure for 
us the fact the last few months have witnessed the steady march of those forces 
which, unless halted, will eventually produce a major depression. 

The President’s mid-year economic report stated that full employment at 
that time was being maintained by such temporary props as the reconversion de- 
mands of business and the backlog demands of consumers, by the extensive use 
of savings and credit, and by an extraordinary excess of exports over imports. 
The report urged that price and income adjustments were imperative. It re- 
minded that the President had given similar advice in January which had gone 
unheeded and cautioned that a continued disregard for this advice might well 
mean that adjustments would come too late to accomplish their needed pur- 
poses. We were again reminded that many of the unorganized and substand- 
ard workers have not shared in the recent wage increases, thus making revision 
of the present minimum wage law even more necessary. 

Foreign trade in 1947 is at an all-time peacetime peak. BLS reports that five 
out of every 100 non-farm workers are presently producing for export, com- 
pared with three out of every 100 in 1939. Total transfers of goods and services 
during the first half of 1947 were at an annual rate of $20.7 billion, compared 
with $15.3 billion in the fourth quarter of 1946. This rate of exports was fi 2.7 
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billion ahead of imports. Of this amount $10 billions represented net export of 
goods and services after the elimination of unilateral transfers. This compares 
with a net rate of $5.2 billions during the fourth quarter of 1946. This im- 
balance of exports over imports is certainly serious, but it is apparent that much 
of it must continue if we are to give the necessary help for the rehabilitation 
of a war-torn world. 

Should there be a substantial decline in exports it would mean some decline 
in production and employment, though BLS has estimated that it would not 
mean anything like a corresponding decline, since the domestic market could ab- 
sorb much of what is now being exported. There is much talk of a dollar short- 
age which must eventually result in a cut in exports. There is an even more 
serious threat that a hungry domestic market will divert needed exports for its 
own uses. Eeither course resulting in a substantial cut in exports would be sheer 
folly at this time. No one in his right mind should expect a balance between 
exports and imports at the present time any more than he would have expected 
it during the war. Either we must continue a substantial imbalance or we 
will seriously jeopardize world recovery. 

It could reasonably be expected that the Congress and the President would 
have sought out the counsel and advice of American labor to halt the forces 
which again threaten to paralyze our economy. Unfortunately, however, this 
has not been the case. We have had to request the opportunity to present our 
views at every turn and have been cast in the role of poor relations forcing 
our unwanted attentions upon our own government. 





Full Employment 

This past summer has seen the realization of a long cherished goal which 
dreamers have dared us to make a reality. During both June and July we 
achieved new peacetime levels of civilian employment exceedtng 60,000,000 
persons. More Americans are now doing constructive, productive, remuner- 
ative work than ever before in our history. In June there were 60,055,000 
persons employed in civilian work. There were in addition 1,398,000 in the 
armed forces. Unemployment was at a level of only 2,554,000, which is al- 
most at a minimum consistent with our fluid economy. 

In August the Commissioner of Labor Statistics reported that only five of 
the 150 industries for which BLS collected employment statistics have been 
registering declines in employment. Those industries were machine tools, ra- 
dios, aluminum manufactures, furniture, and rubber tires and tubes. The poten- 
tial decline in these industries, however, was not substantial since they repre- 
sented only a total employment of about 650,000, compared to nearly 42,000,000 
persons engaged in non-farm employment. 

The only real limit to continued full employment and even higher peaks of 
employment lies in the lack of purchasing power in the hands of the masses 
of our people and in the limited capacity of our industrial production machin- 
ery. We are keenly aware that any permanent improvement of our living stand- 
ards depends basically on the production of more goods and the greater use of : 
our economic potential. Few persons seem to realize that in recent decades we | ) 
have repeatedly outgrown our productive capacity. Thus they find it impossible | 
to imagine that we can and will produce at levels substantially in excess of cur- © | 
rent production. , 

For example, impartial estimates, drawn from several government agencies 
working independently, show that present steel capacity is inadequate for cur- ' 
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rent needs. Even if production is at 100 per cent of capacity, there will be 
shortages according to these sources, ranging from a minimum of 10 million 
to a maximum of 30 million ingot tons per year. The shortage of steel has 
already badly crippled many industries, It has prevented the export of steel 
and steel products which are urgently needed to enable war-destroyed coun- 
tries again to get back on their feet. Despite all of this the industry has ap- 
parently determined not to expand capacity. 

Full employment remains the major goal of the CIO and its achievement 
is one of the major tasks facing the CIO’s leadership. We have recognized 
the need for a concerted attack on its problems and have established a CIO 
Full Employment Committee with Emil Rieve as chairman. What we need 
from Congress today is legislative action on the Full Employment Act. Instead 
we have received only a plethora of investigations. What we need is real plan- 
ning as contemplated by the Full Employment Act. 


Prices 

A millennium was promised the American people in June and July of 1946 
if control of prices was eliminated. The National Association of Manufacturers 
stated in a nation-wide advertisement: that if OPA was promptly discontinued 
production of goods would increase rapidly and through free competition prices 
would quickly adjust themselves to levels that consumers would be willing to 


ay. 
The Republican leadership in Congress, led by Senator Taft, joined with 
this prediction of the National Association of Manufacturers. Price controls 
were removed. Production as predicted has increased. But prices are high and 
are going higher. The temporary halting of the increase in wholesale prices 
in the late spring and early summer of this year has been replaced by a re- 
newed upward trend. The ultimate level of prices is limited only by the greed 
of our manufacturers and merchants, by the Scenes of purchasing power 
and by the ability of our economy to withstand the repeated inflationary shocks 
which accompany these drastic price increases. These price increases have par- 
tially produced and have been accompanied by a wholesale shift in purchasing 
power which bodes real ill if continued. The predicted downturn in whole- 
sale prices which was so confidently forecast by all government agencies a few 
montlis ago has not- materialized. It appears that those predictions were more 
wishful than they were realistic. Wholesale prices are certainly headed for new 
highs and will just as certainly bring further increases in the retail prices which 
comprise the cost of living. 

The cost of living index, which is the popular name for the BLS Index 
of Consumers’ Prices, has likewise run wild during the last year. On June 15, 
1946, prior to the end of price control, the index stood at 133.3. A year later, 
on June 15, 1947, it had increased to 157.1, a rise of 17.9 per cent. The major 
items which compose the cost of living had increased even more. Foods had 
increased by 30.8 per cent and apparel by 18.1 per cent. Rent control lines 
which had been held fairly well throughout the war experienced a real collapse 
during this period. The rent increases have not yet been reflected in the cost of 
living index. The CIO’s strenuous efforts to achieve a continuation of rent con- 
trols were rebuffed. The coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats 
put on a show of “revising” rent control, but finally passed a bill which was 
satisfactory only to the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

So that you may see in detail the cost of living increases during the last 
year, there is set forth below a table itemizing the elements which make up 
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the cost of living index and the percentages by which the various items have 
increased during the last year. 


June 15,1947 June 15,1946 Per Cent Increase 


BE SS ee ee ee D572 133.3 17.9 
NR i disiielaniddiniendions 190.5 145.6 , 30.8 
EE ied ecinnicnccimntecione 185.7 157.2 18.1 
eet ee Le 109.2 108.5 6 
Fuel, Electricity and Ice ------- 117.7 110.5 6.5 
House Furnishings -.--------- 182.6 156.1 17.0 
Misscellaneous. 4.02 2cc-cs- eu 139.1 127.9 8.8 


Perhaps the most sordid feature of the excessive price increases of the last 
year is the crass disregard of their authors for the consumers. Manufacturers 
and retailers have the initial, and usually the final, responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of our price levels. Neither the farmer nor organized labor can de-' 
termine the price of the products which he makes. The perpetrators of these 
price increases have not felt called upon to justify most of the increases, and 
those few increases which they have tried to justify have been presented in the 
barest detail or in such vague generalities that a reasonable case for the in- 
creases has not been made. Not one price increase of the past year has been 
accompanied by a cost analysis which gould withstand even the crudest scrutiny. 
More often than not companies have merely announced price increases without 
any attempted justification or they have suggested that their increase was made 
in order to match a recent increase by a competitor—as though that were a 
reason at all. 

Government action is sorely needed if we are in the near future to get out 
of the jungle of “black” and “gray” markets and if we are to get into high 
gear the entire economic expansion program which is presently being delayed 
by capacity and production bottlenecks. 


Profits 


A good measure of the present excessive price levels may be obtained from 
an examination of corporate profits. Despite 1946 wage increases in an amount 
anprecedented in our history, despite higher material costs and peak farm 
prices and despite the difficulties of reconversion and six months of labor strife 
and low production in 1946, corporate business has extracted more profit in 
1946 and even more in 1947 than at any time in our industrial history. 

It is reported by the Department of Commerce that profits of all corpora- 
tions after taxes will be almost $17.5 billion for this year. Profits for 1946 
set an all-time peak when they hit $12.5 billion, yet 1947 profits will be 40 
per cent higher. The previous all-time peak for profits was 1943 when they 
reached a little over $10 billion, yet 1947 profits will be 70 per cent higher. 
The level of profit before taxes in 1947 of $29 billions 1s far above even the 
wartime peak of profits before taxes of $24.5 billion achieved in 1943. Thus it 
is no longer possible for industry to fall back on the argument that increases in 
profits have occurred largely because of the repeal of the excess profits tax laws, 
since profits even before taxes are now at an all-time peak. Profits for the second 
quarter will probably be slightly less than during the first quarter, but the price 
increases which have occurred in July and August will, in all probability, main- 
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tain the annual level of profits indicated by the first quarter profit figures. Recent 
comparative figures follow: 
Net Profits After Taxes Profits Before Taxes 


(billions) (billions) 
1st Qtr. 1947 (annual rate) _-....------ $17.4 $29.0 
4th Qtr. 1946 (annual rate) -...-------- 16.1 27.1 
BOGG sot 5 ee i tes ae eae 125 21.4 
WOE Sete aioe edie aes 8.9 20.2 
SOGS-ES COURAGE) i oi tine occdionnstire 9.7 22.4 
OUD 6s divttdstnagwhlions) Sensis 10.4 24.5 
TR ira eel oo hc Sian meats 8.4 9.8 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System reported first quarter 
profits for 629 industrial corporations at an annual rate of $3.5 billions com- 
pared with a post-1939 peak in 1946 of $2.5 billion. The 1942-45 average was 
$1.8 billion. A comparison by industries of the first quarter 1947 profits con- 
verted to an annual rate basis and the 1946 actual profits follows. As you can 
see it shows some fantastic increases: 

1947 Annual Percent 


Rate of Profit 1946 Profits Increase 
(Millions) (Millions) '47 over’46 


All Industries (629 companies) ------ $3,500 $2,536 38% 
Iron and Steel (47 companies) -..-.-- 492 282 74% 
Machinery (69 companies) ........-- 276 170 62% 
Automobiles (15 companies) -.....-- 396 131 202% 
Other Transp. Equip. (68 companies). 184 137 34% 
Non-ferrous Metals & Prod. 

DS SOLE TE 180 141 28% 
Other Durable Goods (75 companies). 204 146 40% 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco 

(49 companies) ..........-...... 412 356 16% 
Oil Producing & Refining (45 

a re 356 288 23% 
Industrial Chemicals (30 companies)-. 356 273 30% 
Other Non-durable Goods (80 4 

EE pietigtinvnnensosee 388 301 29% 
Misc. Services (74 companies) --.---- 256 342 25%* 

* Decrease. 


The Department of Commerce reports total corporate dividends in 1946 at 
a level of $5.6 billions exceeded only by 1929 when dividends totalled $5.8 
billions. Undistributed profits, however, in 1946 reached an alltime peak of 
$6.9 billion, well above the 1929 level of $2.6 billion. Dividends for the first 
quarter of 1947 were at an annual level even above 1946, namely $6.2 billions. 
Department of Commerce figures show that 1946 corporate profits were 40 
per cent above 1945 and 21 per cent above the wartime peak. The first quarter 
of 1947 showed profits at an annual rate approximately 40 per cent above the 
record 1946 profits. 
Industry has attempted to justify its high profits by stating that profits should 
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tise with increases in the national income. it is, of course, to be expected that 
dollar profits will rise when there are increases in wholesale and retail prices 
and in national income. Some of the rise in corporate profits may be traced to 
the inflation of the dollar that has occurred during the last year, but certainly 
not even business sources would presume to claim that al] of the increase in 
corporate profits is due to dollar inflation. Profits and prices have become a run- 
away team. Business has taken the bit 1m its teeth, and only a determined fight 
by organized labor to focus the merciless floodlight of publicity on this greed 
can bring it to a halt. 


Wages 

While cern are soaring to new peaks and establishing record profits, the 
worker and consumer find that their dollar will not buy what it formerly did. 
Their savings are dwindling and they find themselves going into debt to meet 
the current cost of living. Real wages have declined since the end of price con- 
trols in June of 1946, despite the second round of wage increases. According to 
BLS. average weekly earnings in All Manufacturing when adjusted for the in- 
crease in weekly hours increased by only 13.3 per cent from June, 1946, to June. 
1947, during a period when cost-of-living increased by 17.9 per cent. Average 
hourly earnings increased during the same period by 13.2 per cent 

Had the federal Congress followed the recommendations of the CIO and 
maintained price control, a major contribution would have been made to Ameri- 
can economic life by the recent wage increases. 

The fundamental objective of the trade union movement is to ever increase 
the standard of living of the American worker—to ever increase his purchasing 
power so that he is able to buy the products of industry which he is helping to 
produce. That wages can go up and prices come down with industry still re- 
taining a reasonable profit is evidenced by experiences of past years. For ex- 
ample, between the eighteen year yeriod of 1923-40 average weekly earnings 
increased more than 26 per cent while wholesale prices of finished goods in 
manufacturing industries dropped 18 per cent. In spite of lower prices and 
higher wages corporate profits after taxes in 1940 were actually 19 per cent more 
than they were in 1923. That wages can be raised and prices lowered and 
profits still go up is attested to by these historic facts. 

We in the CIO hope and are striving to see that it will not take another 
depression to convince modern American industrialists that it is for the good of 
themselves and the Nation as a whole and is vital for world peace that the 
living standards of the American workers continually increase. This means 
higher wages and lower prices together with high volume of production to en- 
able industry to make its reasonable level of profits. 

During the past year, for the first time since the end of the war, labor and 
employers generally have both been relatively free of governmental controls in 
their collective bargaining over the terms of new contracts. It was clear last 
winter that we faced a real fight in our various negotiations. Our Wage Re- 
search Committee spent some weeks preparing information. So also did your 
various Research Departments. 

In an effort to coordinate the bargaining efforts of several of the major CIO 
unions which were faced with the early round of contract negotiations, we ar- 
ranged for joint consultations among the leaders of these unions. As a matter of 
strategy we resolved to request “substantial” wage increases in order to allow the 
maximum flexibility necessary for bargaining in several industries. 
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We did not attempt to set any kind of “pattern’’ to be applied to all industries. 
We purposely left the setting of “‘patterns’’ within industries to the normal proc- 
ess of bargaining between the leading companies and the union in each in- 
dustry. It should be obvious that individual industries and individual companies 
had to be treated differently in line with their economic circumstances, and the 
settlements and “patterns” have been tailored accordingly. Anyone who im- 
agines that the CIO could have determined on a nation-wide, uniform “pattern” 
and then impressed that pattern on all unions within the CIO and all employers 
with whom we bargain, regardless of special circumstances, profits, ability to pay, 
production and productivity, knows little of the realities of collective bargain- 
ing. Yet just such accusations have been made against your leaders. 


Monopoly Control 


Dwindling savings and high prices have caused a slacking oft of demand for 
many finished goods, such as textiles, shoes, radios, etc. In the early part of this 
year the demand for such goods had fallen so that in these industries almost 200,- 
000 workers were temporarily unemployed. 

Business Week, a conservative weekly magazine, commenting upon this 
situation stated: ‘“When demand fell off, producers used to mark down prices in 
an effort to stimulate sales. Today, output is cut to support prices.” This state- 
ment in effect means that industry today with its monopoly control is able to 
cut production and lay off workers in order to create artificial scarcities which 
will enable industry to continue to charge higher prices instead of cutting prices 
when the demand for production is declining. 

The increase in monopoly control and the increase in the concentration of 
economic power tp in the hands of a very limited number of people control 
over the lives and destiny of everyone. This tight grip held by monopoly power 
must be broken. This power not only is exercised over employment and produc- 
tion but has been the main spear head to push prices to their present fantastically 
high levels. This power in the hands of a limited number of people has swollen 
profits to a level which is unhealthy for our entire economy and which will bring 
on our next depression. 

Let us never forget the experience of the years before 1929 when profits 
increased to new highs, production and productivity were increased but 
wages barely increased in the same seven years of prosperity before the 1929 
depression. The high level to which profits had been pushed without com- 
pensating wage increases and increases in the purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can worker contributed greatly to the depression of 1929. Let us not have 
another depression to prove this point to American industry. Industry must 
accede to limiting its profits, lowering its prices and raising wages if our 
economy is to prosper and if the psychology of boom and bust is not to be 
accepted phenomenon in our economic life. Monoploy control over our 
economy must be broken. Industry can reap the greatest profits through 
mass consumption which in turn is best developed through an ever increas- 
ing standard of living and maximum purchasing power. 


National Income and Savings 


The revised Department of Commerce figures show a national income for 
1946 of $178.2 billion. This was a decrease from the 1945 income of $182.8 
billion which was a previous all-time peak. Figures for the first — of 1947, 
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however, show national income at an all-time high of $197.6 billion. 
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The sharing of difterent groups in the national income 1s probably more 
important, however, than the size of the national income itself. A comparison of 
these figures is presented in the following chart: 


Net 
Compensation Corporate Business ana 
of Employes Farm Profits Professional 
eet iS 67.2% 7.4% 4.9% 9.1% 
SE iscsi dintipiiainaniipnins 65.5% 8.5% 7.0% 11.1% 
Lat Otr. “46 ...c00s 64.0% 9.3% 8.4% 11.5% 
Wate Ott: (4720 oc 63.2% 8.9% 8.8% 11.3% 


The balance of the national income 1s made up of net interest, rental 1n- 
come of persons, corporate profit taxes and corporate inventory valuation ad- 
justments. 

An examination of this chart shows that “compensation of employes’’ which 
includes wages and salaries and supplemental labor income, including contri- 
butions by both employers and employes for social insurance, has been steadily 
decreasing since 1945. Its share in the national income has decreased by tour 
per cent of the total income which certainly represents a drastic decrease in the 
purchasing aa ot the great mass of the people. During this same period 
the share of the national income enjoyed by farmers has increased by one and 
one-half per cent net corporate profits by nearly four per cent and business and 
professional income by more than two per cent. It 1s interesting to note that 
the only major share of the national income which showed an increase from the 
fourth quarter of 1946 to the first quarter of 1947 was net corporate profits. 
While the wage raise secured by labor during the second quarter and the 1n- 
creases in farm products which have occurred may result in an increase in the 
share of the national income enjoyed by wage and salary workers and farmers. 
it seems clear that wage and salary workers will still be left considerably behind 

High prices have kept American people in the low and medium income 
brackets from saving as much money as they used to. Families in the high in- 
come brackets continued to have large amounts of liquid assets and savings. Sixty 
percent of our savings are held by the top 10 per cent of our American families 
and the bottom ten per cent hold no liquid assets. The top 20 per cent hold 70 
per cent of our savings, the bottom 20 per cent, no savings. As a matter of fact 
the top 50 per cent of our people hold 97 per cent of our total savings while the 
lower 50 per cent hold only three per cent. This survey by the Federal Reserve 
Board points out that low income families have been forced to use up what little 
savings they had to continue to buy the daily necessities of life. 

How these personal savings have steadily decreased is shown in the tollow- 
ing table: 


Se CN SID ok nn eines sawinns $35.6 billion 
SE aiediibcbocancccekodasceius 29.0 billion 
AERA e eee RRS honey sana k 14.8 billion 
PE FUT enannccannenennemeai 12.6 billion (Annual Rate) 
I TN os ctcck scseiiinsseiniiicdiinm meine: 11.0 billion (Annual Rate) 


Evidence of their spending their savings can be seen by examining the 
amount of Series E savings bonds that are being cashed in. The Series E bond 
is the bond most workers bought through their payroll deduction plan during 
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the war. In 1946 over $5.5 billion of war savings bonds were cashed in while 
only $4.5 billion were sold. 

A look at the total savings picture in America shows that almost 25 per 
cent of the total income of American peole was saved during the war year 
1944. In 1946 only a little over nine per cent was saved and the percentage 
of income saved has dwindled to a little less than seven per cent in the first 
six months of 1947. While this seven per cent is slightly higher than the 
average amount saved during the war it still indicates that American people, 
in order to meet current expenses, are unable to put away for a future rainy 
day as much money as they should or have in the past. 

Not only are the low and middle income people being forced to dig into 
savings but a considerable number are going into debt. They are borrowing 
money. They are buying on the installment plan. The total amount of con- 
sumer credit outstanding by the end of May, 1947, was over $10.5 billion, the 
largest amount that has ever been outstanding. 

While it is true that the contraction of the rate of personal savings has not 
had as great an immediate effect on purchasing power as might have been ex- 
pected, since the decrease in savings has been accompanied by the relaxing of 
government controls on credit purchasing, and by a large expansion of con- 
sumer credit, this means simply that more working people are going in debt for 
current purchases and that the date of final accounting will merely be somewhat 
delayed as it was in the late 1920's. 


Economic Program 


The CIO has forever stood in the forefront of the fight for full employ- 
ment and full production in America. We believe this can be accomplished 
through the efforts of a strong labor movement—a labor movement forever 
striving to increase the standard of living of the American people. In fol- 
lowing this objective the CIO has been extremely critical of the United States 
Congress for their refusal to control the speculative price rises which have 
dug so deeply into the pocketbooks of the American worker. We believe that 
the acceptance by the United States Congress of the CIO economic program 
would be a step in the direction of promoting full employment and full pro- 
duction. 

We propose: 

1. An all out attack on the present level of prices. ‘his should in- 
clude an attack on monopolistic price-fixing, governmental price pressure on 
key industries, and the establishment of a Federal Price Investigation Board 
to probe the reasons for high prices and to expose the profiteering which is 
resulting from these prices. Reestablishment of price controls should be 
squarely faced, and soon, if other courses of actions do not succeed. 

2. A renewed drive for the achievement of wage security for the Ameri- 
can working people through the establishment of a guaranteed annual wage. 

3. Extension to all CIO contracts of health and welfare insurance pro- 
grams for workers in private industry. It has become obvious that an ade- 
quate health and welfare insurance program cannot be achieved unless the 
governmental programs are supplemented by plans achieved through collec- 
tive bargaining. 

4. A complete overhauling of our federal tax structure in order to lift 
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some of the burden from low income group and to support needed mass pur- 
chasing power. 

5. Amendment of the Wage Hour Law to increase the minimum wage 
to 65 cents immediately and to 75 cents within two years, and extension of 
the Law’s coverage to groups now excluded from the Law. 


6. Amendment of the Social Security Law to increase present benefits, to 
reduce retirement age, and also to expand the law’s coverage. 


7. Immediate enactment of national health insurance and a national 
health program. 
8. Passage of a Federal Fair Employment Practice Act. 


9. Enactment of Federal Aid to Education to make possible the furnish- 
ing of educational opportunities of equal character for all of our people. 

10. Establishment of a permanent Anti-monopoly Agency in order to 
furnish current information on increasing monopoly concentration in Ameri- 
can industry and in order to make possible the passage and functioning of a 
realistic Anti-Trust Law. 

11. Reexamination and revamping of our Federal Farm Program in order 
to preserve a level of prosperity which the war and postwar demands have 
brought to American farmers. Some system such as a food stamp plan should 
be used to make food available to low income families. 

12. The setting up of River Valley Authorities such as TVA to preserve 
and develop our great river systems in such a fashion as to prevent the type 
of disastrous floods which occurred this last year, to make real soil conserva- 
tion possible, and to develop cheap electrical power. 

13. Assumption by the Federal Government of the responsibility for 
building housing for low and middle income families. It should be apparent 
by this time that private industry has no intention of meeting this need. The 
proposed Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill is good but it does not go far enough. 
We have today a need for between one million and one and a half million 
homes a year at least for the next ten years. 

14. Reimposition of rent control of a more effective and inclusive type at 
least until some real start is made on meeting the housing problem—and 
this may be months and years in the future. 

15. An increase in the level of veterans’ benefits, particularly for school 
and on-the-job training. The monies presently provided for such benefits are 
completely unrealistic in the light of today’s prices. The income ceiling 
should be abolished. Time limitations on eligibility established by Senate 
Joint Resolution 123 should be repealed insofar as war service veterans are 
concerned. 

16. A drive to achieve an expansion of industrial capacity in those in- 
dustries which have become bottlenecks of our whole program of full em- 
ployment and greater production. 

17. Establishment of National Industrial Councils to deal with the pro- 
duction and capacity problems now facing the Nation. 


Production and the Future 


The year has seen industrial production reach an all-time peacetime peak. 
In March the index of industrial production reached 190. Because of seasonal 
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and temporary declines, including a falling off in the demand for soft goods, 
the index had dropped to 178 in July. August witnessed a marked increase 
so that the index was again approaching the March peak. 

Inventories, which were the subject of much comment and many “scares” 
during the past year, have levelled off at a rate of increase which is apparently 
not disturbing to our economic forecasters. The rate of increase in inventories 
dropped from an annual rate of $2.7 billion in the first quarter of 1947 to a 
rate of $1.5 billion in the second quarter. 

The much promised business recession has not put in its appearance. Domes- 
tic markets have proved capable of absorbing production far in excess of any 
estimates. Foreign markets, born of the destruction and human misery of wart 
and of the upward striving of the depressed millions of the world, have offered 
a source for disposal of excess American production greater and more lasting 
than was expected. This market can continue for years if America is willing to 
help rehabilitate a stricken world. The destruction of this last war so far ex- 
ceeded anything ever before experiencd that economic recovery of most of the 
world has been slowed many years beyond earlier predictions. 

We must, we can and we will meet this domestic and world challenge to 
American production genius. The situation demands production, production 
and more production—and to secure this production it demands capacity and 
more industrial capacity. It also demands lower prices which, over the long 
pull, mean reductions in production costs. It must be remembered, however, 
that American labor cannot reduce the prices of America’s products. The initi- 
ative for such action lies with America’s businessmen. If we are to secure this 
needed production it will have to be done through the joint efforts of labor 
and industry. Speaking on behalf of a major segment of American labor, your 
President wants to take this opportunity to urge American industry to join with 
American labor in creating National Industrial Councils which can serve to de- 
velop a pattern of production teamwork for other nations to follow. Such an 
effort can greatly strengthen the forces of democracy throughout the world. 
You may be assured that American labor will not shirk its duty. Let conserva- 
tive business and the business-dominated Congress say as much with actions 
instead of words and we will see a production outflow which will exceed even 
that of the record war years.. The last year has seen labor producing as much 
as possible wherever it was permitted to produce. If American business will 
have the same faith in our future as has American labor, and if government will 
take its full employment guarantee seriously, there need never be a serious re- 
cession or depression again in our country. 


Distribution of War Assets 


The Surplus Property Act lists four major objectives, seven important ob- 
jectives and three less important objectives to safeguard and further the inter- 
ests of labor and consumers through utilizing war surpluses for the welfare of 
the American people. 

During the past year the Labor Policy Committee has functioned irregularly 
in the Surplus Property Administration, continuing to be merely tolerated. Ted 
F. Silvey was the CIO member and Harry Read, alternate member, serving with 
mage sath of the A. F. of L. and the railway labor organizations. The 
labor office in the agency, at most two people with secretaries, was reduced by 
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the departure of G. Warren Morgan of the Newspaper Guild to take a posi- 
tion with a CIO national union. 

The designated duties of the Labor Policy Committee are to advise and 
guide the Administration in matte? relative to labor and consumers’ interests. 
There are two functions, the first of lesser importance—to advise the Adminis- 
tration as to the labor problems in the management of its own employes (which 
has involved an expenditure of 40 million dollars a month directly and through 
other agencies in the employment of contract and direct-hire labor) ; the second 
of major importance—to advise and guide the Administration as to the dis- 
posal of surplus property so that the greatest possible benefits to the economy 
and to employment will accrue to the nation as a whole. 

The Surplus Property Administration was turned over by President Truman 
to military officers, both in policy and operating functions. Regardless of their 
personal integrity, these men have not n fitted either in theory or practice 
to carry out the stated intentions of the Act. Thus, there has been little imagi- 
nation or understanding of the meaning of surplus government property in the 
domestic and international economy. 

On three occasions, the Labor Policy Committee officially recommended the 
adoption of equitable and uniform labor standards as a matter of good labor 
management. On each occasion these recommendations have been disregarded. 

There has been a continual change in deputy administrators through whom 
the Labor Policy Committee reports. with resultant organizations and staff re- 
ductions that have made it extremely difficult to operate. 

In the past year the Labor Policy Committee. through the labor office in the 
Administration, has been concerned in 28 specific cases involving the economic 
phases of surplus property disposal. 


TAXATION 


The 80th Congress in numerous ways represented the interests of big busi- 
ness. They ran roughshod over the low income families of America in the at- 
tempted passage of a tax bill which gave almost all of the tax relief to the 
high income individuals who need it least. 

The 80th Congress twice passed the same tax bill. Both times the President 
vetoed. 

Nathan Cowan, legislative director of the CIO, urged the President to veto 
the bill because it gave major relief to those who least needed it. Mr. Cowan, 
in his letter to the President, said: 


“To summarize, Mr. President, even though the low income individuals 
will receive some tax cut under the bill, they do not choose to accept it at 
the expense of seeing the wealthy and high income individuals receive the 
tremendous tax cuts which they are given under this bill and which, in all 
fairness, they do not deserve.” 


This bill, for example, gave more tax relief to the less than two million tax- 
payers with incomes over $5,000 than it gave to 26 million with incomes below 
$2,000. In other words, 38 per cent of the tax cuts in this Republican tax bill 
went to less than two million taxpayers, while only 26 per cent went to 26 mil- 
lion taxpayers. 

The reason for this disproportionate tax relief can be seen by examining 
what would have happened to the income of a married individual with two 
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children earning $2,500 if the tax bill would have become law. This individual 
would have received a tax reduction of $28.50 or eight cents a day—less than 
enough to buy a pint of milk—while an individual making $300,000 a year re- 
ceived a tax reduction of $37,430 or $102 a day—enough to buy over 500 quarts 
of milk a day. 


Objective of Sound Tax Program 


The basic objectives of a sound tax program should be the promotion of 
purchasing power; that is, increasing the amount of workers’ and consumers’ 
income available to purchase the basic necessities of life. It is through the ex- 
istence of poons power that there is created sufficient money to buy the 
products of industry. This demand in turn gives rise to the need for invest- 
ment by industry in new plants and facilities which in turn gives rise to em- 
ployment and production. 

Many argue that incentives to produce must be given individuals by lower- 
ing corporation taxes as well as taxes upon high income individuals. But in- 
centives to produce can better be created by first reducing the taxes upon low 
income individuals so that their purchasing power is increased. This enables 
industry to be assured that its investments in new plants and facilities will not 
be lost through failure of our American economy to absorb the products manu- 
factured by these plants. 

Adjusting taxation is only one way to promote purchasing power and create 
the incentive for capital investment in industry. Purchasing power and income 
must be increased through an ever improving standard of living for our Amer- 
ican people. This is done through raising the wage levels of the American 
people; thus, our standard of living and purchasing power improve correspond- 
ingly. 

"Tei tax structure has been completely thrown out of kilter as a result of 
changes made during the war and subsequently. During the early part of the 
war an excess profits tax was placed upon corporations; individual income taxes 
were greatly increased ; personal exemptions for income tax purposes were great- 
ly reduced; excise taxes on many commodities were increased and many new 
commodities had excise taxes levied upon them. Immediately after V-J Day 
the excess profits tax was repealed. Individual income taxes were reduced by 
only five per cent and the three per cent normal tax was eliminated. But excise 
taxes which were to have been reduced to prewar levels on June 30 of this year 
have been continued. There have been no increases in exemptions. 

Th major tax relief since the end of the war has been given to corporations 
and little relief has been granted to low-income individuals. Here again the 
Congress has seen to it that big business was well represented. 

In 1939 individuals earning less than $5,000 in income paid only 10 per 
cent of the individual income tax. During the war years and subsequently, over 
50 per cent of the individual tax revenue has been collected from individuals 
with incomes of less than $5,000. This tremendous burden upon the low and 
middle income people of America plays a large part in reducing purchasing 
power which in effect reduces demand and contributes to the developing trend 
toward recession. 


CIO Tax Program for Full Employment 


In the face of these many shifts in our tax system during the past eight 
years some very basic changes must be made in revising our entire tax structure. 
After a very careful study the CIO has developed a tax program which we think 
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will operate in the interest of promoting full production and full employment. 

The basic objective of this tax program is to encourage and promote pur- 
chasing power and by so doing encourage capital investment in new plants and 
facilities. 

1. Individual Income Taxes. The first and basic revision of our tax struc- 
ture which must be made is an increase in personal exemptions. The first in- 
come tax law passed in 1913 provided for an exemption of $4,000 for a fam- 
ily of four. Today a family of four receives a $2,000 exemption. 

2. Excise Taxes. It is extremely important that drastic changes be made in 
the excise taxes. Excise taxes are hidden and indirect. They operate on the 
same principle as a sales tax. Excise taxes are sometimes called luxury taxes. It 
is clear, however, that most of the excise taxes are not on luxuries but on every- 
day consumption items. Taxes on these consumption items increase the daily 
cost to families least able to afford such an increase. 

' As revenue requirements permit, all excise taxes other than those that are 
regulatory taxes on such items as narcotics, firearms, etc., should be eliminated. 


3. Corporation Taxes. It is pointed out in another section of this report 
that the profits of American corporations reached an all-time high in 1946 and 
will surpass that peak this year. There has been greater profiteering by specu- 
lators and monopoly corporations. The CIO suggests that the present corpo- 
rate rate of tax a retained, giving, however, tax relief to small corporations 
earning less than $25,000. 


a. Excess Profits Tax. The CIO has suggested further that there be re- 
enacted an excess profits tax on the same basis that existed during the war 
with two changes—that the rate of tax be reduced from 95 to 75 per cent 
and that relief to small corporations be granted by increasing exemptions 
from $10,000 to $25,000. 

b. Undistributed Profits Tax. Large amounts of corporate profits after 
taxes have been set aside and not distributed in the form of dividends. 
Corporations amassed excessive accumulations of cash and dividend securi- 
ties and increased their holdings of these assets during the war by $25 bil- 
lion. 

Under the present law only “unreasonable accumulation” of profits can 
be taxed. This provision has secured little or no revenue from undistrib- 
uted profits. The CIO suggests that excessive accumulation of liquid as- 
sets be prevented by placing a tax upon undistributed profits. 

As a further aid to small business we suggest that the undistributed prof- 
its tax not apply to any part of the first $25,000 of net income of corpora- 
tions. 


4. Closing of Loopholes. There are many loopholes which exist in the law 
today which favor high income individuals. We suggest that these time-honored 
loopholes be closed. 


The CIO tax program based upon the current level of national income 
would increase federal revenue over $200 million. Here is a practical tax pro- 
gram which would cut taxes upon low income individuals but yet permit pay- 
ment on our national debt and at the same time encourage purchasing power 
to promote full employment and full production. 

The increase in exemptions and a reduction in federal excises will reduce 
federal revenue by $6.8 billion. The reimposition of an excess profits tax and 
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an undistributed profits tax plus closing the loopholes would increase federal 
revenue by $7 billion, making a net gain of $200 million. 

During the past year the CIO tax program was presented in great detail 
to the Congressional committee holding hearings on the revision of the tax 
structure. In the coming session of Congress we shall continue to fight for the 
adoption of a sound, effective tax program which will be consistent with a 
well-rounded program promoting full employment at a fair wage, full produc- 
tion and maximum purchasing power. 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM ANNUAL WAGES 


The wage-earners’ need for security has been dramatically publicized by our 
demand for guaranteed annual wages, and there has been growing recognition 
of the value of our proposal. Unfortunately even with the reappearance of 
seasonal unemployment and widespread talk of an impending slump, employers 
have not adequately grappled with the problem of stabilizing employment and 
assuring workers of steady incomes. They have resisted our efforts to achieve 
security both through collective bargaining and through enactment of a broad 
program for full employment. 

This opposition has continued even in the face of a highly favorable report 
prepared by Murray Latimer on guaranteed wages for the Advisory Board to 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. The report resulted from the 
case brought by the United Steelworkers to the War Labor Board in 1944. The 
extensive survey requested by President Roosevelt was finally carried to com- 
pletion early this year. 

The Advisory Board, consisting of representatives of business, agriculture, 
labor, and the public, unanimously adopted a strong statement of approval of 
guaranteed wage plans. This statement declared that “The Board believes that 
the study shows clearly that plans guaranteeing wages or employment, when 
suitably adapted to the needs and conditions of the industry or establishment, are 
valuable to the entire nation and afford a wholesome and desirable means for 
improving both worker and employer security.” The board likewise stressed con- 
tinuing study by the government to advance the frontiers of knowledge in this 
area. President Truman accordingly requested the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Department of Labor, and the Department of Commerce to undertake this 
responsibility. Shortages of funds and lack of cooperation from business, which 
hampered the study for the Advisory Board, are continuing to retard progress 
even in understanding of the problems involved. 


The Latimer Report 


The Latimer report contains highly valuable material on many phases of 
guaranteed wages. It sets forth excellent data on the evils of insecurity and the 
weakness of present unemployment compensation laws.” A valuable analysis is 
made of the effect upon unemployment compensation benefits of the manner in 
which work is divided among the working force of a plant during periods of 
under-employment. Various possibilities of coordinating unemployment com- 
pensation with guaranteed wage plans are considered, and Latimer concludes that 
it would be desirable to amend state unemployment compensation laws to permit 
simultaneous receipt of unemployment benefits and payments by employers un- 
der guaranteed wage plans. Although this proposal would lessen the liability 
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or would assume under a given guarantee, the task of amending all the 
different state unemployment compensation laws is so great that we have been 
reluctant to undertake the task under present political conditions. 

Pioneer work was undertaken in — gross costs of various types of 
guarantee plans under employment conditions similar to those ee in 
1937 to 1941. In some plants, full-time guarantees for all regular employes 
would cost little, but in others limitations on the guarantee would be required to 
keep the cost to the employer within reasonable limits. Latimer’s ee ex- 
plores methods by which the cost can be kept down to an average of six per cent 
of payroll a year. These methods include limiting annual disbursements to ten 
per cent of guaranteed payroll, limiting coverage to 48 or 44 weeks in one year, 
and providing for termination of employes who have received payment for a 
year without working. In general, the limitations proposed “will produce a 
minimum income of about 75 per cent of full time, and an average income over 
90 per cent, taking unemployment insurance at present levels.” Through similar 
methods it is possible in concrete situations to gauge — costs and to de- 
velop reasonable limits, but access is necessary to employers’ records or to pay- 
roll data furnished to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

As Latimer points out, gross costs are reduced by savings in turn-over, im- 
proved morale, lower unit overhead costs, and other factors. Much can be done 
moreover to iron out fluctuations in employment if careful analysis is made of 
seasonal changes, marketing and pricing practices, and similar matters. It had 
been hoped, as part of the Advisory Board’s study, that meetings could be ar- 
ranged sediod labor and management in basic industries to develop specific 
proposals for stabilizing their operations. The great majority of corporations ap- 
proached refused even to cooperate in statistical analysis, so that the idea of 
conferences had to be abandoned. 

Although guaranteed wage plans, even if negotiated successfully on a wide 
scale, cannot by themselves assure full employment, their establishment need not 
wait on permanent achievement of full employment. Additional proposals are 
made by Latimer for making costs reasonable, including amendment of corporate 
tax laws to permit irrevocable payments into a guaranteed wage trust fund to 
be considered expenses not subject to corporate income tax. A section of the 
report prepared by Professors Alvin Hansen and Paul Samuelson explores the 
possibilities of definite government encouragement of such plans through a sys- 
tem of government grants-in-aid if employment plunges. 


Union Plans 


Some discussion is included in the Latimer report on the relationship between 
guaranteed wage plans and union policies on such matters as seniority, transfer 
of workers, and overtime payments. Because of the widespread variety of prac- 
tices in our industries the CIO Guaranteed Annual Wage Research Committee 
wisely concluded that it, could not develop specific recommendations for our 
affiliates on clauses to be included in guaranteed wage plans. The responsibility 
for this must rest with the International Unions. The committee, which is made 
up of research directors, services our affiliates in seeking the aid of government 
agencies and in evaluating special problems that may be encountered. 

By continuing to press our demand for guaranteed wages, the CIO can keep 
up the pressure for action to eliminate unemployment. oP boiinees men fail to 


back their faith in free enterprise with a guarantee to workers, our people have 
no assurance of security. 
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To achieve freedom from want, there must be provisions for steady and ade- 
“- incomes when wage-earners are stricken by the hazards of unemployment, 
illness, accidents, premature death, and old age. All these are phases of the 
broader problem of guaranteed incomes. Union plans negotiated through col- 
lective bargaining and social security laws supplement each other, but our suc- 
cess in obtaining both is far from complete, in spite of progress made in the 


last decade. 
cs) 


VICE-PRESIDENTS AND THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


During the year consideration of all major J amg confronting the organ- 
ization was given by meetings of the Vice-Presidents and of the Executive Board. 
It goes without saying that many of these problems were extremely involved and 
complex, arising as they did externally from the machinations of vested inter- 
ests and their congressional allies, and also out of internal situations that in- 
variably arise in any organization. 

One of these internal matters, namely, a situation that developed within the 
{nternational Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, has been referred to 
the ninth constitutional convention by the Executive Board. The board, acting 
on recommendation of the Vice-Presidents, undertook to reach a unanimous de- 
cision in this matter. A large majority of the board affirmed the decision of a 
special committee unanimously created to ascertain the facts and make recom- 
mendations. In view of the absence of unanimous agreement on the committee’s 
report, the board voted, in addition to referring the matter to the convention, 
“to refer the decision, for educational purposes, to the membership of all inter- 
national unions affiliated with our movement ‘3 

The Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board took prompt and decisive ac- 
tion in matters that arose constantly concerning anti-labor legislation, wage poli- 
cies, political action, organizing of the unorganized and questions of foreign 
policy. Under the direction and supervision of the board, we continued to func- 
tion actively with the labor unions of the world assembled in the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. The Vice-Presidents met four times, the Executive 


Board three times. 
@ 


CIO-AFL LABOR UNITY 


This issue is of grave importance to all members ot organized labor. Unity 
of action and unity of program are essential if the labor movement in this coun- 
try is to be prepared to meet the devastating attack now being directed against 
it and to mobilize the progressive forces of the nation for effective economic 
and political action. 

On December 6, 1946, on behalf of the CIO, your President initiated the 
proposal that the representatives of the American Federation of Labor, the rail- 
way labor organizations and the CIO participate in a joint meeting to accomplish 
this end. This resulted in the CIO and the AFL appointing a labor unity com- 
mittee for this purpose. The committee representing the CIO consisted of your 
President; Walter Reuther, president of the United Automobile Workers of 
America; Albert Fitzgerald, president of the United Electrical Workers; Emil 
Rieve, president of the Textile Workers Union of America, and Jacob Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
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A meeting occurred on May 1 and 2. This was at a time when the 80th Con- 
had already demonstrated through many measures that its program was 
directed against the interests of the American people. The meeting took place 
in the midst of the struggle to defeat the Taft-Hartley legislation. Unfortunately 
disagreement resulted. 

The CIO committee felt very deeply that the present unholy alliance between 
monopoly industry and its political agents in Congress represented the most 
— combination of economic and political reaction that American labor 

as ever faced, and that these sinister forces were determined to accomplish the 
complete destruction of American labor. With this in mind the CIO committee 
submitted a concrete proposal containing a four-point program. This was 
essentially: 

First, that as a first step towards organic unity, we agree for the defense of 
our membership against vicious legislation to destroy labor’s rights, to establish 
joint national, state and local community-wide committees to mobilize the sup- 
port of the labor and all other progressive groups. 

Second, that while we were jointly fighting against the forces of reaction in 
the legislative field we proceed with further exploration of organic unity between 
the two labor organizations. This would entail the immediate elimination of all 
jurisdictional disputes and cross-raiding. 

Third, that both the AFL and the CIO agree to accept certain specific demo- 
cratic trade union °c as the basis for further discussion on organic unity. 
This would include the recognition that any new organizational structure must 
give full and complete recognition to the principle of industrial unionism, that 
the autonomous rights of the existing international unions would be fully re- 
spected within a framework of the principles of the new national organization, 
and that the new organization must provide for the creation of effective labor 
remap. action machinery for advancing the legislative objectives of organized 
abor, between elections and at election time, and for the continuation of the 
CIO policy of participation in the United Federation of Trade Unions. 

Fourth, that parallel with the efforts thus outlined the CIO ~ sed that 
committees of AFL and CIO unions operating in the same field should also 
meet to explore the possibility of joint action in carrying out this program in 
their respective fields. 

The AFL rejected this program. Instead they insisted that there could be no 
discussion or consideration of any immediate problems. The AFL committee 
contended that the sole issue was the establishment of organic labor unity with- 
in the framework of the AFL and under existing policies of that organization. 
The AFL committee refused to depart from this adamant position. 

The CIO and its membership are fully conscious of the compelling challenge 
that organized labor faces today and for the near future. Our conviction that a 
united labor movement is desirous and obtainable remains unchanged. Our ene- 
mies are united. The forces of organized greed and their political henchmen 
stand in powerful combination, determined upon the destruction of American 
labor. We believe in all sincerity that joint and united action within the labor 
movement is the answer to the compelling challenge. Joint’ struggle and joint 
sacrifice in quenching the fires of reaction will give birth to the solidarity on 
which sound and workable unity can be built. 

The CIO recognizes its responsibilities to the millions of men and women 
who make up its membership, to its affiliated organizations, and to the labor 
movement as a whole. The cio proposal sets forth specific and practical steps 
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for building and earning labor unity on a lasting basis. The developing unity 
of program and action on the local level between AFL and CIO on economic 
and political matters is eloquent testimony as to the correctness of our position 
and should be strongly encouraged and vitalized. 

We believe that a united labor movement with strength, courage and vision 
can be fashioned in America and we believe that the proposal of the CIO repre- 
sents a practical approach to this problem. 

We stand prepared to continue to work sincerely and tirelessly for a united 


labor movement. 
e 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


It is gratifying to note that the CIO has made substantial gains during the 
period since our last convention. The National Labor Relations Board and Na- 
tional Mediation Board election results show a continuity of victories in almost 
every industry. 

Among the outstanding victories was the system-wide election among eight 
shop crafts on the Pennsylvania Railroad involving some 53,000 workers. In 
the first system-wide election held in 1945 in which CIO participated, we won 
three crafts—boilermakers, molders, power-house employe as railway shop 
laborers. In the system-wide PRR election held recently, CIO added to its 
victories the electrical workers, sheet metal workers and the carmen (includ- 
ing coach cleaners). The CIO United Railroad Workers now proudly claim 
some 43,000 workers on the PRR. 

The Telephone Workers’ Organizing Committee was set up after repre- 
sentatives of telephone groups contacted the CIO National Office. In con- 
ference with your President and Allan S. Haywood, vice-president and di- 
rector of organization, and representatives of telephone groups speaking for 
some 75,000 telephone workers. the TWOC-CIO was officially set up. 

At this writing a vote of the membership of the American Union of Tele- 
phone Workers (long-lines) has been taken, involving some 22,000 telephone 
workers which resulted in victory for CIO affiliation through this Organizing 
Committee. Other votes are in the process of being taken and plans for organ- 
izing work among other independent groups are being worked out. 

The telephone corporation, as 1s to be expected, is resisting in every way 
possible and is openly advising employes to vote against CIO. 

The Organization Department now has 34 regional directors, four sub-re- 
gional directors, and 70 field representatives directly assigned to the CIO. In 
addition, 46 field representatives are paid by the CIO and assigned to our various 
affiliated unions. Twelve officers of affiliated organizations are paid by the CIO. 
We now have 41 International Unions, National Unions and Organizing Com- 
mittees, and 391 local industrial unions affiliated with the CIO. Industrial Un- 
ion Councils number 387. 

Thé United Steelworkers of America negotiated approximately 1,600 wage 
agreements containing an overall wage increase and many other features of bene- 
fit to the Steelworkers. During the same period, this union chartered 163 new 
local unions. 

The United Automobile Workers, during the period from November, 1946, 
to September, 1947, won new contracts with 190 companies. This figure in- 
cludes NLRB elections won in 130 plants employing 17,904 employes. 

Oil Workers International Union from June, 1946, to June, 1947, partici- 
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pated in 89 NLRB elections, winning 60 of the 89. The elections covered ap- 
proximately 10,000 people. 

The United Rubber Workers since the last CIO Convention increased its 
membership by some 40,000. They have been successful in securing nationwide 
agreements with the “Big Four” of the rubber industry which covers more than 
half of their eee 

The United Packinghouse Workers issued 46 charters during the past year, 
despite the unsettled conditions in the industry created by the packers sitdown 
strike. Continuous progress is being made in Canada. 

The Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union has in the past twelve 
months established 46 new local unions with particular emphasis on the ex- 
tension of organizational activities in Canada and on the West Coast of the 
U. S. The Union can report 100 per cent renewals of existing contracts during 
the past year. It has won 22 elections and has added to its union over 20,000 
new members since the last CIO Convention. The Union is attempting as much 
as possible to institute nation-wide agreement with chain store companies and was 
successful in obtaining such a contract with the Douglas Shoe Co. 

The International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers during the past 
year have participated in 117 elections and card checks. Involved in these 117 
elections were 30,867 workers. This union won 83 elections giving them bar- 
gaining rights for an additional 21,639 workers. 

The United Furniture Workers of America have made substantial progress 
since our last national convention. The AFL raiding attacks, noted in the last 
CIO Convention report, were decisively defeated with the UFWA winning 
many NLRB elections by great majorities in such key furniture centers as Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Sumter,, S. C.; Martinsville, Va.; and Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

In the past year the UFWA won 82 NLRB elections covering 7,847 workers. 
Many of these elections were won in the South. Their per capita paying mem- 
bership has increased by 11,000, and the union has been successful in winning 
wage increases, paid holidays, paid vacations, union health and group insurance 
provisions and better conditions in contract negotiations. 

The Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association advises a gain of 758 mem- 
bers since our last convention report. 

Healthy organizational gains have been recorded in nearly every district of 
the International Woodworkers of America. Their increase in membership 
pe the past year is very encouraging and shows 17,500 new members have 
joined this union. Increased wage grants and other major benefits have been 
secured for the employes. Organization is about completed in British Columbia 
and most of the organizers will soon be withdrawn and their entire attention 
will be given to organization in Eastern Canada. The union has further broad- 
ened its scope of activities in the Southern states and has become established in 
states where it had no organization last year. The [WA have participated in 108 
elections in the U. S. and 51 charters have been issued since the last convention. 

The United Shoe Workers of America advises that gains have been made in 
practically every major shoe manufacturing center in the country, including 
some of the “run-away” factories now located in the South. Eight new locals 
and two district councils have been chartered since our last national convention. 

The Barbers and Beauty Culturists since the last CIO National Convention, 
have organized local unions in Chester, Pa., Beaumont, Texas, and St. Paul, 
Minn. At the present time they have 35 affiliated local unions and they con- 
tinue to make progress. 
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The CIO Brewery Workers Union report that progress in organizing in 
their industry has been made throughout the country. With the full cooperation 
of CIO Pittsburgh Regional Office under Director A. J. Federoft, they success- 
fully resisted a vicious and unwarranted attack by the Teamsters Union who 
sought to destroy their union there, which had a record of 50 years of collective 
bargaining. 

The Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers advise that eight new local un- 
ions have been set up since our last convention, comprising approximately 2,000 
members. 

As a result of highly successful organizational drives the UE has collective 
bargaining rights in a record number of 1,536 plants with 600,000 workers. 
Also 60,000 office workers in 100 units are members of UE either in separate 
locals or in production locals. As a result of organization in the South, locals 
have been established in Winston-Salem, N. C., and in Pulaski, Va. 

UE won 245 NLRB elections and card checks and recognition agreements 
covering 32,034 workers. 

Ten plants of the General Electric Co., were organized and UE won col- 
lective bargaining rights in five Westinghouse plants. 

Raids of the IBEW, IAM and other unions were beaten off successfully 
while the UE was able to bring to workers in major plants previously under con- 
tract to the IBEW and the IAM the benefits of bona fide, agressive trade union- 
ism. UE won 15 elections against the IBEW involving 8,025 workers and won 
eight elections against the IAM. 

The Industria] Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers has participated, 
from the period August 1, 1946, to August 1, 1947, in 49 NLRB elections of 
which the CIO won 35, covering 13,390 persons. All this represented new or- 
ganization and in addition to their previously organized saul this union 
participated in campaigns in other fields. : 

The Textile Workers Union now represent in excess of half million 
workers. Contracts covering 40,000 textile workers have been signed since 
TWUA last made a convention report 

In addition, collective bargaining rights have been won by elections in 91 
plants, employing 17,327 workers, where no agreements have been negotiated 
yet. This large number points up to an increasing trend among textile employers, 
especially in the South, to disregard collective bargaining elections. These mill 
owners either refuse to meet with the union representatives, or meet and stall 
until negotiations break down. They are making increasingly serious efforts to 
prevent effective unionism. 

The major gains in textile organization were in cotton-rayon mills and in 
woolens. By area, the middle Atlantic region led in plants organized with the 
South second. 

Intensive organizing campaigns have laid a firm base for this union in 
Canada where 15,000 textile workers are members of this union. 

The Utility Workers’ Union of America has increased its eves mem- 
bership by 32 per cent since the 1946 convention. During the same period, it has 


issued 38 new local union charters. Most of the time of their representatives 
has been devoted to organizational campaigns of a long range nature such as 
Boston Edison, Pennsylvania Power & Light, Ohio Fuel Gas, Indianapolis Power 
& Light, Detroit Edison, etc. etc. 

The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of America 
report an increase from 708 plants under contract to 758 plants, covering ap- 
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proximately 102,000 workers. FTA has won 111 elections in plants covering 
15,000 workers during this past year. Most of this organizational progress has 
been made in connection with the Southern Organizing Drive, especially in the 
tobacco leaf industry in the states of North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky and in 
the fruit and vegetable canning industry in Florida, and in the cottonseed oil 
industry in Mississippi. 

The United Paperworkers of America since November, 1946, have secured 
bargaining rights in 31 firms, representing approximately 4,000 employes. For 
1947 as compared to 1946 this union shows an increase in excess of 5,000 
members. 

The United Office and Professional Workers of America in the past year 
have increased their membership by more than 10,000. Over 300 major con- 
tracts have been successfully renewed and more than 50 new ones signed, to- 
gether embodying annual pay increases of over 10 million dollars for UOPWA 
members. 

The Transport Service Employes have grown seni and consistently since 
our last convention insofar as new groups are concerned. They have had some 
important election victories. They are making plans to conduct organizational 
campaigns within the near future among the Missouri & Pacific train porters, 
PRR dining car employes and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul RR dining 
car employes. 

The National Maritime Union remains the largest seamen’s union in the 
country. Since their convention last year, they have signed agreements with 10 
additional deep-sea companies, two harbor companies, and one river towboat 
company, making a total of 130 companies now under contract. During this 
same period the NMU secured two general wage increases of six per cent and 
five per cent for its members and secured payments for nine holidays at sea. 
It also obtained an appropriation from Congress for — of unemployment 
insurance to men who sailed on government-controlled ships during the war. 

The National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards in the period from 
January, 1946, to the present time has organized approximately 1,000 workers in 
the Hawaiian Islands into its Shoreside Division, Culinary and Service Work- 
ers Union. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America since January, 1946, have 
chartered a total of 68 locals in 30 states and two provinces in Canada. The 
greatest progress is indicated in cotton garments which accounts for 41 of the 
new locals. Ten are in clothing, five in laundry and cleaning and dyeing, and 
three in sportswear, and the remainder in miscellaneous fields. They have or- 
ganized during this period 117 firms employing a total of approximately 10,- 
000 workers. 

Transport Workers Union of America has chartered eight new locals. More 
than $1814, million in wage gains were won for city transit workers by Local 
100 in New York City. More than 23,000 of the New York City Transit Sys- 
tem’s 29,000 operating employes signed authorization cards designating this 
union as their bargaining representative. For the first time in New York bus 
history, a pension plan was won on two separate bus systems, climaxing a ten- 
year struggle to win retirement for workers who have reached 65 years of age and 
have 25 years of service. Highest rates in the air transport industry were won by 
the union in its first system-wide agreement covering maintenance employes of 
American Airlines. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers have chartered 22 new branches 
and have re-organized four branches which were inactive during the war years. 
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During this past year, their union has participated in approximately 25 NLRB 
elections, winning by a large majority in these cases. In contract negotiations, 
actual wage gains have run, in some cases, as high as 25 cents per hour. 

International Fur and Leather Workers have won wage increases for its 
membership ranging from 15 cents an hour upward, totalling over $16 million 
for the year. Improvements in working conditions were secured in practically 
all cases by means of peaceful negotiations. New shops were organized and 
brought under union contract in many states as well as in Canada. A new dis- 
trict was established in the South. 

United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers have organized and chartered 49 
new local unions. These have been established in all sections of the country with 
a large number of them located in the South. Most important organizing develop- 
ments have taken place in the Chicago-Midwest area where several thousand 
workers have come into the union. The 49 new locals account for an increase of 
9,000 to 10,000 members. Since September, 1946, organizing has been under 
the direction of Martin Wagner, President, and CIO Representative Robert C. 
Edwards. 

The Inlandboatmens’ Union show continued progress during the period 
since our last convention. 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of America, one of the newer CIO affiliates, 
has continued to organize the unorganized in this field and is making steady 
progress. 

The Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers have continued to make 
healthy gains during the period since the last CIO Convention. 

The Optical and Instrument Workers Organizing Committee has won 
some 30 elections and five new local unions have been established. Organizing 
campaigns at various optical companies are now under way. This organization 
has gained several locals because of the Southern Organizing Drive. 

The American Newspaper Guild has increased its membership in the past 
year by 1,500, having chartered 98 locals. 

During this past year a nationwide collective bargaining program brought 
wage increases to the membership averaging slightly more than $12 per week. 
The Guild is continuing its drive for an industrywide minimum ranging up- 
ward to $100 per week for experienced newsmen and others in skilled classifica- 
tions. 

The United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America has organized 
18 additional plants during the past year. This past year marked the final- shut- 
down of war plants which have been under contract with the FE-CIO but with 
the organizing of these additional plants, their membership shows a steady gain. 
Expansion of existing farm equipment manufacturing plants which FE already 
represents, will, within a year, increase their membership by at least 10,000 
additional workers. 

Since the amalgamation of the United Federal Workers with the State, 
County and Municipal Workers, over a year ago, steady organizational progress 
has been made. There has been a net increase of 12,000 dues paying members. 
This organization has locals in 475 cities and the union is now recognized as the 
largest organization of civil service workers in the United States and has signed 
collective bargaining contracts including maintenance of membership and check- 
off of dues with 36 municipalities, 

The International Fishermen and Allied Workers repor: they have increased 
their membership 2,631 as reported at their convention lield this year. Local 
unions have now been established in all major fishing areas of the United States. 
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The International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union reported at 
their convention held in April, 1947, that the number of workers covered by 
ILWU contracts approximates 88,500, the exact number depending upon seasonal 
variations in different fields of work. This represents a gain of 25,000 members 
during the two-year period 1945-1947 or since the last ILWU convention. They 
have chartered 14 new locals during this period. Also during this period the 
ILWU participated in 287 NLRB elections, of which the ILWU won 250. 

The American Communications Association, won Labor Board elections in 
12 shipping lines and three airlines, covering communications ground personnel. 
This union secured the affiliation of an independent union, the Commercial 
Cables Staff Employes Association. This was done by direct vote for affiliation 
and did not involve NLRB election. This union also won NLRB elections in 
three broadcast stations. Their outstanding victory was the winning of an NLRB 
election among the telephone operators in the Northern California and Nevada 


area. 
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CIO Organizing Campaign in the South 

CIO membership in the South has increased approximately 70 per cent 
during the past year, or about 280,000 new members have been added to 
CIO Unions, in the campaign under direction of Van A. Bittner. 

We have made splendid progress, especially when one considers the 
opposition we have met and the large amount of time to recruit and train 
our organizing staff. 

We feel that our gains in the future will be greater than those in the 
past, because we now have a smoothly functioning field staff and more than 
1,000 volunteer organizers. We also have well-established CIO unions in 
regions in which the CIO was virtually unknown before our arrival. An 
example of the latter can be found at Laurel, Miss., where there were no 
CIO members a year ago and where nearly 6,000 are now working under 
CIO contracts. 

The CIO has won more than 550 NLRB elections in the South. Most of 
these, naturally, resulted from campaigns conducted by the committee. Some 
resulted from drives that started before the committee was organized. Some 
were won with assistance from the committee and some by international unions. 

CIO has signed up a majority of the employes of about 275 Southern 
plants at which elections have not been held. Most of these groups have 
functioning local unions or a total of approximately 825 new local unions 
affiliated with various international unions of the CIO have been organized. 

We have healthy pluralities and membership in about 100 others in 
which organizing work was started recently. 

We have been accorded bargaining rights in a dozen or more plants 
without going through the formality of NLRB elections. 

Our gain in membership in new local unions has been accompanied by 
good gains in the old locals. 

It is impossible to accurately measure the economic benefits gained by 
Southern workers as a direct result of our drive. Contracts negotiated by 
our new unions brought higher pay and improved working conditions to 
thousands. Unorganized workers gained much, too, because many employers 
attempted to discourage membership in the CIO by granting their workers 
wage raises equal to those won by our workers through negotiations. 
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A large portion of the Textile Industry engaged in wholesale violations 
of the Wagner Act—blacklisting and firing employes illegally for union 
activity. These textile mill owners and operators have preached hate and 

layed on race and religious prejudice in an effort to keep their employes 
out of the CIO. 

Twenty CIO organizers and local union leaders have been physically 
assaulted during the campaign, two were shot at and their cars set afire 
and dynamite was set off at a number of meeting places to keep workers 
from organizing. 

In the numerous cases where civil rights of our leaders have been violated 
and several towns enacted unconstitutional city ordinances in an effort to 
impede our work, in practically every case our attorney has won acquittal for 
every CIO representative arrested on charges of violating these city ordinances. 

The largest CIO membership gains during the bei year were in North 
Carolina, Texas and Tennessee and surprisingly good progress has been made 
in such states as Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The greatest progress in membership and new unions was among wood 
workers, agricultural processing workers, textile workers, steel workers and 


packinghouse workers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


The work of the state, city and county Industrial Union Councils of the CIO 
has continued its steady expansion. During the last few years our Councils have 
developed highly competent personnel, skilled in special fields and thoroughly 
experienced in a great variety of activities important to the CIO. These organ- 
izations and people have been making an increasing contribution to unionism 
and to public relations in their states and localities. 

Soon after the convention of the CIO in 1946, it became apparent that 
dangerous attacks would be made on the position of organized labor in a large 
number of state legislatures which were scheduled to meet early in 1947. Ac- 
cordingly, John Brophy, director of Industrial Union Councils, summoned a con- 
ference of our state Councils, which met at Washington on December 5-7, 1946. 
This conference followed the pattern of previous meetings of state Council offi- 
cials which had been held in other years and addressed by your President and 
other officers of the CIO. It had been preceded by the annual conference of the 
United States Labor Department on labor legislation which was attended by a 
number of state Council officers. It took up a wide variety of problems facing 
our state organizations, such as improvement in Workmen’s Compensation Law 
and so forth, but concentrated on the most crucial issue, the pending anti-labor 
legislation in the state legislatures. 

At this meeting, state Council officers were advised of the principal lines of 
attack likely to be made on unionism. The CIO general counsel presented these 
dangers fully, and methods of clearance and communication were worked out 
so that the legal facilities of the CIO would be available on call to our state or- 
ganizations. The results of these legislative contests are analyzed elsewhere in 
this report, but it can be noted briefly that the attack in the several states was 
in all respects quite as vicious as we had anticipated. 

By dint of careful strategy and constant vigilance, our state Councils, work- 
ing through trained legislative departments and legislative representatives, were 
able to fight a defensive and delaying action. In some cases this process was 
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successful and in others it failed, leaving us in a position of having to contest 
unconstitutional legislation in the courts and to work for the repeal of that which 
must be regarded as constitutionally valid. 

On the national legislative front the situation, as everyone knows, has been 
no better. While our international unions and the CIO itself carry the primary 
responsibility for legislative work in Washington, our Councils, both state and 
local, have heavy duties in this connection in their own areas. It is mainly our 
Councils which must keep in touch with Representatives and Senators in their 
home districts. It is they which must undertake to have CIO members meet 
their legislators personally, so that these public officials may come to know the 
point of view of their own constituents at first hand. 

In addition, during recent months, a number of emergency meetings have 
been called in Washington by Legislative Director Nathan Cowan with the as- 
sistances of Director Brophy, attended by state and local officers, in connection 
with the Taft-Hartley bill and other menacing developments. The CIO has dis- 
approved in most cases of mass demonstrations, caravans and the like, but has 
sought to bring the outstanding CIO leaders from particular states to Washing- 
ton for personal consultation with their own Congressional delegations. 

On the positive side of our legislative program in the state legislatures, the 
CIO state Councils have continued to press for a variety of new laws beneficial 
to labor and for improvements in old laws. The modernization of workmen's 
compensation systems has been a problem to which our people have devoted 
considerable attention. Some gains have been made, but in view of the general 
political situation they have been far from adequate. This report dealt at length 
a year ago on the kind of basic improvements which are needed in our compen- 
sation systems all over the country, calling attention to the merits of the so-called 
Ontario Plan. While every foot of ground gained in this fight is worth while, 
the real need is not for minor improvements which can hardly hope to keep pace 
with rising living costs, but with a fundamental revision of the old approach to 
compensation which will guarantee life-long security to all injured workers with- 
out entanglement in technicalities. 

In the field of political action the period has been one of retrenchment and 
re-examination of policy for most of our state and city organizations. In politics, 
as distinguished from legislative matters, the Political Action Committees of the 
Councils maintain contact with the Political Action Committee of the National 
CIO, whose headquarters are now located in Washington. Nonetheless, the 
state and local Political Action Committees are regarded as committees of their 
respective Councils and are responsible to those Councils, subject to National 
CIO policy. 

The new federal law purports to impose serious limitations on the political 
activities of labor organizations. Detailed legal analyses of this law, a by 
the office of the CIO legal counsel, were sent to all Council officials by Director 
Brophy promptly after the enactment of the legislation. Your President made 
it clear at that time that we regarded a number of features of the legislation, 
particularly certain political restrictions, as unconstitutional, and that we would 
be guided in our action by our judgment as to our rights under the Constitution 
of the United States. These issues present serious responsibilities, in which our 
state organizations will have need of the expert assistance they have developed 
over the years. 

More and more it becomes clear that the CIO Industrial Union Councils have 
great responsibilities and potentialities in respect to labor education. The past 
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summer was notable for the initiation of series of summer schools operated under 
the auspices of groups of state Industrial Union Councils, or in some cases by 
individual state Councils. The direction of these projects has been in the hands 
of CIO Department of Education and Research in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Union Councils. 

The community services activities of our Councils have continued to expand 
as the result of collaboration between Director Brophy and the CIO Community 
Services Committee. It has become abundantly clear that well-planned training 
and referral activities which help CIO members with their out-plant problems 
are of great value to the members and to the unions as such. This work ties in 
closely with all organized relations with our city governments and also with 
public education and public relations activities, which are one of the most spe- 
cific responsibilities of city and county Industrial Union Councils. 

At the last convention a number of changes were made in the CIO Rules for 
Councils, providing, among other things, for roll call voting on the basis of per 
capita membership and restricting the support given by Councils to outside or- 
ganizations not recognized by the CIO. In regard to roll call voting the rule 
permitted certain exceptions to be made by the director of Councils in the light 
of local circumstances. It was recognized that the structure of our Council or- 
ganization reflected a wide variety of local situations and that no one blanket 
rule can be arbitrarily applied. As soon as some working experience had been 
gained in the application of the rule on roll calls, Director Brophy issued expla- 
nations and instructions which have been the basis for granting such exceptions 
as proved necessary. In regard to recognized organizations, it is now the prac- 
tice to consider individually inquiries made by Councils regarding the attitude 
of the CIO toward particular organizations, and to advise Councils on these ques- 
tions from time to time. 

Such difficulties as arise occasionally in the governance of our state and local 
Industrial Union Councils spring almost entirely from a lack of full affiliation. 
There is still too much of a tendency at times for locals which disagree with the 
way Councils are run to withdraw from the Council or suspend or reduce per 
capita tax payments. Such policies are inexcusable. The vital work which must 
be done by CIO unions acting together in each state and community cannot be 
done unless there is a well-financed and well-staffed Council there to carry it on. 
The structure of our state and city organizations is wholly democratic, and if 
abuses creep in at any point the director of Councils has power to correct them 
on request. For these reasons it is essential that all CIO locals affiliate with the 
proper Industrial Union Councils, maintain their affiliation and keep up their 
payment of per capita tax at full strength at all times. International union offi- 
cers as well as Council officers should bear the responsibility in mind and every- 
one should pull together toward this end. 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


In the current changing economic situation adequate information on 
collective bargaining problems and the functioning of our economy is of great 
importance. The CIO Department of Research and Education under di- 
rection of Kermit Eby, throughout the year has increased its services to the 
CIO. Members of its staft have testified before Congressional Committees 
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on legislative matters and assisted on the preparation of testimonies. The 
ECONOMIC OUTLOOK has reported the gist of our research and studies. 
Specifically, since the convention met one year ago, Stanley Ruttenber. 
and Katherine Ellickson, assistant directors of Research, have concern 
themselves with the following matters which have been of particular signifi- 
cance. Months before the preparation of the Nathan Report in connection 
with the CIO case for increased wages, the CIO Wage Research Committee 
under the direction of Mr. Ruttenburg met with the research directors of the 
five largest CIO unions and in cooperation with them prepared a compre- 
hensive report which covered the major aspects of the CIO’s wage case. This 
report combined with the Nathan Report was the foundation on which the 
CIO built its wage case. Basic material incorporated with these reports was 


published in the ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, pictured in filmstrips and simul-. 


taneously released in a pamphlet. 

CIO's testimony prepared on tax legislation won the respect of Con- 
gressional Committees and tax experts throughout the nation. This re- 
port was prepared in cooperation with students of taxation. Because the 
report will be of continuing use when Congress reconvenes, the department 
is publishing it in an adequately illustrated manual. We believe the sub- 
ject of taxation should be studied and understood by more and more CIO 
leaders. 

With the involving complications of our economy, more and more issues 
facing the CIO and the legislative department, in particular, are economic in 
nature. Furthermore, since the creation of the Full Employment Committee 
and the delegation to the department of the responsibility of preparing and 
clearing all economic reports of the CIO, its responsibility has markedly in- 
creased. For example, during the year the department prepared testimonies 
on such widely divergent matters as agriculture policy, minimum wages, 
health, federal aid to education, Department of Labor budgets, and the eco- 
nomic section of your President’s testimony on the Taft-Hartley Bill. 

From time to time the staff economists of the department are called on 
to serve as teachers in educational institutions. 


Contacts with Government Research Agencies 


Since we believe that government should effectively discharge its im- 
portant responsibility of providing basic tacts on labor matters and economic 
problems, we supported adequate appropriations for government research 
agencies. But Congress slashed funds to levels that deliberately prevent the 
American people having the information required for peaceful and just 
settlement of labor disputes and for effective formulation of public policy. 
The budget of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was cut 50 per cent, om arts 
of the Department of Commerce and the Federal Security Agency seen 
heavily. Fear of future budget cuts from an unfriendly Congress tends to 
interfere further with effective action by these agencies. We have urged that 
the administration, in making its budget plans for the next year, plan for 
truly adequate programs. 

Numerous meetingsshave been held with representatives of government 
research agencies to discuss methods of meeting labor’s needs, improving the 
reliability of economic data, and saving the most vital activities in spite of 
slashed funds. Such consultation centers in the Joint Labor Research Ad- 
visory Committee re-established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, with 
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representatives from this department and from our largest international un- 
ions, and in a similar committee that regularly advises the Division of Statis- 
tical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. Excellent cooperation has been 
obtained from research representatives of our affiliates in dividing up respon- 
sibility for peg topics through service on eight subordinate working 
committees. The CIO staff member assigned to this work has kept the inter- 
national unions informed of important developments and has helped present 
their needs to appropriate agencies. 

Although there is growing recognition of the value of consultation with 
labor research representatives, this continues to be offset in part by fear em- 
ployers will refuse to cooperate in studies of wages or productivity if labor 
is to peculiar even in a small way. It is taken for granted that employers 
shall be consulted, but not people who can speak for the workers. 

To offset false propaganda about falling labor effort we have sought im- 
proved measurement of output per manhour and labor costs, and have parti- 
cipated both in a conference on productivity, which drew wide attention last 
October, and in a continuing committee to stimulate improved work in this 
difficult field. Proposals for developing better wage data and speeding its 
tabulation have been made, but slashes in BLS funds will mean less, not 
more, information on this crucial matter. We have urged that renewed 
efforts be made to improve the reliability of the consumers’ _ index, 
especially of the difficult rent component. A member of the department's 
staff has served on the technical advisory committee for the BLS study of the 
city worker’s family budget, which will be released shortly. Our representa- 
tives urged more adequate allowances in the case of food, especially. Pro- 
posals were made for improving the census count of the unemployed, and 
we strongly but vainly supported funds to permit collection of data on em- 
ployment and unemployment by states and cities. The collection of data on 
corporate finances has likewise suffered from budget cuts, and so have im- 
portant studies of consumer incomes and spending. 


The Council of Economic Advisers 


The Council of Economic Advisers, established under the Employment 
Act of 1946, has issued one report of its own and prepared materials for two 
economic reports by the President. The data presented have been important 
in focusing attention on the lag in purchasing power and the tremendous 
rise in prices and corporate profits. But the council is dependent upon other 
government agencies for necessary information since its own staff is very 
small. In the year ahead the council should have a far larger budget it it is 
to develop positive and specific programs for achieving full employment. 
The same business groups who opposed passage of the Full Employment Act 
are naturally reluctant to have the council function effectively or to cooperate 
with it on basic analysis of the functioning of our economic system. 

A number of meetings have been held by the CIO officials and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and staff contacts have been maintained. We have 
discussed such matters as labor relations, wages, prices, health, and foreign 
aid, and we have urged aggressive action on monopoly problems. 


Other Research Activities 


The department has been assigned special responsibility for work on 
guaranteed wages and for cooperation with the Full Employment Committee. 
Members of the staff have served on the Labor Committee of the National 
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Planning Association and on advisory committees to the Women’s Bureau | 


and parts of the Social Security Administration. 


Education 


For the first time, the Department of Education and Research held a | 
National Education Conference from March 13-16, at Columbus, Ohio, © 
which was attended by two-hundred delegates. Helen Gahagan Douglas and — 
Allan Haywood and leading CIO educators were among those who addressed | 


the conference. 


A new departure in the department’s program was the sponsoring of 
Leadership Training Schools in areas where international unions and region- | 
al councils have not run schools. These were run with the cooperation of the © 


National CIO Department of Organization and Department of Industrial 


Union Councils and in some cases in connection with regional and state | 


groups. The Political Action Committee and Legal Department contributed 
teachers to most of these schools. 


Seven schools were run during the past summer. Schools for CIO mem. | 


bers in the areas listed were: 


The South, at Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee from June _ 


15-July 12. 
Indiana, at the University of Indiana, Bloomington, August 10-16. 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, at Danebod Folk School, Tyler, Minne- 
sota, from August 17-23. 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, at Pendle Hill, | 


* Wallingford, Pennsylvania, August 17-23. 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, at Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia, August 17-30. 
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Rocky Mountain Area: Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Utah, at © 


Estes Park, Colorado, August 29-September 1. 


Missouri, Kansas, and southern Illinois, at Montebello, Missouri, Sep- ~ 


tember 7-13. 
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The schools have been under the direction of George T. Guernsey, assistant — 


director of Education. 


The department received a grant of $1,000 from a foundation for scholar- ; 


ships for southern CIO members to attend our schools. 


During the past year a representative of the department has served on the | 


Labor Advisory Committee on the labor education program of the Division 


of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department of Labor and also on the com- | 


mittee for the Extension of Education. 


Labor Extension Service Bills 


The department is working closely with the CIO Legislative Department _ 


for the Labor Extension Act (S. 1390 and H. R. 4078), passage of which will 
greatly extend labor education services throughout the country. The bill 
will provide federal funds for university labor education programs developed 
in cooperation with labor unions. While business and agriculture have long 
received aid from American colleges, labor’s educational needs are inade- 
quately served. This bill will help provide competent instructors, facilities 
and funds for extension classes, on-campus short courses, and moving pic- 
ture and library services for CIO unions on a national scale. Several thou- 


sand dollars have been contributed by CIO unions to support the work of 
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the committee and an intense effort for the bill will be made as we approach 
hearings in January. 


Film and Filmstrip Program 


The department has long recognized the value of visual aid materials 
in union programs and has, during the past year, been able to expand its 
16-mm. film and sound filmstrip programs. Our film library at present con- 
tains some thirty-five 16-mm. prints of films which are available to CIO un- 
ions on a rental basis. In adding films to our library, we follow a policy of 
stocking only those directly related to basic CIO policy and interests. We 
assist and advise local unions in obtaining films of general interest from 
local distributors. 

Further distribution has been achieved for the colored sound filmstrip 
Guaranteed Wages the Year Round, produced by the department last year. In 
addition, a new filmstrip, Raise Wages—Not Prices, based on the Nathan and 
the CIO Wage Research Committee reports, was produced by the department. 
One hundred copies were sold and reached an audience of between 20,000 and 
25,000. 


Records and Transcriptions 


In order to facilitate the use of labor songs by local education leaders, 
conferences, and school groups, the rag has issued a 16” record of 
ten outstanding labor songs. It is recorded at 3314 rpm on both sides of un- 
breakable bakelite. These same songs will be recorded on 12” records at regular 
phonograph speed. 


Other Education Services 


The department has prepared and distributed once a month to 3,000 
CIO education workers a bibliography of free materials. It has also under- 
taken to secure free posters for union- distribution. We are now in the proc- 
ess of distributing 20,000 copies of an anti-discrimination poster entitled 
“Knock Him Out! Labor Can Do It,” and 10,000 sets of anti-discrimination 
posters reproducing statements by Bob Hope, Frank Sinatra, Kate Smith, 
General Eisenhower, and your President. 

We have prepared a poster on the distribution of savings in the United 
States based on a Federal Reserve Board study. Ten thousand copies of this 
poster have been distributed. 

There have been 5,000 kits of materials prepared by the Department of 
Research and Education. These kits, which include many of CIO’s pam- 
phlets, issues of the ECONOMIC OUTLOOK, material from the Farmers Un- 
ion, have been distributed to the CIO international union and state conven- 
tions. 

A special kit of seven pieces of CIO material and a letter was prepared 
and mailed to 3,000 high school libraries. 

An important part of the work of the department is the preparation and 
distribution of printed materials both for CIO members and the general public. 
New pamphlets issued this year include (size of edition given in parentheses) : 
For American Y outh, (75,000) a two-color folder summarizing resolutions from 
the 1946 CIO Convention dealing with problems of public education, housing, 
health, and welfare; 50,000 copies were mailed to non-CIO people on our mail- 
ing lists. Why Wages Must Be Rassed, (100,000), contains informantion from 
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the Nathan Report and the CIO Wage Research Committee’s report ; it was issued 
at the time when wage negotiations were on, and 65,000 copies were mailed to 
both CIO and non-union people on our mailing lists in an attempt to provide 
them with this basic economic information. Razse Wages, Not Prices. (50,000), 
reproduced in pamphlet form our sound filmstrip of the same title, which was 
based on the Nathan and CIO Wage Research Committee’s report. The Case for 
Labor, (25,000), reproduced summary of my testimony on the Taft-Hartley 
Bill. An Address by Rabbi Stephen Wise given at the Eighth CIO Convention 
was printed during the year (200,000). One international union was respon- 
sible for distributing 125,000 copies. Should Labor Have a Direct Share In 
Management, (15,000), was prepared for the 1946-47 national high school 
and college debating program. In connection with the 1947-48 debates on the 
subject, “ compulsory arbitration”, this department is providing five thousand 
kits of five CIO pamphlets for distribution to high school and college debating 
teams. In addition, the department has been instrumental in the Legal Depart- 
ment’s preparing a chapter on compulsory arbitration for the Debater’s Year- 
book. Union and Co-ops, (25,000), which has had a very good press. During 
the year, we distributed a little over 200,000 copies of the picture story book 
Joe Worker, The Story of Labor. What Is the Law and To Abolish Discrimina- 
tion were published by our department for the CIO committee to abolish dis- 
crimination. The Closed Shop, testimony of the Rev. Jerome L. Toner, O. S. B. 
before the Senate Labor Committee, was put out by the department. The Truth 
About CIO which was first issued three years ago, had during the year an addi- 
tional circulation of about 175,000 copies. This brought total circulation above 
500,000. 100,000 of these were distributed by the Telephone Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee during its drive. For CIO Stewards, a manual on the duties and 


responsibilities of shop stewards, continued to be a steady seller (at least 35,000 ~ 





copies were distributed during the current year, making a total circulation for this ~ 


piece of 75,000). 
Our pamphlet Guaranteed Wages the Year Round continues in demand and 
to date has had a total circulation of over 200,000 copies. 


Forthcoming publications of the department include a manual on organizing 


women’s auxiliaries; a research report on taxation problems; ““What’s Ahead ?— 
A Survey of Current Economic Trends,” ean from the July, 1947, ECO- 
NOMIC OUTLOOK, and a CIO songbook which will include the music. 

For the ECONOMIC OUTLOOK itself, paid subscriptions and orders rose 
to a new high of A age 10,000, and individual issues during the year 
had circulation as high as 50,000. Among the titles of OUTLOOK issues were: 


“Profits Soaring to Highest In U. S. History” (25,000) ; “Decline in Wages — 
Threatens U. S. Economy” (20,000) (These two issues were reprinted together _ 
under the title Why Wages Must Be Raised, which had a total circulation of — 
100,000) ; “‘Industry’s Return on Investments Increasing” (35,000) ; “H. R. 1— | 


Tax Relief for the Greedy . . .” (40,000) ; “Government Report Backs Guaran- 


teed Wage” (50,000) ; “Growth of Monopolies Threatens Age of Plenty” (25,- | 
000); and “CIO of Economic Trends” (20,000; being issued as | 


pamphlet, What’s Ahead). 





Mats of ECONOMIC OUTLOOK charts are widely used, being sent regu- © 


larly to more than 50 CIO papers each month and on occasion to 150 papers. | 
Many CIO papers published used the charts and reprinted the text of the Novem- | 
ber, 1946, OUTLOOK, “Profits Soaring to Highest in U. S. History’’; at beast a 


million and a half CIO members were reached in this way. 
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The department has continued to expand its mailing lists which have grown 
so that we have almost 100,000 names in 40 categories These are being used 
constantly for special mailings of materials in order to present CIO’s point of 
view to the public. 

e 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Most of the CIO publicity and public relations activities during the past 
year were aimed at combatting the trend that resulted in passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by Congress and various anti-labor bills by state legislatures. 

Considerable attention was given. also, to the CIO's membership campaign, 
particularly in the South. 

The CIO, unable because of lack of finances to keep pace with the costly 
advertising campaigns of business and industrial groups, placed emphasis on 
the labor press, pamphleteering, issuance of news releases and other low-cost 
methods of informing the public. 


General Activities 


The CIO continued its policy of making easily available to the press all 
pertinent information relating to its activities. 

The CIO publicity department issued about 500 press releases during the 
past year, arranged frequent press conferences and radic appearances and 
answered thousands of mail and phone queries about CIO undertakings. 


CiO Press 


The Union News Service, weekly clipsheet, mimeographed releases, mats, 
pictures, features, etc., were providd the CIO press by the CIO Publicity Depart- 
ment. 

The CIO NEWS, in addition to publishing its weekly national edition, print- 
ed regularly a dozen special editions, for international and local union groups. 
The CIO NEWS also published special supplements on important issues (such 
as the 1947 Voting Guide). 

Radio 

In addition to frequent special CIO broadcasts and the participation of 
CIO speakers on radio forums and other programs, the CIO secured regular 
weekly sustaining programs on two major networks. 

The CIO was one of the sponsors of “Labor USA” on the American Broad- 
casting Company network and “American United” on the National Broadcasting 
Company network. 

The CIO Publicity Department distributed hundreds of thousands of pam- 
phlets produced by the various CIO departments and committees. It also ar- 
ranged for the publication in numerous magazines of articles written by leaders 
of the CIO. 

Len De Caux, CIO publicity director since the early days of the CIO move- 
ment, resigned as of July 15, 1947. He was succeeded by Allan L. Swim, 
former public relations director of the CIO Organizing Committee. Ed Stone, 
CIO public relations representative in Louisiana, succeeded Swim in his Organiz- 
ing Committee post. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The period since the last convention has witnessed the sharpest change in 
labor law and in the legal problems confronting CIO unions since the very 
founding ot the CIO itself. During this period an ever-increasing and changing 
body of legal problems has confronted the CIO unions and the National Office. 
During this period there has been passed the Taft-Hartley Act as well as a great 
number of extremely restrictive anti-labor laws in the various states. In addition, 
legal problems have multiplied as a result of an increasing resort to the courts 
for the purpose of weakening unions. 

The Legal Department under Lee Pressman, general counsel, has continued 
to afford its services to the various CIO unions in meeting these grave issues and 
by analyses for general distribution, by pamphlets, by conferences, by mail, has 
attempted to furnish to CIO members and leaders the answer to some of the 
most pressing of the legal problems. During the past year a large portion of 
‘the work of the department has been devoted to the analysis of proposed anti- 
labor measures and in the drafting and preparation of testimony for CIO wit- 
nesses. In this work the department has worked closely with the Legislative 
Department. 

The Legal Department has more intensively than ever before worked with 
the general counsels of the various CIO unions through frequent meetings for 
the purpose of discussing the many common prob!ems which 5, ve arisen. Many 
of the matters in which the department has been called upon for legal represen- 
tation or for the preparation of materials are covered in such other sections of 
this report as those pertaining to legislation, social security and political action. 


1. The Taft-Hartley Act and the National 
Labor Relations Board 


Even prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in administering the Wagner Act was in headlong retreat from the 
policies originally established under the Wagner Act. 

As a result of the Board’s decisions, the rights of strikers under the Act were 
watered down and made meaningless. The obligation to bargain collectively 
became an empty formula as a result of backward interpretations of the Act. 
Likewise, the Board, prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, commenced 
the practice of refusing to disestablish labor organizations which it found to be 
company-dominated. Finally, during this same period, the Board made a dead 
letter of the provisions of the Act dealing with employer interference, coercion 
and restraint. 

In matters of representation the Board’s record was also disappointing. In 
case after case the Board insisted upon carving out crafts from established indus- 
trial units. 

The Board’s administration of the Wagner Act prior to the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act constituted an open invitation to the employers of this country 
to attempt to destroy labor organizations which have been built up after years of 
struggle. The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has intensified this danger. 
Federal labor policy has been completely converted from a code for the protec- 
tion of self-organization and of collective bargaining into an instrument which 
is placed in the hands of employers for the purpose of destroying unions and 
crippling collective bargaining. 

The Taft-Hartley Act presents an inestimable threat to the existence of labor 
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organizations. The weapons which this law creates and sanctions are legal gov- 
ernmental may oes With this law on the books, labor organizations are con- 
fronted with the revival of many discredited legal devices to hamper and ob- 
struct them. 

Some of the most important legal problems are created by provisions re- 
introducing into the law the odious “illegal purpose” doctrine under which a 
strike or a picket line is legal only if its purpose is not prohibited. Under the 
new law, there is a very shadowy line between the type of strike which is per- 
mitted and the type which is prohibited. Careful legal analysis is required to 
make certain that the line is drawn at the right point in order to avoid the in- 
junction and damage suits which the Act directs at “illegal” strikes. The right 
to strike is further impaired by the establishment of certain technical require- 
ments which must be complied with even in connection with legal strikes. These 
are cooling-off and notice requirements. These provisions are so vague and so 
technical that they have alecady produced a host of legal problems. 

Serious legal difficulties under the Act will arise in connection with the pro- 
visions dealing with union coercion and restraint. There is an immediate legal 
problem of defining and limiting these provisions so that they will not be used 
to hamper legitimate organizing activities. An additional source of legal diffi- 
culty will, of course, be found in the generous provisions in the new Act for 
injunctions. Some of these injunctions are not only mandatory but are directed 
exclusively against labor organizations. 

The inquisition into the political views of labor leaders which is written into 
the Act and the sweeping outlawry of all forms of political activity by labor 
organizations present immediate legal problems of civil rights which have tre- 
mendous constitutional importance. 

Perhaps the most dangerous type of legal problem which has arisen in con- 
nection with the Taft-Hartley Act is the problem arising from the invitation in 
the Act to sue labor organizations for damages. At the very outset of the 
Act, CIO unions made it clear that they did not intend to permit the Act to 
become an instrument for wiping out their treasuries. The Act immediately 
produced labor strife over the determination of employers to use the suit for 
damages as a means of destroying the union. Several CIO unions have succeeded 
in obtaining collective bargaining contracts which make it clear that in the event 
of a claimed breach of contract it is the collective bargaining agreement which 
exclusively determines the rights of the parties and not a harassing lawsuit. 
The Legal Department has been particularly active in framing model provisions 
which will safeguard the rights of unions against the type of indiscriminate and 
harassing lawsuit which the Taft-Hartley Act invites. 

Various other types of provisions and forms, such as notice provisions, wage- 
reopening clauses, check-off cards, have been drafted in cooperation with counsel 
for CIO unions in order to meet problems raised by the new law. 

While the legal problems briefly touched upon are formidable enough and 
present a tremendous challenge to the department and to counsel for all CIO 
unions, they hardly present the entire story. The fact is that the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act has encouraged the anti-labor forces of this country on every 
legal front. The injunction evil under the impetus of the reactionary drive which 
produced the Taft-Hartley Act has become a festering sore. Judges with in- 
creasing frequency issue injunctions in complete disregard of the rights of 
workers. 

It is a gross and dangerous delusion to assume that labor disputes today are 
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significantly freer of the injunction evil than those of a quarter-century ago. It 
is commonplace today tor judges to issue injunctions limiting the number, loca- 
tion, conduct and message of pickets 

Unquestionably, this development is closely related to the reactionary drive 
which produced the Taft-Hartley Act. Equally closely related to that drive are 
the state anti-labor laws. 


2. State Anti-Labor Laws 


The campaign against the Taft-Hartley Act has served to obscure the wave 
of reactionary and anti-labor legislation enacted during the past year in the 
states. There has never been in the past fifteen years a session of state legisla- 
tures which has produced as much anti-labor legislation as this year’s session. 

In at least tourteen states, laws have been passed purporting to prohibit or 
limit the closed shop or other types of union-security agreement. These states 
are Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota. Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia. In three of these states (Arizona, North Dakota and New Mexico) 
ratification in a popular election is necessary before the laws become effective. 

In addition, a number of states, including Arkansas, Iowa, Rhode Island and 
Texas, permit the check-oft only if it is authorized by an individual employe. 
Delaware has outlawed the check-off entirely. Such states as North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Arkansas, Georgia and Iowa make it illegal to require the 
payment of dues as a condition of employment. 

Equally alarming is the scope of legislative activity restricting the right to 
strike and picket. Legislative restrictions on these rights have been enacted in 
Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and Utah. Under the laws of some 
of these states, picketing is permitted only if the majority of the employes have 
voted in favor of a strike. Such restrictions on the right to picket were enacted 
despite the fact that as a result of test cases filed by the CIO, similar laws have 
been held unconstitutional by the courts. In still other states a strike ts unlawful 
unless approved by a majority vote of all the employes. This also is a type of 
legislation which has already been banned as unconstitutional. 

A number of the states listed above have passed laws limiting the place 
where picketing may be conducted or attempting to define the manner in which 
picketing may be conducted. Laws of this type regulating strikes and picketing 
can only be tested when they are invoked in a particular labor dispute. The CIO 
intends in the appropriate case to attack the constitutionality of these provisions 
if they are applied in such a way as to impair the basic constitutional rights of 
workingmen and women and their organizations. 

Under the guise of dealing with jurisdictional disputes, highly dangerous 
laws have been passed regulating or prohibiting strikes in California, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri and Pennsylvania 

The “secondary boycott’ has furnished the pretext for a series of sweeping 
anti-labor laws in Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and Utah. These laws seek to destroy and limit 
the exercise of rights which have been sanctioned by the courts for over a gen- 
eration. A legislative backward step which is related to the statutes listed above 
are laws such as those passed in Idaho and Utah which limit the definition of a 
“labor dispute” to disputes between an employer and his employes. 

During the past session, extremely repressive legislation was enacted in ten 
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states virtually eliminating the right to strike in disputes between public 
utilities and their employes. These states are Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 

The New Jersey law was used in an effort to break the strike ot the telephone 
workers. The CIO actively participated in a suit to test the constitutionality of 
the New Jersey law. This suit was discontinued when the telephone strike was 
settled. 

Government employes became the victims ot a new series ot repressive laws 
eliminating their right to strike. In Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas, such laws were placed on the statute books. These laws 
usually provide that a violation of the Act results in a termination of employ- 
ment and deprivation of employment rights. 

To the list of existing statutes requiring registration and financial returns on 
the part of labor unions, there have been addei new laws in Delaware, New 
Hampshire and North Dakota which contain detailed registration and financial 
return requirements. Several states have passed special laws providing that labor 
organizations may sue or be sued and in some cases specify that unions are 
responsible for the actions of their “representatives.” Laws of this type were 
enacted in Arizona, Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Texas. Under the Texas law a labor organization whose members 
engage in picketing or a strike is liable for damages in the event that such 
picketing or the strike is held to be a breach of contract. 

Laws listed above are by no means all of the anti-labor laws which were 
passed in the just completed legislative sessions. They serve to indicate the tre- 
mendous scope of anti-labor legislation in this _— today. Virtually every 
basic right of labor—the right to strike, the right to picket, the right to organize 
—has been attacked directly by anti-labor legislation. The existence of this legis- 
lation on the books is a danger to the labor movement of the first magnitude. 

The CIO will continue, as in the past, to test the validity of this legislation 
and to obtain court declarations of basic constitutional rights. 

It should be noted, however, that some of the legislation which has been 
passed is indistinguishable from laws of a type already invalidated by various 
courts throughout the country, including the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court by various technical rulings has made it increasingly 
difficult to obtain a test of anti-labor legislation. These laws can only be tested 
when appropriate conditions present themselves. In addition, it should be 
pointed out that the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has limited the grounds 
upon which many of these laws may be challenged. It was formerly possible to 
contend that many of the kinds of anti-labor laws listed above were in conflict 
with the Wagner Act. With the substitution of the reactionary Taft-Hartley 
Act for the Wagner Act, the claim of a conflict between state law and federal 
law becomes increasingly difficult to make. 


3. Court Litigation 


The Legal Department has participated in a number of cases involving im- 
portant principles affecting the rights of workers generally or of large groups in 
our membership. The CIO and all of its major affiliates actively participated in 
the Mine Workers case in the Supreme Court. 

In that case there were two questions of importance involved: (a) whether 
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the miners employed in coal mines which had been seized by the government 
under the Smith-Connally Act were entitled to the protection of the anti-injunc- 
tion provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and (b) whether a court could 
circumvent the anti-injunction provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act by re- 
quiring compliance with the requirements of an injunction pending final deter- 
mination of whether or not it had power to issue an injunction. The Supreme 
Court ruled aga:nst the coal miners on both of these grounds in one of the most 
reactionary and incomprehensible decisions ever handed down by that court. 

Another Supreme Court case in which the CIO participated involved the 
Hatch Act, limiting the political rights of federal employes. Just as a majority 
of the court held in the Mine Workers case that the miners were second-class 
citizens, so they held in the Hatch Act case that government employes were 
second-class citizens and not entitled to full participation in political action. 

The CIO and all of its major affiliates joined in support of a petition to the 
Supreme Court for reconsideration of a dangerous doctrine enunciated in the 
Harris case. In that case, the Supreme Court substantially weakened the protec- 
tions of the Fourth Amendment of the Constitution prohibiting illegal searches 
and seizures. Under this decision the Supreme Court authorized the search of a 
home without a search warrant — something never before sanctioned by the 
courts and which the Fourth Amendment expressly prohibits. Under this deci- 
sion, police officers are afforded an almost unlimited means of search and seizure, 
practically unhampered by the cherished safeguards of the Fourth Amendment. 
Aware that the destruction of any of the guarantees of the Bill of Rights con- 
stitutes a threat to the existence of that democratic liberty which is essential to 
the functioning of free trade unions, the CIO, together with its affiliates, filed 
a strong brief in support of a petition for rehearing. This petition for rehearing 
was denied by the court. 

In the field of civil rights, as well as in the field of labor, the court’s record 
during the past year has been profoundly reactionary. 

Another case now before the Supreme Court in which the CIO plans to 
participate involves the validity of restrictive covenants. In that case the CIO 
will join in the contention that a restrictive covenant barring a particular racial 
or religious group from the right to purchase, use or occupy property, is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

The CIO filed a brief and presented oral argument to the court in the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery case—the portal-to-portal case. This case, in which a federal 
district court actually reversed the ruling of the Supreme Court, is noteworthy 
for two reasons: (a) the decision was preceded by a campaign of pressure of 
propaganda, of smear and blackmail, of unprecedented proportions in order to 
force judicial denial of the plaintiff's claims, and (b) at a crucial point in the 
case the Department of Justice suddenly made an appearance in support of the 
position of the employers, Rp when the case was before the Supreme 
Court the Wage-Hour Division had supported the position of the employes. 

Included in the litigation activities of the CIO during the past year was the 
filing of a brief against the injunction and in support of the strikers in the 
Pittsburgh utility workers’ strike. 

The litigation in which the CIO is involved whereby it seeks to establish 
certain principles or to obtain from courts declarations of fundamental rights 
for workers, is only a part of its task. An increasingly important and time- 
consuming aspect of CIO litigation is defense against legal attack. It has 
become a regular practice in certain types of lawsuits to attempt to make the 
CIO defendant along with a particular local or international union for the pur- 
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pose of extracting a large money judgment. We have been largely successful in 
most cases in defeating this type of attack. 

The CIO Southern Drive conducted by the CIO Organizing Committee has 
presented many legal problems, particularly in the field of civil rights. Since 
the last convention the CIO was successful in obtaining a declaration of inva- 
lidity of four North Carolina ordinances variously requiring a license as a con- 
dition for the privilege of engaging in organizing, restricting the use of pam- 

hlets and loud-speaking devices in organizational campaigns, and forbidding 
the distribution of union leaflets at union meetings and public places. 

In addition, as a result of a case involving the CIO Organizing Committee, 
a Georgia court declared invalid an ordinance of a Georgia municipality impos- 
ing a license upon organizing. 

The Legal Department is now taking an appeal from a conviction under a 
Georgia ordinance making it a crime to engage in organizing activity without 
paying a license fee of $1,500. 

A particularly vicious device of Southern pry aac is the use of evictions 
from company-owned homes for the purposes of breaking unions and defeating 
organization. We have litigated many cases involving this problem and in some 
cases we have successfully resistcd these evictions. 

In a series of damage suits based upon events alleged to have taken place in 
local unions, liability against international unions and the CIO has been as- 
serted. In one case the Legal Department has secured a decision by an Alabama 
court that service upon local union officials and international union agents cannot 
subject the CIO to liability in such a damage suit. 

These damage suits have involved assertions that individual employes have 
been harmed by the joint action of the CIO, international affiliates and local 
unions, through the enforcement of maintenance-of-membership contract clauses, 
seniority clauses and check-off. 


4. Wage-Hour Law 


During the past year, the Supreme Court has handed down a number of 
decisions substantially limiting rights under the Wage-Hour Act. 

However, the chief blow which was struck against the Wage-Hour Act came 
in the form of legislation. On May 14, 1947, Congress passed a law called the 
Portal-to-Portal Pay Act, which severely limits workers’ rights under the Wage- 
Hour Law, not only with respect to portal-to-portal but with respect to wage- 
hour claims of any kind. 

When portal-to-portal pay legislation was proposed, it was bitterly fought 
by the CIO. The Legal Department, in cooperation with the Legislative Depart- 
ment, prepared extensive briefs and testimony in i daca to the law. The 
fears of the CIO with respect to the law are amply borne out by its provisions. 
This law, the first legislative act of the Republican Congress, is remarkable in 
two respects: 

(a) It is the first piece of legislation which, by retroactive operation, liqui- 
dates court-approved wage claims of American workers. 

(b) It does not merely eliminate lye. 78 claims but seriously curtails 
the Wage-Hour Law, the Walsh-Healy Act and the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Under this legislation, strict time limits are set for bringing wage-hour suits. 
In addition, under the new law, a worker is barred from recovering twice the 
amount of the wages which the employer failed to pay him which he was enti- 
tled to under the old law in every situation in which the employer satisfies the 
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court that his violation of the law was in “good faith.” In addition, all liability 
of the employer is wiped out if any employer can prove that he had relied upon 
some ruling of the Wage-Hour Administrator. 

Finally, tor violations of law which may have occurred betore May 14, 1947, 
the worker is barred from recovering back pay not only if the employer relied 
on any written ruling of the Wage-Hour Administrator but it the employer 
relied on any order or ruling or practice or policy. whether written or oral, of 
any agency of the United States. 

In the field of wage legislation. the Portal-to-Portal Pay Act is as severe a 
blow to workers’ rights as the Taft-Hartley Act is in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. 


5. Summary 


The past year has witnessed a wave of reactionary attacks directed against 

the basic and constitutional rights of labor. The civil liberties of workers and 
-other groups of our national life have been seriously threatened in all too many 

instances. 

At the same time there has devel6ped a profound understanding on the part 
of organized labor that all such attacks must be vigorously fought. The depri- 
vation of our fundamental rights of freedom of speech, press, assembly and of 
association on the part of any individual group in this Nation will ultimately 
bring about the deprivation of such rights on the part of all who seek to enjoy 
the benefits of our democracy. 

It is because of this very forthright position that the CIO has been in the 
forefront, battling for the protection of our democratic rights and privileges for 
all, and has also been the subject of attack on the part of the enemies of the 


common people 
@ 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The record of the first session of the 80th Congress is one that will long 
be remembered with bitterness by the American people. 

The Congress turned its back on the needs of the public. It passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act in an atmosphere of hysterical frenzy; it devitalized enforce- 
ment of the Wage-Hour Law; it weakened the legislative basis of rent control ; 
and it failed utterly to act on a variety of pressing social problems. 

Controlled by a Republican party majority for the first time since 1930, the 
80th Congress demonstrated an appalling lack of awareness of the needs of the 
workers, of small businessmen, of farmers and veterans. Its committees harried 
union witnesses and spokesmen, and fawned on the words of labor-baiters and 
big business lobbyists. Indeed the big business lobby all but moved into the 
Capitol, and its members assisted eagerly in the drafting of legislation to curb 
the rights of union labor. 

Throughout the entire session, the CIO Legislative Department conducted 
a most praiseworthy series of activities in mobilizing and coordinating de- 
fenses of workers against the anti-labor bills and in seeking to rally the most 
widespread support for progressive measures. As a result of this coordination 
the union representatives in Washington handled an exceptionally heavy 
workload with a minimum of duplication of effort. 

Nor was this coordination confined to the Nation’s Capitol. In close 
cooperation with the Director of Organization, the Director of Industrial 
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Union Councils and other staff departments, the most effective mobilization 
of workers’ protests in the country’s history was directed against the vicious 
proposals of the Taft-Hartley Bill. Mass meetings in every sizable city; a 
widespread publicity campaign utilizing leaflets, newspaper advertisements 
and radio time—all these were directed against the effort to restrict the rights 
of organized labor 

It has always been the assumption of the CIO that the people back 
home are the best possible “lobbyists”, and that the work of the Legislative 
Department will be made easy to the extent that our members cadena 
the issues and vote. effectively on election day. Thus, though our efforts to 

revent passage of anti-labor laws and to secure adoption of vitally necessary 
lepiulition on housing, health, social security and civil rights failed to achieve 
immediate results, great numbers of working men and women came to under- 
stand more clearly the dangers that must be overcome in the 1948 elections. 

The membership of CIO has realized that the light vote of 1946 produced 
scores of Congressmen—from northern industrial districts as well as from the 
polltax areas of the south—who feel little allegiance to the people but great 
respect for the small industrial and political cliques which pushed them into 
office. To Congressmen and Senators such as these, the most reasoned argu- 
ments for decent labor and social legislation have little appeal. 

It is perhaps over-optimistic to expect that the reactionary brags 
and equally reactionary polltax Democrats will change their attitudes when 
Congress reconvenes. Nevertheless. there is a growing insistence that Con- 
gress meet the problems of the country with intelligence and boldness. 

The CIO's legislative activities during the first session of the 80th Con- 
gress will have been by no means futile if they helped remind the CIO’s 
six million members and the general public that the stay-home voters of 
1946 placed in office the enemies of labor who dominated the past session. 

The mandate to the people is clear: they must elect in 1948 a Congress 
willing and able to act vigorously and forthrightly in the interests of the 
progressive American public. 


I. Anti-Labor Legislation Adopted 


The Taft-Hartley Act (H. R. 3020), passed by Congress over President 
Truman's veto, is analyzed in detail elsewhere in this report. Suffice it to say 
here that it was passed despite the most intensive legislative campaign ever 
organized by the American Union Movement. Hundreds of union members 
and officials from the Northeast, the Atlantic Seaboard. the South and the 
Middle West traveled to Washington to talk the issues over with their own 
Congressmen and Senators. The mail received at the White House was un- 
precedently large, and heavily opposed to the proposed law. Resolutions 
from labor and citizens groups flowed into Washington almost continuously. 
Analyses were provided to Congressmen and Senators to show the precise, 
dangerous effects of the bill. Clear expositions of the dangers of the re 
posals were presented to Senate and House Committees by your President 
and USA-CIO Vice-President Bittner, but they were treated with boredom 
and open hostility by majority members of the two committees. 

Nevertheless, many Congressmen resorted monotonously to a simple re- 
frain that the Taft-Hartley bill was “mild” and “desired by the | gascall 
Events have already begun to show the severity of the new law, and recent 
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poetic opinion polls have clearly demonstrated that a majority of the popu- 
ation considers the bill unwise and unwarranted. 

Two bills to undo the damage of the Taft-Hartley Act were filed late in 
the session; a repeal measure (S. 1628, H. R. 3945), which was sponsored 
by a bi-partisan group of liberals; and the Aiken-Hatch bill (S. 1613) to 
repeal the ban on political expenditures by labor unions. 

The Wage-Hour amendments passed by the 80th Congress are of very 
considerable importance, although the press had obscured the issues and led 
large sections of the public to believe that the only question was one involving 
portal-to-portal back wage suits. These amendments to a basic portion of the 
New Deal structure are analyzed elsewhere in this report. It is sufficient 
here to note that many Congressmen stoutly denied any intention of tamper- 
ing with the Wage-Hour law at the same time they were voting for the de- 
struction of its enforcement potential. Congressional double-talk reached a 
new high during the consideration of these anti-labor measures. 


li. Social Welfare Bills 


The 80th Congress spent its enthusiasm on bills to limit the rights of 
workers; it had little desire to act on a wide variety of measures to aid the 
people. The record throughout is one of “no action” on bill after bill. 


HOUSING: The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill (S. 866), aimed at provid- 
ing government assistance for a long-range program of low-rent homes and 
slum clearance programs, made little progress. Thanks to the persistence of 
Senator Tobey (R., N. H.), it was eventually reported out of committee— 
despite the furious opposition of the real estate lobby—but it never reached 
the Senate floor. The House Banking & Currency Committee, many of whose 
members are more receptive to the ideas of the realtors’ lobby, refused even 
to consider the measure. 

Another housing bill, offered by Rep. Carroll (D., Col.), to provide $50 
million for housing loans under the Lanham Act, failed to be reported out 
by the House Banking & Currency Committee. Its adoption had been urged 
by CIO witnesses. 

RENT CONTROL: The same greedy plunderbund which in 1946 had 
ruined the effectiveness of the government’s price control apparatus, has dur- 
ing the past 12 months launched a renewed assault on rent control. 

The bill finally passed by Congress a few days before the old rent con- 
trol act expired met the demands of the powerful real estate lobby in al- 
most every respect. By making possible the “voluntary” increasing of rents 
by 15 per cent on leased property, pageeeasy | enforcement, and easing evic- 
tion procedures, the Congress did a gross disservice to the people of the 
country and helped the accelerating inflation spiral. 

It is regrettable that the Congress so clearly flouted the national interest 
in failing to adopt proposals for an “‘as is” extension of rent control, as advo- 
cated by the CIO and numerous tenant and civic organizations. With the 
present law due to expire next spring, our unions must be prepared to mobil- 
ize strong public opinion for continuation of the most effective rent control 
legislation possible under the circumstances. 

HEALTH INSURANCE: The CIO, through detailed testimony by Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Carey, once again voiced its support for the National Health 
Insurance Bill (S. 1320), proposed by Senator Murray (D., Mont.), and sup- 
ported by numerous ai and social organizations. The Senator Labor 
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Committee failed to issue a report either on the Murray bill or on the in- 
ferior Taft Bill (S. 545). S. 545 is a charity measure lacking the broad 
coverage and range of the Murray proposals, and it was opposed by the CIO. 

In recent weeks Legislative Director Nathan Cowan has called upon all 
state and city councils to inform the governors of each state of the great 
popular demand for the Murray Health Insurance Bill. This action was taken 
as a result of efforts by opponents of this measure to whip up support for 
the Taft charity proposals, through a letter from Senator Smith (R., N. J.), 
to the governors. Senator Smith gave a misleading picture of the Health 
Insurance Bill and asked questions of the governors designed to elicit support 
for the Taft Bill. 

It is anticipated that the medical lobby and other conservative groups will 
use every possible device to forestall passage of the National Health Insur- 
ance Bill, and the vigilance and energy of CIO affiliates will be most neces- 
sary to assure its fair consideration by the Congress. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Proposals to broaden the coverage of the social 
security system were icenedaandl late in the session. 

H. R. 3920, a bill to eliminate news vendors from the benefits of social 
security, was passed by Congress at the behest of big publishers who have 
long fostered the notion that their newsboys are “little merchants.” President 
Truman, in an excellent veto measure, condemned the bill and argued that 
Congress should turn its attention to expanding, rather than contracting, the 
coverage of the social security system. 

H. R. 3818, as passed and signed, froze present social security tax de- 
ductions at the present rate for the next several years. 


MINIMUM WAGES: The failure of the Republican majority to lift the 
minimum wage under the Wage-Hour Law from the present 40-cent level 
to a more realistic 65—75 cent rate was a most scandalous chapter in the 
Congress's ‘‘do-nothing” record. Action had been urged by President Tru- 
man at the time he approved the Wage-Hour amendments, and numerous 
CIO affiliates had called for improvement in the out-moded 40 cent minimum 
which went into effect in 1940, before the tremendous rise in the cost of 
living. 

Three bills were introduced to correct this patent inequity—S. 1404, 
offered by Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) and nine others; H. R. 3764, by Rep. 
Madden (D., Ind.) ; and H. R. 3766, by Rep. McCormack (D., Mass.). CIO 
intends to make this matter a first order of business when Congress recon- 
venes. Adoption of a 65—75 cent minimum is an obvious responsibility 
of the government, both as help to our lowest paid workers and as pro- 
tection against sweatshop practices and unfair competition in the event of 
a depression. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS: Two proposals to give women equal status in in- 
dustry without sacrifice of special protection won through the years, were 
introduced in Congress with CIO support. No action was reported. 

H. R. 2007 seeks to remove unwise discrimination against women while 
avoiding the dangers of the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution, 
which would tear down all past gains. Bills introduced by Rep. Smith (R., 
Me.), (H. R. 4408) ; by Rep. Douglas (D., Calif.), H. R. 4273 and by Senator 
Pepper (D., Fla.), (S. 1556) would provide equal pay, regardless of sex, 
for equal work. 
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Ill. Civil Rights Bills 


ANTI-LYNCHING BILLS: Despite the alarming increase in anti-Negro 
violence during the postwar years, the Congress failed utterly to act on S. 
1352 or H. R. 3488, which would make lynching a federal crime punishable 
in the federal courts. Although prodded repeatedly by CIO, liberal and 
minority organizations, the labor committees in both Senate and House de- 
clined to hold hearings on this legislation. 

ANTI-DISCRIMINATION: A new anti-bias bill (S. 984, H. R. 2824), 
modeled on the New York State anti-discrimination law, was given hearings 
by a Senate Labor sub-committee and given mild approval late in the session, 
but no action resulted. A detailed discussion of this legislation is contained 
elsewhere in this report. 

ELIMINATION OF POLLTAX: Lat: in the session, the Republican 
majority forced passage in the House of H. R. 29, to outlaw the tax on voting 
in federal elections and primaries in seven southern states. The bill was 
passed by an over-whelming majority in the House, but reactionary southern 
Democrats have promised a filibuster if and when the bill comes up next year 
in the Senate. It is incumbent upon all CIO affiliates to rally the strongest 

ossible pressure behind this measure, since the operation of the polltax 

ars millions of southerners from the ballot box and provides reaction with 
a solid bloc of votes to oppose all proposals for constructive and forward- 
looking legislation. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES: Not content with the sweep of the at- 
tack on Government workers through the Executive Order. the House of 
Representatives passed the Rees Bill (H. R. 3588). This measure would set 
up a special super-agency vested with virtually arbitrary and complete powers 
to dismiss government employes without proof of any charges against them 
and without any opportunity to them for any kind of fair hearing of the 
charges. Fortunately, up to the time of adjournment wiser counsel prevailed 
in the Senate and no action was taken on this bill. 


DISPLACED PERSONS: CIO, together with hundreds of organizations, 
lent its support to the Stratton Bill (H. R. 2910), which would permit 400,- 
000 war refugees from ee to enter the country during the next few years. 
No action was accomplished at the last session, but after a Congressional in- 
vestigating committee concludes an on-the-spot investigation at the end of 
1947, it is hoped that this humanitarian proposal will be accepted. 


IV. Fiscal Policies—Threat to U. S. Welfare 


TAX PROPOSALS: Sinister proposals to shift a great proportion of the 
nation’s tax burden from the very wealthy to those in the low and middle 
income brackets were twice thwarted during the first session of the 80th 
Congress. H. R. 1, the Knutson Bill, was sold to the public as a Bill to re- 
duce income taxes of the average man; but the propaganda sought to gloss 
over the fact that persons at the top of the income scale would have reaped 
substantial individual benefits while families in the lower income brackets 
would gain only trifling amounts. 

CIO vigorously opposed H. R. 1, and was pein’ by President Truman's 
veto message both of the original bill and of a subsequent similar proposal 


(H. R. 3950). In testimony before Congressional committees the CIO re- 
peatedly urged a fair tax plan which would stimulate buying power and full 
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employment, and at the same time close innumerable loopholes in the cur- 
rent tax structure. 


APPROPRIATIONS: Note should be taken here of an insidious usurpa- 
tion of power by the House Appropriations Committee and its dictatorial 
chairman, Rep. Taber (R., N. Y.). Throughout the session, Taber attempted 
—with all too frequent success—to determine both legislative and executive 
policy through arrogant control of appropriations for government agency. 
These efforts to cripple approved government agencies and deny funds to 
capable hard-working government employes for reasons best known to the 
committee chairman, are a dangerous departure in Congressional practice. 
They should be quickly halted by responsible leaders of the majority party in the 
Congress. 


Vv. U. S. Aid to Education 


As in pow years, the CIO testified before Congressional groups ir 
support of plans to provide federal financial aid to the states to improv: 
school facilities. While taking no position on the controversial issue of aia 
to private, as well as public schools, the CIO urged acceptance of a com- 
promise to permit use of the federa] funds in each state in accordance with 
their own legislative patterns. This compromise proposal was finally ac- 
cepted, but the 80th Congress took no action on the bill. Exercise of every 
possible form of influence should be undertaken to promote speedy action 
on this bill next January. 

Hearings on the Labor Extension Bill of 1947 (S. 1390, H. R. 4078) are 
expected in January when Congress reconvenes This bill, which has tre- 
mendous support from labor unions and educational groups, would set up 
labor education extension service. It would bring federal and state funds to 
those colleges and universities which establish extension classes or on-campus 
labor courses in conjunction with the unions, much as the time-proved agri- 
cultural extension service now operates. 

The bill was introduced late in the session by Senator Thomas (D., Utah), 
a Morse (R., Ore.), Rep. Tollefson (R., Wash.) and Rep. Madden (D., 
Ind.). 


Vi. Veterans’ Legislation 


For the first time in some 15 years a Congress of the United States has en- 
acted a legislative program which, in the k-alance, is clearly antagonistic to 
veterans’ interests. 

Despite some pretense of Congressional concern over the welfare of for- 
mer servicemen, none of the proposed measures of greatest general benefit to 
veterans—to raise income ceilings for those taking on-the-job or apprenticeship 
training under the G. I. Bill of Rights, or to raise subsistence allowances for 
ex-Gl’s attending schools—was enacted. Either the Senate or the House took 
some action on some of these items, but, apparently by careful pre-arrangement, 
neither undertook to pass the bill approv the other. — 

In 1946 the CIO convention adopted a 10-point veterans’ program outlin- 
ing the most pressing needs of America’s veterans. Not a single one of these 
most pressing items has been enacted into law by this Congress. 

On the positive side of the ledger, therefore, only a few laws were enacted 
which are either of limited application or whose passage was clearly a matter 
of political expediency. Examples of these are the terminal leave bond cashing 
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bill, which simply eliminated an obvious discrimination against enlisted men; 
increases in education and training allowances to ex-Gl’s with more than 30 

er cent disability; extension of education and on-the-job training programs to 
tan trainees; and cancellation of back federal income taxes for GI’s who died 
in the armed forces. 

Far overbalancing these limited benefits were the anti-veteran activities of 
the Congress. Senate Joint Resolution No. 123, declaring the war at an end 
insofar as it affected veterans’ benefits, cut short many rights and privileges of 
ex-GI’s. Thus, the 52 weeks of unemployment compensation (readjustment 
allowance) at $20 a week to which former servicemen are entitled any time 
up to two years following discharge or the end of the war, whichever is later, 
is now sharply limited as a reserve on which veterans can rely in the event that 
the economy goes into a sharp decline in the next few years. By virtue of S. J. 
123 the unemployment compensation must be drawn by July 25, 1949, or go 
by default. Only those who are still in service will be able to draw allowances 
after that date. S. J. 123 also limits the time for which application for educa- 
tional training may be made and sets a deadline for loan guarantees, for social 
security coverage, for ex-Gl’s who die following discharge, etc. 

Congress also sharply limited the funds allotted to the Veterans Administra- 
tion. This will curtail many necessary services for veterans with active cases be- 
fore the VA. It will also cause a delay in the actuarial work necessary to com- 
pute dividends to which holders of National Service Life Insurance are entitled. 
Payment of these rebates will thus have to be postponed far beyond the original 
estimated date. 

While the actions of Congress in frustrating any housing program and at 
the same time permitting rent raises (all of which are discussed in other portions 
of the Officers Report) attacked the well-being of large numbers of non-veterans, 
the impact of inadequate housing was especially severe on ex-Gl’s returning 
from service. This part of the record of Congress should be included in evaluat- 
ing the net effect of this Congress on the nation’s veterans. 


The U. S. Department of Labor 


As part of the drive against unions, Congress seriously reduced the functions 
and funds of the Department of Labor. Even before, this agency was given 
far less scope than the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. Now it has 
been reduced to ridiculously small size by a Congress dominated by Republicans 
whose platform and presidential candidate in 1944 promised to strengthen la- 
bor’s department. 

The removal of the Conciliation Service and the accompanying reorganiza- 
tion have impaired its functioning during a vital period. Much of the former 
Children’s Bureau has been removed and funds for child labor work have been 
reduced. The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division and the Division 
of Labor Standards have likewise had their work seriously hampered. The 
Workers Education Service has been ended, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has suffered very heavily, as described elsewhere. 

The failure of Congress to make the United States Employment Service a 
permanent unit of the Department of Labor, and the return of employment 
office administration to the states were pushed through in spite of unanimous 
labor opposition. With inadequate federal controls, many states tend to permit 
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discrimination in job placements and provide inferior service in other ways. 
Our state organizations especially should note that the state employment security 
administrators played an important part in lobbying for these actions. These 
groups have also successfully opposed our efforts for national unemployment 
insurance. On many issues, the states’ rights cry is being used to defeat effective 
action since reactionary interests know that state laws are ineffective and difficult 
to improve. 

These reductions are symptomatic of the inferior status which labor is per- 
mitted by Congress in the nation and in the government. We must continue 
to seek a Department of Labor consistent in size and scope with the role of 
wage-earners in our country. The lost agencies should returned, certain 
social security activities should likewise be included in the Department, and ade- 
quate funds should be granted for performance of basic functions. 


FINANCES 


The Executive Board, since the last convention in November, 1946, has been 
presented with reports portraying the finances of the organization. Competent 
accountants appointed by your President and approved by your Executive Board 
have made regular six-months’ audits of the books of the organization, and the 
reports of these audits have been made to and approved by the Executive Board. 
At the Executive Board meeting just preceding the convention, Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey submitted a complete detailed report of the finances of the 
organization through August, 1947. 

Since the last convention, bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in the amount of $5,000 were purchased. These bonds, 
with the $450,000 U. S. Treasury bonds purchased in previous years, now con- 
stitute a reserve of $455,000. 

During the period the CIO has made progress in increasing its liquid assets. 
A substantial portion of the income has been added to the surplus, thus working 
toward our goal of making the CIO as financially strong as possible and thus 
— the membership of financial protection in proportion to the prestige 
enjoyed. . 

@ 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


To each CIO convention since 1939 the Committee on Social Security has 
been compelled to report that little or no progress has been made in the im- 
provement of our national system of social security. Our committee, of which 
Van A. Bittner is chairman, has consistently pointed out that the Social Se- 
curity Laws of this country do not give to the American people adequate pro- 
tection against the evils of unemployment, illness, temporary and permanent 
disability and old age. In an effort to mark out the lines of change which 
would be necessary to improve and modernize our program, the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill was first introduced in 1943 and was offered in an im- 
proved form in 1945. In none of these sessions of Congress, however, was a 
single item of the improved program enacted into law. 

In 1946 a few minor improvements in the Social Security Laws were 
finally brought out of Congress by mounting popular pressure for action. 
When the 80th Congress met, however, this Nation was confronted with the 
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fact that we were still operating under a Social Security Law in which no im- 
portant improvements had been made for approximately eight years and with 
respect to which Congress after Congress had resisted and refused any attempt 
to institute provision to make our Social Security system worthy of the great- 
ness of our Nation. 

The 80th Congress, consistent with its pattern of reactionary politics and 
refusal to enact measures for the improvement of the health and welfare of 
the people of this country has up to the present time taken no steps to im- 
prove our Social Security Laws. There is some indication that after it re- 
convenes an effort may be made, in anticipation of the 1948 elections, to 
bring forth some results to which the members of Congress will then be able 
to point to in an effort to offset the effects of their unpopular actions to date. 
It should be made clear to our membership and to the members of Congress 
that a truly sound and completely progressive revision of the Social Security 
Laws of this country should embody the following elements: 


(1) Sickness and disability insurance providing a complete program on 
a federal level of health protection and insurance and disability pay- 
ments. 

(2) A nation-wide system of unemployment insurance paying adequate 
benefits for a decent period of time. Such a single uniform system is 
needed to replace the conglomeration of separate state unemploy- 
ment insurance laws under which maximum benefits now may vary 
from as little as a few dollars a week to more than twenty dollars a 
week and from as little as a few weeks to as high as twenty-six weeks. 

(3) A substantial raise in the present level of old age benefits and a reduc- 
duction in retirement age. This level has been unchanged for eight 
years during which time the cost of living has moved upward in a spiral 
which is now so terribly acccelerated in its pace that old age benefits as 
presently paid are of little or no significance to aid those who must rely 
on them. 

(4) The entire Social Security program—including unemployment in- 
surance, and old age, sickness, and death and survivors benefits— 
must be miade available to the many under-privileged groups who 
are now denied its protection. Coverage of these laws must be ex- 
tended to agricultural workers, domestic workers, government em- 
ployes, employes of non-profit organizations, smal] business men and 

armers. 


The Committee on Social Security will continue its fight for a real pro- 
gram of Social Security for this country. We must be particularly alert 
against efforts to thrust upon the Nation a set of sham revisions calculated to 
divert and confuse the rising popular demand for real progress in Social 


Security. 
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Congress of Women's Auxiliaries 

The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, mindful of the special role it has 
to win over and mobilize the families of the CIO to closer understanding of 
the work of unions, carried out a well-rounded out program of activities in the 


past year. 
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The most serious problem which faced labor as a whole and the very demo- 
cratic way of life in America was the struggle against the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign to mobilize all Auxiliaries. and through them other women and women’s 
organizations, in a strong pressure campaign on Congress to defeat the bill. 

The CWA is in full swing behind the CIO-PAC campaign to see that all 
eligible voters are registered and prepared to vote in the crucial 1948 elections. 
An outstanding example of this political activity is the work of an Auxiliary 
in Port Arthur, Texas, where they face the poll tax. The women have set up a 
special booth in their union hal] to urge people to pay their poll tax and be 
eligible to vote. In cases where workers are unable to pay their poll tax the 
Auxiliary is orn to raise money for this purpose. 

CWA issued a guide on political action which highlights the importance of 
precinct and neighborhood activity. In the guide and all educational material 
CWA emphasized the fact that “Mrs. CIO” can do most effective political 
work in her own neighborhood, on the precinct and ward level. 

Since the housewife is the manager of the family pay envelope she has faced 
daily the skyrocketing prices in every field. Early in the year a campaign was 
initiated by the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries. together with other women’s 
organizations, to fight back against the high cost of living. 

The health and welfare of the family falls directly on the shoulders of the 
housewife. Auxiliaries are alert on health and special children’s legislation 
and in both fields have conducted a consistent pressure campaign on Congress. 
One of the outstanding campaigns was for federal grants for school lunches. 
Rather than increase the budget for this activity (and last year’s budget was 
not adequate) Congress attempted to cut it almost in half. As a result of pres- 
sure brought to bear, Congress was forced to bring the appropriation up to last 
year’s level. In some communities our Auxiliaries report that they were able 
to get milk at cost for school children. 

Our Auxiliary in Washington, D. C., initiated and supports an interracial 
pre-school] nursery. In the course of this activity they have won the support of 
many civic groups. 

The CWA through its officers serves on important national committees, such 
as the Children’s Bureau, National Commission on Children, the Advisory 
Committee to the Women’s Bureau, the Inter-Agency Committee for the Phys- 
ically Handicapped, Committee on National Life and many others. Mrs. Faye 
Stephenson, CWA President was invited to speak at the convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and has been invited to attend the forth- 
coming Paris conference of women. 

Auxiliaries cooperate fully on all union committees in which they have a 
role. They are instrumental in providing social life at union halls, in arrang- 
ing special children’s events and helping to win friends around the CIO. 

CWA is growing—the Michigan Auxiliary Council doubled its membership 
in the past year. Twenty new Oil Workers’ Union Auxiliaries have affliated 
with CWA nationally. Reports of growth come from many sections of the 


country. 
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COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH DISCRIMINATION 


In August, 1942, the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination was estab- 
lished. From its inception this committee has impleniented the CIO’s constitu- 
tional policy ‘To bring about the effective organization of the working men 
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and women of America regardless of race, creed, color or nationality, and to 
unite them for common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and pro- 
tection.” 

In May, 1943, the national committee recommended the establishment of 
committees to abolish discrimination in each international union and in the [n- 
dustrial Union Councils. To date, 10 of the international unions in the CIO 
have created this type of committee structure, and many more have designated 
officers or members of the staff to handle racial problems. We now have a 
total of 100 Council and international committees functioning within the CIO, 
working on the various problems facing minority group workers. 

The most important task confronting the Committee to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation is to strengthen this work of CIO committees. In order to coordinate and 
improve the methods of servicing our membership, the CIO Committee to Abol- 
ish Discrimination is planning to call a national conference, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of these committees early in 1948. 

The committee has received and filled requests for more than 2,000,000 
pieces of literature in the form of pamphlets, posters and other informative ma- 
terial. The committee continues to function as the CIO agency to be consulted 
on policy matters relating to minority groups in the programs of the various 
federal governmental agencies. 

Since the end of the war there have been 26 reported lynchings of Ameri- 
can citizens, with not one case of the perpetrators being brought to justice. 
There have been many other dangerous indications of the use of police brutality 
and resort to mob rule. 

The constitutional guarantees of individual liberties and equal protection 
under the law clearly place upon the federal government the responsibility to 
act when state or local authorities abridge or fail to protect these rights. In the 
discharge of these obligations the federal government is hampered by inade- 
quate civil rights statutes. President Truman, acting upon the recommendation 
of a committee pe prree of representatives of the major national ei 
concerned with civil rights and the CIO, created by Executive Order on De- 
cember 5, 1946, the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

The members of the committee are: C. E. Wilson, chairman; Mrs. Sadie 
T. Alexander, James B. Carey, John S. Dickey, Morris L. Ernst, Rabbi Roland 
G. Gittelsohn, Dr. Frank P. Graham, Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, Charles 
Luckman, Francis P. Matthews, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Right Reverend 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Boris Shishkin, Mrs. M. E. Tilley and Dr. Channing H. 
Tobias. 

The committee was authorized by the President to inquire into and deter- 
mine whether and in what respects current law enforcement measures and au- 
thority possessed by the federal, state and local governments may be strength- 
ened and improved to safeguard the civil rights of all the people. 

The committee organized themselves into three subcommittees: 

1. A committee to consider and determine the adequacy of existing federal 
legislation and to recommend proposed new legislation ; 

2. A committee to consider the broader social, economic and educational as- 
pects of promoting the cause of civil liberties throughout the country ; 

3. A committee to consider the work of private organizations whose activi- 
ties affect civil liberties. 

The subcommittees immediately solicited the views and experiences of in- 
terested organizations and individuals through public hearings. At this writing 
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the committee is preparing a completed report for the President. It is safe to 
assume the report will include among its recommendations legislation to strength- 
en the power of the federal government in order to secure convictions when a 
citizen’s civil rights have been abridged; a model civil rights statute for the 
District of Columbia; a statute outlawing discrimination in interstate travel; 
legislation for a permanent FEPC with judicial enforcement; and that all fed- 
eral aids to education be administered without discrimination. 

No matter how broad and inclusive the final report of the President’s com- 
mittee is, however, it will be adjudged a success or failure in direct proportion 
to the acceptance of the committee’s recommendations by the American people. 
A long-term program of public education must be initiated by both the federal 
government and private agencies, designed to create broader understanding of 
and respect for the basic American tradition of civil liberties. In addition, un- 
less the American people indicate to their Congressmen, in unmistakable terms, 
that they endorse the objectives of the President and his committee’s recom- 
mendations, the results will be another government report buried in the archives. 

The CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination has made the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights its major project for the year. We testified before 
the committee and facilitated the presentation of testimony by the international 
unions that were prepared to offer evidence. We are planning to bring to our 
membership the recommendations upon the completion of the report of the 
President’s committee. This will be our main objective for 1948. 

The committee operates from the National Headquarters of the CIO in 
Washington, D. C. James B. Carey is chairman; Willard S. Townsend, secre- 
tary, and George L-P Weaver, national director. Committee members are W. 
Richard Carter, James J. Leary, William H. Oliver, Morris Pizer, Lee Press- 
man, Harry Read, M. Hedley Stone, Philip Weightman and Boyd L. Wilson. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES LEGISLATION 


The wartime gains in employment of Negro, Mexican-American and Jewish 
workers are gradually being undermined by a slow return to prewar discrimi- 
natory practices in American industry. War veterans of these minority groups 
are facing far greater difficulties than other veterans in obtaining training and 
finding work according to their desires and skills. 

The nation’s wartime experience demonstrated that government action can 
be effective in appreciably reducing discrimination in industry. Nothing short 
of Congressional action to end discrimination in employment can prevent the 
eventual freezing of American workers into fixed groups, with ability giving way 
to the irrelevant factors of race, color or religion. 

This denial of opportunity, if allowed to go unchecked, cannot but be a 
cause of embarrassment to the United States in its international relations, thereby 
preventing America from exercising the maximum measure of influence and re- 
sponsibility within the family of nations, commensurate with her strength and 
resources. 

Two fundamentally hopeful facts developed out of the government's efforts 
through FEPC to open wartime opportunities to all workers: 

1. Employes and workers abandoned discrimination in most cases where gov- 
ernment intervened. 
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2. Once the barriers were down, the workers of varying races and religions 
worked together efficiently and learned to accept each other without rancor. 

FEPC, during its five years, satistactorily settled by peaceful negotiation 

nearly 5,000 cases, including 40 strikes caused by racial difficulties. The contrary 
impression that FEPC normally met with unyielding opposition was created by 
the comparatively few difficult cases which received emphasis through public 
hearings and public expressions of defiance by those recalcitrant employers and 
unions. 
This experience demonstrated that persuasion alone cannot end discrimina- 
tion. During the war the employer’s need for workers, or his patriotism, or his 
dislike of exposure, each in its respective situation, was a powerful factor in 
stopping discrimination. Discriminatory practices, however, seldom disappeared 
spontaneously. The intervention of a third party—government—with authority 
to act if necessary, was required to start the process in motion. 

The effective limits of persuasion appeared in the outstanding cases which 
FEPC never was able to settle. Relatively few in numbers, these employers and 
unions which successfully defied the national policy of non-discrimination. proved 
that persuasion must be backed by statutory authority if conformity with a policy 
of non-discrimination in industry is to be realized. 

The withholding of jobs and business opportunities from some people does 
not make more jobs and opportunities for others. Such a policy merel: tends to 
drag down the whole economic level. You cannot sell an electric refrigerator to 
a family that cannot afford electricity. Perpetuating poverty for some merely 
guarantees stagnation for all. Limitation of opportunity to labor and consequent 
limitation of earnings must of necessity result in a lowered standard of living 
with its diminished purchasing power. 

The — of your President to the 1946 convention emphasized the im- 

rtance of securing federal legislation which would give to every worker the 

ic right to earn a living in accordance with his ability regardless of race, 
color, creed or national origin. The very nature of the labor movement com- 
pels it to seek unity and equality among workers and to advance the interests 
of all workers, just as its self-interest compels it to strive for the abolition of 
child labor, for free education, for universal suffrage, for higher living stand- 
ards, for better safety and health laws and other measures which strengthen our 
democratic ideals and advance our social order as well as improve the standards 
of those who toil for a livelihood. 

Bills intended to accomplish this purpose, and endorsed by the CIO, were 
introduced in the 80th Congress under bi-partisan sponsorship by Senators Ives, 
Chavez, Saltonstall, Murray, Smith, Myers, Morse and Downey, and by Repre- 
sentatives Norton, Dawson and Fulton. The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held hearings on the bill and recommended further study of the bill. 
No action has resulted to date in the House of Representatives. The action of 
the 80th Congress in regard to this issue was fully consistent with its attitude 
on all social measures designed to strengthen our democratic process and ad- 
vance our social order. 

The need for fair employment practice legislation is not the concern of any 
one segment of our population. On the contrary, it must concern all segments 
and all sections of American life—business as well as labor, the northern as 
well as the southern sections of our country, Negro and white, Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jew. The movement to secure this legislation can only succeed as a co- 
operative effort. 
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To this end the National Council for a Permanent FEPC, representing labor, 
business, religious groups and civic organizations, was formed, with the moral 
and financial support of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

This pos ge has taken the form of substantial financial contributions from 
the CIO and many of our national organizations. In addition, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, two Vice-Presidents and three Presidents of CIO international unions 
serve on the Executive Board of the National Council for a Permanent FEPC. 
It is imperative that all CIO organizations lend their full support to the enact- 
ment of this principle into law. This goa! ranks high among our legislative 
needs. 

@ 


NATIONAL CIO COMMUNITY SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 


The National CIO Community Services Committee, known through the 
war years as the National CIO War Relief Committee, has continued its 
vital work in community organization to bring the services of public and 
voluntary health and welfare agencies to our members and their families 
and in foreign relief to help meet the desperate human needs of our trade 
union brothers and others abroad. 

Since 1941, when the Committee was established under its previous name 
by our Fifth Constitutional Convention, CIO members have contributed mil- 
lions of dollars to the work of domestic and international health, welfare 
and relief agencies. Between 1942 and 1946, $11,000,000 was spent for spe- 
cial labor relief projects abroad, and in the past year alone over $250,000 
worth of CARE food and clothing packages have been made available to 
needy European trade-unionists through the committee’s work. The commit- 
tee’s foreign relief program, which has earned the gratitude of millions of 
men, women and children and has created a real bond of friendship between 
our movement and the trade union in more than 16 countries ravaged by the 
effects of the war, has been made possible by the sincere conviction on the 
part of six million CIO members that only through a continuing program of 
international cooperation and aid can the future peace of the world be 1n- 
sured. A AE plo on the committee’s foreign relief activities has been 
published and is being made available to our unions. 

From December 1945 to December 1946, the committee maintained an 
office and staff representative in London in connection with its European 
relief program. Members of the National Committee have made direct in- 
vestigations of relief conditions in China, the Philippines, Britain and Italy, 
and the committee's director recently concluded a tour of Europe in his 
capacity as special consultant to the United Nations Appeal for children. 

Since the end of the war, however, the committee and its staft have placed 
emphasis on support for worthy community health and welfare programs 
and the right of CIO members to the services of public and voluntary health 
and welfare agencies according to their need. The tangible service of the 
comsnittee’s staff in getting relief and other assistance for CIO families dur- 
ing strikes has been continued. During the Bethlehem and Todd strikes of 
this year, the committee placed itself at the disposal of the IUMSWA and 
publised a special Shipyard Workers Edition of COMMUNITY SERVICES 
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IN TROUBLED TIMES, the manual used so effectively in other post-war 
strikes. 

The committee, on invitation, assigned three staff members as liaison 
representatives to the Labor Participation Department of the National Com- 
munity Chests and Councils during 1947. These staff members serve as 
national representatives of the National CIO Community Services Commit- 
tee. Similarly, the committee has been successful in securing the appoint- 
ment of 20 CIO Community Services Committee representatives to the staffs 
of local Community Chests and Councils of social agencies. The committee 
coordinates the work of all of these CIO representatives and is looking to- 
ward the increase of that number. 

One of the key programs developed by the committee continues to be 
union counselling. The increasing success of union counselling as a means 
of making heaith and welfare services available to CIO members and their 
families on an organized plant-wide referral basis, of developing new and vital 
leadership for CIO in community affairs, and of laying the groundwork for 
responsible social and legislative action has demonstrated its permanent value 
to our movement. In Chicago, alone, the Industrial Union Council’s Commu- 
nity Services Committee has trained an estimated 1,000 CIO counsellors for 
locals in that area. 

The activities of the committee on behalf of servicemen and veterans 
have continued, through support for and cooperation with the USO and the 
agencies serving veterans. On January 13 of this year, the committee pre- 
sented an award in the name of your President to General Omar Bradley, as 
the American whom we felt had done the outstanding job on behalf of the 
American veteran. The committee also presented General Bradley with 
$10,000 as a fund for the purchase of portable radios for 120 veteran hos- 

itals. 
: The committee is an associate group member of the National Conference 
of Social Work, and participates as an agency member in the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, the Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe and 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for foreign service. 

The committee operates from national headquarters in New York. 
Irving Abramson is chairman; John Brophy, treasurer; Ted F. Silvey, sec- 
retary; and Leo Perlis, national director. Committee members are George 
F. Addes, George Baldanzi, Harry Boyer, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Harold J. 
Garno, John J. Grogan, Joseph H. Levy, David J. McDonald, Saul Mills and 


August Scholle. 
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HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE COMMITTEE 


As was to have been expected, the 80th Congress contributed nothing at all 
to the health, safety and welfare of the people, which still continues to be a 
main objective of the CIO. Despite this attitude of the Congress, the committee 
has steadily concerned itself with these all-important problems of the people. 
Injuries and the loss of life within our industrial plants continue at an unneces- 
sarily high level. Likewise, occupational disease continues to take its toll of the 
lives, well-being and abilities of American workers. 

While industry as a whole has not receded from its position that safety 
and occupational health hazards are exclusively management prerogatives, the 
recognition is growing that organized labor has an important contribution to 
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make in these fields, not only for the benefit of union members but also for the 
protection of all the people. This tendency was given concrete recognition dur- 
ing the year by the National Safety Council, which invited your President to 
become one of its trustees and also invited Secretary-Treasurer Carey to become 
a member of the Board of Directors. Our organization has consistently taken 
the position that workers must participate in matters of safety and industrial 
health at every level in the industrial process down to the small shop. During 
the year we seized upon every possible occasion to reiterate the fact that the lives, 
limbs, blood and bone of workers could not be measured in terms of money. 

As a measure of the Congressional attitude toward the health, safety and 
welfare of the people, we point to the unprincipled manner in which these 
almost sacred matters were twisted and turned to serve the purposes of anti- 
labor Senators and Representatives. Health and safety were actually advanced 
as the motive for more than half a dozen bills introduced in an effort to prove 
that labor’s basic right to withdraw its labor from an enterprise was a blow at 
the community. 

On the other hand, members of the Congress did absolutely nothing affirma- 
tively to protect the health and welfare of the people. A carefully drafted meas- 
ure designed to afford a national health insurance and public health program 
for the people, introduced by Senators Murray, Wagner, Pepper, Chavez, Tay- 
lor and McGrath, found itself forced to compete with a reactionary health bill 
introduced by Senators Taft, Smith, Ball and Donnell. Where the first bill 
would have provided machinery for workers to finance the health program they 
want through the orderly process of an over-all program, the second bill attempt- 
ed to set up a system of charity in health matters. Secretary-Treasurer Carey tes- 
tified in support of the Murray bill and in opposition to the Taft-Charity bill 
at hearings called by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
record shows that the American Medical Association took precisely the oppo- 
site view. It also reveals that those who supported the AMA’s view were treated 
ty the sub-committee with great courtesy and deference, whereas those who 
disagreed with the AMA were subjected to browbeating and extreme discour- 
tesy by the majority of the Senate sub-committee. 

Other measures in both the House and Senate which purported to deal posi- 
tively and beneficially with the health and safety of workers in industry have 
not even been accorded a hearing by Congressional committees. 

j In the field of safety our committee cooperated fully with the Labor Depart- 

ent in its objective of bringing about cooperation of that Department with all 
state agencies which administer for safety, proper working conditions, and con- 
trol of industrial health hazards. Despite the plea of the U. S. Department of 
Labor and of organizations like the CIO, Congress slashed the appropriation for 
the proper functioning of the safety division of the Department of Labor. As a 
result there has been serious curtailment of the Department of Labor’s training 
program for the prevention of industrial accidents. 

On invitation of President Truman, the committee participated in presidential 
conferences called in the interest of highway safety and of fire prevention. Ex- 
cellent results have already been obtained as the result of these conferences. 

The battle for proper legislation to protect the health, safety and welfare of 
the people will continue to hold important rank in our Legislative Committee 
in cooperation with the Health, Safety and Welfare Committee. 

Despite the difficulties encountered in obtaining needed legislation, com- 
munity interest in peoples health organizations continues to grow steadily. The 
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CIO can take to itself much of the credit for this aroused interest. One result 
of that interest has been the extended growth of cooperative health associations. 
Members of our committee and representatives of many of our affiliates have 
actively engaged themselves in supporting and encouraging these cooperative 
endeavors for health protection. 

In addition to Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, chairman, and George F. 
Addes, secretary, the other members of the Health. Safety and Welfare Com- 
mittee are Joseph Selly, David J. McDonald and Harry Read. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The elections of 1946 constituted a signal defeat for the liberal and labor 
voters of America. 

While 48 million persons had gone to the polls in 1944, in 1946 only 
34.4 million people voted, a drop of almost 14 million voters. The Republican 
Party arth roughly 22 million votes in 1944 and dropped to 18.4 million 
in 1946. The Democratic Party, which had received 25.6 million in 1944, 
dropped to 15.2 million in 1946. Thus the Democratic Party dropped three 
votes for every one lost by the Republican Party. 

These figures demonstrate that the election did not constitute any over- 
whelming victory for the reactionary political groups, but was a result, rather, 
of widespread apathy among the voting public. For various reasons 25 millions 
of Americans who were registered refused to go to the polls. The consequent 
result was an electoral sweep for the Republican Party, which gained 56 new 
Congressmen and 12 new Senators, giving the Republican Party complete con- 
trol of both houses of Congress for the first time since 1928. 

Despite the widespread apathy in the 1946 clections, CIO Political Action 
Committees in the various cities and counties and Congressional districts did 
good work during those elections. Progressive candidates were elected for the 
first time in many years in Denver, Duluth and Worcester, Mass., to Congress. 
In many other Congressional districts the winning margins of reactionary candi- 
dates were reduced. 

Subsequent political action in the city elections of 1947 has demonstrated 
that our membership, rather than being discouraged by the 1946 election and 
the 80th Congress, has renewed its determination and rededicated itself to all- 
out political action in the 1948 election 

Over 400 city elections, numerous county and several state elections will 
be held in 1947. In dozens of cities and counties CIO members have offered 
themselves for city council positions, for school boards and for county com- 
missioner. In the elections that have already taken place, including those in 
New Jersey, Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland, Colorado and Washington, in cities 
and counties throughout the nation, the CIO Political Action Committee has 
shown renewed vigor. CIO members functioning through their own Political 
Action Committees are rapidly learning to participate successfully in local city 
and county elections. More and more CIO leaders are being put forth as candi- 
dates and are running successful campaigns. 

Forty-four state legislatures met this year and in 32 of these states some type 
of anti-labor legislation was enacted. Such legislation ranged all the way from 
requiring the registration of unions to abolition of the closed shop. In the state 
of Virginia, for example, the legislature in special session enacted a law which 
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requires utility workers to train replacements for their jobs before they can strike 
In Texas, nine anti-labor laws were enacted. One motion, calling for the shoot- 
ing of all union members, presented to the Texas State Senate, received eight 
votes. This year’s state legislatures rolled up the all-time record for repressive 
anti-labor legislation. 

In numerous cases CIO members are offering themselves now as candidates 
for the state legislature. In the 1948 elections more attention will be given 
to the election of state legislatures than at any time in the history of the CIO 
Political Action Committee. 

The elections in the South this year so far have seen a remarkable increase 
in the payment of poll taxes by CIO membership and by organized groups of 
Negro citizens. 

In the elections in North Carolina, Virginia and other southern states, com- 
mon agreement on candidates has united labor voters. This development has 
come as a result of the satisfactory work of the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee in the southern Democratic primaries during the past three years. 

The CIO Political Action Committee meeting in Pittsburgh in July of this 
year decided to: (a) launch a tremendous registration drive of all members of 
CIO and their families: (b) develop the dollar voluntary contribution drive as 
never before; and (c) concentrate our organizational efforts on the election of 
Congressmen and Senators to repeal the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Subsequent to this convention, registration drives have been launched 
through the nation. 

Every education conference and school within CIO has devoted a substan- 
tial portion of its time to education on and for political action. 

The separate international unions are today taking much greater part in 
political action. The principle that each staff man is responsible for the de- 
velopment of political action within the locals he services has been established. 

With the recognized responsibility of the staff people to give leadership 
in political action in the locals that they service, much greater attention and 
much stronger organization is being developed on the local union level. 

Intensive efforts are being made to establish permanent Political Action 
Committees within every local union, to be composed of all officers, executive 
board members, shop stewards and committeemen. 

The development of ‘Political Action Committees in every city, state and 
county council is today complete. 

The weakest aspect of political action work of CIO was demonstrated by 
the low turnout of voters in the industrial wards and precincts in 1946. 

The primary concentration today is on development of ward, precinct and 
block organization of our membership. Where in the past our efforts have been 
channeled by existing political organizations, we are now committed to devel- 
oping and building our own independent ward, precinct and block organization. 

CIO Political Action Committee has called for a million block PAC organ- 
izers. These workers will take responsibility for the registration of the voters 
on their own blocks. They will be organized into precinct and ward committees 
as their numbers grow. They will be asked to distribute literature to their 
neighbors, particularly the record of the incumbent Congressmen and Senators, 
and to solicit support of their neighbors for the candidates which the PAC 
supports. 

CIO Political Action Committee regards these block workers as the foot 
soldiers of political action. In 1948 we propose to turn out a vote of not less 
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than 60 million. But this can only be done if we build in every county and city 
where CIO has membership, a solid ward, precinct and block organization. 

But basic to all of our work is the educational campaign among our member- 
ship on the primary political issues, particularly on the Taft-Hartley Bill. 

The members of CIO were committed to Roosevelt and understood the bene- 

fits gained between 1932 and 1944. In 1944 our members were active; but in 
1946 apathy reigned supreme, confusion was widespread, millions stayed at 
home. 
The basic issue in the 1948 election is already clear. The Congress enacted 
the Taft-Hartley Bill; the Congress will repeal the Taft-Hartley Bill. The at- 
tention of the CIO Political Action Committee in 1948 will be concentrated on 
the defeat of those Congressmen and Senators who on the record have demon- 
strated their opposition to labor's right to organize and bargain collectively. 

The Taft-Hartley Act strikes at all parts of organized labor. The Taft- 
Hartley Bill and its repeal—the election of a liberal, progressive Congress—can 
unite and stimulate our membership and freinds as never before in labor’s 
political history. 

The Executive Board of CIO and its Political Action Committee recognized 
that much more powerful support must be given to political action. Central 
to the objective of victory in 1948 is the completion of the dollar voluntary 
contribution drive. 

As presently constituted, CIO Political Action Committee consists of the 
following: 

Jack Kroli, director; David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer. Executive Com- 
mittee: Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, Emil Rieve, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Jacob 
S. Potofsky, George F. Addes, William Pollock, Julius Emspak, Frank Rosen- 
blum, John J. Abt. Lee Pressman, counsel. 

The National Office has been moved from New York City to 728 Seven- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

& 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


During the past year, though we have been building homes in a record 
volume, construction has not been able to keep up with the need for housing. 
Crowding and doubling has grown progressively worse as the rising costs of 
housing force more and more families to pool resources. Department of Com- 
merce surveys show roughly that more than half the nation’s veterans are mar- 
ried, and that 30 per cent of those married veterans are living in shameful cir- 
cumstances—in trailers, rented rooms, in stores or doubled up with others and 
in all kinds of makeshift quarters. 

At the beginning of 1947 more than 2,500,000 families were in the market 
for homes, and about 250,000 additional families will be in the market during 
this year. Obviously, the effect of this shortage on veterans was and continues to 
be especially severe. 

Wilson Wyatt, the ex-Housing Expediter, in his report to the President out- 
lining a veterans’ emergency housing program, which incorporated many of CIO’s 
recommendations, stated that there was then, in February, 1946, an urgent need 
for 3,000,000 moderate and low priced homes and apartments; and that the 
task of meeting this need could only be done by exercising the same daring and 
courage that made possible our building the world’s most powerful war machine 
two years before. 
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The Expediter frankly pointed out however, that even if his program were 
to be completely successful at its conclusion, the amount of overcrowding and 
and doubling-up would still be greater than it was when he took office. In 
other words our best efforts in 1946 and’ 1947 would not be enough to prevent 
the housing shortage from growing worse because we are so far behind and are 
reaping the harvest of 20 years’ neglect. 

The pleadings and cautions of the CIO have not been heeded. We did not, 
as a nation, put forth our best efforts. We did not carry out our responsibilities 
to our veterans or our war workers. 

By the end of 1946, the production of housing units feli short of our hopes 
by about 200,000 units. However, we must remember that the veterans emer- 
gency housing program started late in April; did not include all the necessary 


: legislative tools which Wyatt needed; and was under constant attack and sabo- 


tage by the real-estate lobby and their friends in Congress. In spite of this, and 
in view of this, the year of 1946 showed a notable though not adequate record. 
In 1946, we started 1,000,000 dwelling units, four-fifths of which were per- 
manent. We completed about half of these that year. We must remember that 
500,000 units started per year has been the average annual production of the 
home building industry in the past 20 years. This makes the production for 1946, 
our first postwar year, with all its national shortages and conversion headaches, 
a real achievement. And lest we forget: this was a year of strzct controls on 
prices, rents, production and distribution of building materials. 

However, in December of 1946, the clamor of the building interests, with 
the support of The American Legion, to dismiss Wyatt and put an end to the 
VEHP began to have an effect. 

To wreck the Wyatt program was the main objective of those who reap rich 
profits from our slums and therefore want to keep housing old-fashioned, and 
expensive. 

The main reason for the wrath which the Wyatt program incurred is that he 
was on the right track. He soon saw how little he could expect from the con- 
ventional house building industry. He saw that conventionally pre-fabricated 
plywood houses couldn’t do the trick either. Then he came to understand the 
significance of industrialized housing (that is, housing produced in factories with 
mass-production techniques similar to those used in aircraft and other heavy in- 
dustries) in attaining the high production goals he had set for the country. We— 
and I mean the CIO Housing Commuittee—had been preaching the gospel of 
industrialization to him from the day he started. Once he saw what could be 
done in this field he entered it enthusiastically and took a more and more aggres- 
sive approach. The climax of that effort was the battle with the RFC over in- 
dustiialized housing, and you know what happened then: Wyatt resigned and 
two others were installed; one of them, Raymond Foley, erstwhile publicity aide 
to Congressman Jesse Wolcott, and “fair-haired boy” of realtors, builders and 
mortgage bankers. 

Government began behaving as if the housing emergency was over. Pro- 
ducers of industrially built housing were practically forced out df the market 
for lack of necessary government assistance. 

After Wyatt’s resignation, most controls were generally lifted. Rent control 
has been weakened and not a single progressive measure has been enacted by 
Congress. 

The most optimistic predictions expect no more than 600,000 started in 
1947. That is considerably less than the million started in 1946. It means that 
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by the end of 1947 we will have started, at the most 1,700,000 units instead of 
the nearly 3,000,000 which Wyatt proved were needed just to provide emer- 
gency shelter for homeless veterans. 

Despite the high production achievements of the VEHP there were two seri- 
ous failures. The price of housing produced in 1946 averaged over $60 per 
month and less than 10 per cent of the houses built were for rental. Here are a 
few significant facts: 

According to the survey made by the Bureau of Census—(1) the average in- 
come of the married veteran needing rental housing was $47 per week; and (2) 
of the married veterans requiring rental housing, 14 per cent could pay no more 
than $30 per month, and 56 per cent could afford a rent of between $30 and $50 
per month. 


Rent Control 


__ Early in 1947, one of the most important problems facing 15,000,000 

families was the increasing cost of living and decrease in real wages. A reac- 
tionary Congress not satisfied with high prices in other commodities threatened 
to throw 60,000,000 persons to the mercy of the profit-hungry landlords. They 
were out to smash all rent control and legislation to this effect and had strong 
support from the organized landlord-lobby. But an aroused public was able to 
exert sufficient political pressure to stop the complete abolition of rent control 
and even an across-the-board-rent increase. However, with the exception of a few 
liberal Democrats like Senators Wagner and Taylor and a liberal Republican, 
Senator Tobey, the majority of Congress were more concerned with protecting 
the interest of the real estate owners than with the welfare of millions of Ameri- 
can workers. Congress passed a rent control law which has made possible “vol- 
untary” agreements between landlord and tenant for a 15 per cent rent increase 
and has made evictions easy. 

Unlike Congress, the CIO refused to yield to the pressure of the realtors. 
We have conducted and are still conducting a drive to: (1) Resist rent increases ; 
(2) Resist signing of leases; (3) Resist evictions. 

Vice-President Thomas as chairman of CIO Committee on Housing prepared 
and recommended to the affiliated international unions a detailed course of ac- 
tion outline on what union members and their neighbors can do to obtain full 
advantage of what is left of rent control. 


Housing Legislation 

Not satisfied with the attacks on rents, the real estate lobby won other top 
victories in its fight to perpetuate the housing shortage. Spokesman in Congress 
helped them win their major objectives. In my opinion, Congressman Wolcott, 
Republican from Port Huron, Michigan, in his key position as chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, probably more than any other single 
individual can be held responsible for the failure of Congress to alleviate the 
nation’s housing crisis. I disagree most vigorously with Congressman Wolcott's 
contention that if the present building momentum continues until 1948, “we 
may say the housing shortage is reasonably licked”’. 


To Mr. Wolcott’s and his like-minded colleagues’ everlasting discredit are: 

1. The pigion-holing of all sorely needed housing measures. 

2. The phony rent control bill with its voluntary 15 per cent increase. 

3. The scrapping of the last few remnants of the Wyatt Veterans Emergency 
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Housing Program, including the controls on non-residential construction 
and aids to encourage industrially built housing. 


4. The continuous attempts, though unsuccessful, to create a gravy-train for 
speculative real estate interests in the disposition of government-built 
war housing projects (Wolcott Bill H. R. 3492 passed in the House with 
Wolcott’s vigorous support but defeated in the Senate). 


5. The scuttling of the RFC to act as a secondary market for loans partl 
guaranteed by the government under the GI Bill of Rights. As a result 
of this action veterans are now finding it almost impossible to secure home 
loans. 


6. Defeating the President’s Reorganization Plan in the House. This plan 
aimed to establish an office of Home Finance Agency. It provides for 
one single permanent housing agency. Despite the opposition however, 
the plan was sustained and became law. 


7. The continued attacks on low-rent public housing through witch hunts, 
continuous Congressional investigations, and through the reduction of ap- 
propriations both for administrative needs as well as annual subsidies for 
low-rent, low-income housing. In this action he was ably assisted by his 
colleague from Michigan, Senator Homer S. Ferguson, another anti-public 
housing Republican. 


8. The failure to enact the Taft-Ellender-Wagner General Housing Bill 
which progressed only as far as approval by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The measure did not reach a Senate vote this year nor 
did the House Committee hold hearings on it. Chief target of the lobby 
is the provision for government subsidies to 500,000 homes for low- 
income families. 


Evictions in Public Housing Projects 


The attacks of the realty lobby did not spare even present tenants of govern- 
ment housing projects. 


During the war when workers were desperately needed to man the plants 
which produced the tanks, planes and ships needed for victory, the government 
built thousands of housing projects in key production centers. A good percent- 
age of these were permanent. In addition, the government utilized slum clear- 
ance, low-rent projects for housing war workers. Early in 1947, Congress front- 
ing for the real-estate lobby embarked on a crusade of ‘ridding so-called low- 
rent public housing projects of families in higher-income brackets”. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority under pressure from Congress adopted 
a policy of evicting ex-war workers. This meant that large segments of CIO 
membership faced the stark reality of eviction with no place to go. The CIO 
Housing Committee carried on a campaign to organize the tenants in govern- 
ment projects to resist these evictions. This organized effort of tenant groups, 
municipalities and CIO resulted in the passage of a bill which prohibits the 
Federal Public Housing Authority from requiring that public housing agencies 
or states evict so-called higher income tenants unless adequate housing facilities 
are available for these occupants. 

In view of the fact that so many of our members had received eviction notices 
this new action of Congress marked a real victory in our housing fight. 
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Action on Housing Legislation 


However, in a dismal legislative picture there are a few bright spots: 

1) The Wolcott Disposition Bill was defeated. This would have disposed of 
government-built war housing in a manner inconsistent with the best interests 
of the public and particularly the occupants who are in the main workers. 

2) A new provision amending Title VI of the NHA was passed which 
assists producers of industrially-built housing through FHA insured loans com- 
parable to those granted conventional builders. This is an important step toward 
encouraging mass production of housing with its consequent lowering of cost to 
the consumer. 

3) The sustaining of the Reorganization Plan which creates a long-needed 
single permanent National Housing Agency. 

4) The salvaging of a portion of the Administrative budget of NHA which 
has made it possible to retain in that agency the racial relations department. 

In all of these legislative fights CIO carried its full share of work and respon- 
sibility. 

Cooperation with Non-Labor Groups 

The CIO Housing Committee has long felt that its work on housing legis- 
lation could reach its maximum effectiveness to the extent we solicited and re- 
ceived the cooperation of all public spirited organizations with a similar inter- 
est in housing. We, therefore, helped to organize a national committee called the 
Housing Legislative Information Service which brought together 46 national 
organizations including labor, civic, church, women and professional organiza- 
tions. Spearheaded by CIO, Housing Legislative Information Service has for the 
past two years conducted an intensive educational campaign which culminated in 
the calling of a national ‘‘Fight for Housing Day”, June 25. 

On Wednesday, June 25, more than 700 persons from 33 states assembled 
in the Caucus Room of the Senate, to tell members of Congress why the lack of 
housing is a crisis in this nation. Thirty-five national organizations were rep- 
resented. Mayors from 15 cities were present. Messages were received from or- 
ganizations and individuals all over the country. 

In addition to the National Fight for Housing Day, communities every- 
where were urged to undertake similar local programs dramatizing the housing 
crisis. They were urged to plan activities that would point up the crisis to their 
own press, to the veterans and to all interested organizations and public interest 
groups. As a result, eighty local communities held “Fight for Housing Day” 
programs in which our CIO Councils and local unions were active participants. 
In many communities these “Fight for Housing Day”’ citizens’ committees have 
become permanent organizations fighting for local housing programs and join- 
ing in local political action activities with labor to realize their programs. 


Co-op Housing 

For the past several decades workers throughout the nation have struggled 
vainly with the problem of owning a decent home in which to live and raise 
their families—a home which they could afford to pay for without depriving 
themselves or families of the other essentials of life. 

We in the CIO have come more and more to the realization that one solution 
of our housing problem like that of other problems affecting our living standard, 
lies in joint, cooperative effort. 
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On the housing front this realization is perhaps best manifested by the nu- 
merous inquiries Chairman Thomas receives from individual members and local 
unions as to the proper step by step procedure to get a cooperative housing de- 
velopment started. To my knowledge this process has never heretofore been 
satisfactorily or completely spelled out and put om paper by anyone with the 
exception of a government publication which everyone agrees is much too com- 
plicated and technical to be of any great value to our members. 

A pamphlet, therefore, called “Co-op Housing Do’s and Don'ts,” and avail- 
able here to you at our convention is intended to provide those of our members 
interested in the cooperative approach with guidance in the steps to be taken in 
order to avoid costly mistakes. This pamphlet is designed’ as a practical guide 
in the organization and development of union sponsored non-profit housing. 

The National Housing Department of CIO stands ready of course, to assist 
interested groups in any phase of this type of undertaking. 


The Measure of the Housing Shortage : 


Most conservative authorities agree that we need to produce from 12 to 17 
million houses within the next ten years. It is also generally agreed that it would 
save the country money if half the present supply of shelter were replaced. But 
meanwhile we have the human reality of the housing shortage facing us every 
day in the frantic appeals in the classified advertising columns. 

If we expect to obtain decent housing, the nation should have a clear idea 
of what it wants. The one slogan given housing so far has been “‘a decent home 
for every American family”. This pledge has been given by two Presidents. But 
it is not enough. For 20 years, we have waited in vain for decisive measures to 
fulfill the average man’s hope for decent housing. It is time to pin a specific 
date on this promise. 

During the past 15 years there has been a fairly constant tug-of-war over 
housing policy. At one extreme are the industry spokesmen who believe govern- 
ment should do nothing about housing. At the other extreme is a housing pro- 
gram operated entirely by public officials, such as the housing projects which 
were created at Oak Ridge or Hanford, Washington. We favor any enterprise— 
public, private, or mutual—that increases the supply of adequate housing at low 
cost. 

Since conventional building practices have failed, the government should 
provide ute builders with the aid necessary to enable their industry to do a 
better job. 

We must also anticipate the fact that there will be occasions when in spite 
of all federal aid given, it will not be enough to induce satisfactory buildin 
ptivate enterprise. And in such situations the Federal government should be 
empowered to acquire land and contract for the development and operation of 
housing projects to the extent necessary to fulfill the schedule of producing 
housing. In sum, we advise government aid to private enterprise where feasible, 
and direct government production of housing where necessary. 


The Strategy of the Housing Program 

It is plain that the great need in housing is to produce homes in quantity 
at moderate cost. The problem is to realize from the mass production of housing 
the savings that American industrial experience has shown can be made through 
large scale operations, and also to achieve through technological improvements 
still other economies in money, in time, in labor and in materials. 
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It is equally clear that the vast bulk of house-hungry Americans, veterans and 
others, cannot afford even what few houses private enterprise 1s presently pro- 
viding. In the light of these facts, therefore, and in order to take the ‘edge’ oft 
the emergency need, government must immediately launch a great program of 
building rental housing through the several local housing agencies of the nation. 
Wherever a subsidy is needed to make up the difference between the consumers 
pocketbook and the cost of the house, it should be provided by the Federal 
government. 

In addition to the public program, government should launch an all-out at- 
tack on the housing cost problem by immediately reinstituting the so-called 
“Wyatt” program of aid to manufacturers of factory-built houses. It is not in- 
conceivable that a million and a half to two million units a year can be pro- 
duced by this industry with just a little help and encouragement by government. 

The CIO has on many occasions made worthy suggestions in the public in- 
terest to government. We have suggested a housing goal and we have recom- 
mended means for achieving this goal. There is no doubt of our national ca- 
pacity to achieve a decent housing program. There remains only the question 
of whether we are willing to try. 

& 


FULL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


A Full Employment Committee was appointed by the CIO Executive Board 
during the meeting of May 16 and 17 of this year. Members of this committee 
are Philip Murray, chairman; Emil Rieve, administrative chairman; Albert Fitz- 
gerald, Jacob Potofsky and Walter Reuther. 

The need for such a committee grows out of the necessity of coordinating 
the economic policy and program of the CIO. 

During 1946 the CIO fought for the passage of the Full Employment Act. 
It was finally passed in watered-down form known as the “Employment Act 
of 1946”. This Act created a Council of Economic Advisers appointed by the 
President. It also established a Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report. This committee is to review the President’s Economic Report to the 
Congress made in January and in turn report to the Congress by the first of 
February of each session. 

The CIO Full Employment Committee has worked in developing CIO eco- 
nomic policy and program. It has also kept close contact with the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The Full Employment Committee met with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in June, at which time they presented CIO views on important economic 
matters. Following this meeting with the council the CIO committee met to 
discuss the content of the proposed testimony which was to be presented by CIO 
to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report on June 26 of this year. This 
testimony analyzed the present economic situation and put forth the CIO’s leg- 
islative and economic program. 

The Full Employment Committee arranged to have representatives of the 
CIO appear at hearings being held by subcommittees of the Joint Congressional 
Committee in some 22 cities throughout the United States. In this connection 
the Full Employment Committee corresponded with the international unions 
and the State Industrial Union Councils to assure adequate representation of the 
CIO at the hearings. 
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During the coming year this committee plans to meet frequently to deal 
with basic economic issues facing the nation as well as the labor movement. This 
committee is charged with the responsibility of passing upon economic action 
taken by the national CIO and of developing a long-range economic program 
to promote full employment and full production. 


MISSOURI VALLEY COMMITTEE OF THE CIO 


The CIO supports the Tennessee Valley Authority and urges the application 
of TVA principles in the other major river valleys in America. These policies 
were first declared at the Chicago convention in 1944 and reaffirmed at Atlantic 
City in 1946. The establishment of the Missouri Valley Committee of the CIO 
on January 5, 1945, has been reviewed in previous reports to the convention. 

We realized at the time we undertook this work that progress would not be 
easy. Senator James E. Murray of Montana had introduced legislation calling 
for the establishment of a Missouri Valley Authority modeled on the TVA. Un- 
favorable committees prevented this legislation from making any headway in the 
session of 1945-46. The bill was reintroduced in the spring of 1947 with minor 
changes and has been endorsed again by the CIO. It has the unified support of 
labor, farm and rural electrification organizations in the Missouri Valley. 

It is our purpose to continue with our educational work in the valley and 
elsewhere with a view to the development of widespread popular understanding 
of the issues. As soon as the political tide turns we will then be in a position to 
move forward rapidly toward enactment of the legislation and execution of com- 
prehensive unified plans for the Missouri Valley. 

The disastrous floods in the early summer of this year have emphasized a 
great need for a unified system of river control in the Missouri Valley. Your 
President made it clear at the time, in a communication addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that the so-called Pick Plan for flood control was un- 
sound, and that appropriations for this plan were not the right way to go about 
the business. The Pick Plan in essence is a scheme for building levees and dredg- 
ing a flowing channel along the entire lower length of the river, combined with 
a few large storage reservoirs intended to hold back sufficiertt water to maintain 
the channel. 

This plan is in direct conflict with the so-called Sloan Plan for irrigation 
along the upper reaches of the river. For two or three years the pretense was 
made that these two plans could be combined, and they were referred to as the 
Pick-Sloan Plan. This shotgun wedding was an opportunistic device to prevent 
the development of an integrated program on the TVA model. The Sloan Plan 
has now been sacrificed and advocates of reclamation should realize that the 
developments they desire cannot be obtained except through a Valley Authority 
which will develop plans taking all angles into consideration. 

Irrigation, soil conservation, reforestation, hydro-electrical power develop- 
ment, as well as flood control.and navigation must be considered in one package. 
The Pick Plan will only result in raising the bed of the river and a continual 
process of building higher levees and eventually washing out the surrounding’ 
country irretrievably. 

Similar problems and plans are involved in proposals to apply TVA prin- 
ciples on the Columbia, Arkansas and Ohio Rivers, and in the Central Valley of 
California. These plans are all sound in principle, but doubtless much attention 
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yet needs to be given to details. Numerous groups have been organized in sup- 
port to these policies, including the Regional Committee for MVA and its state 
components in the Missouri Valley. They constitute agencies through which 
labor groups can work together for and collaborate with farmer and consumer 
organizations. 

The public investment involved in these works will be very substantial, run- 
ning perhaps as high as two billion dollars in the Missouri Valley. The invest- 
ment of three-quarters of a billion in the Tennessee Valley has proved finan- 
cially sound to the United. States Government and has been a great boon to the 
people and to the industry in that region. The same will undoubtedly be true 
elsewhere. And, moreover, the employment which will be provided in many 
industries like steel, electrical equipment and construction will help greatly to 
keep the whole national economy in balance. 

The work being done by the CIO in this field has had the guidance of John 
Brophy, chairman of the CIO Committee, and James A. Davis, secretary of the 
Missouri State Industrial Union Council and of the committee. Their efforts and 
the activities of the CIO Committee, as well as the Regional Committee for 
MVA, should have the continuing support of the international unions, our Coun- 
cils and our Political Action Committees. 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


During the past year the CIO Committee on Latin-American Affairs has con- 
tinued its work of liaison with the trade unions of Latin America. Under the 
direction of Chairman Jacob S. Potofsky, it has given real meaning to the good 
neighbor policy and has maintained a genuine prestige in the eyes of Central and 
South American labor leaders as well as officials in our State Department and 
other federal agencies. 

The committee continues to publish a bulletin in Spanish which is mailed in 
quantity to nearly every union from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn in addition 
to periodicals and government bureaus. It has been widely quoted in the Latin- 
American Press. Qhe bulletin has a limited circulation in the United States 
among officials and students concerned with Latin-American problems. 

Chairman Potofsky was host on several occasions to officers of the Latin- 
American Confederation of Labor (CTAL). Other guests of the committee in- 
cluded officials of the Cuban, Chilean, Panamanian and Argentine (in exile) 
trade union movements. 

Invited to participate in the inaugural ceremonies of President Aleman of 
Mexico, the committee sent a delegation composed of Chairman Potofsky, David 
J. McDonald, of the United Steelworkers, and O. A. Knight, president of 
the Oilworkers. In addition to their attendance at the official ceremonies, the 
group met with delegates from CTAL and was tendered a banquet by the Mexi- 
can Confederation of Labor. Following the events in Mexico City, Knight at- 
tended, as fraternal delegate, the annual convention of CTAL in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and was impressed by the great respect which the CIO commands among 
our Latin-American brothers. He also attended the convention of the Mexican 
Confederation of Labor last spring. 

Your President was in constant contact with the committee in November, 
1946, on the occasion of his much publicized refusal of Peron’s invitation to 
send a CIO delegation to Argentina. This was the invitation which was accepted 
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by the AFL. The work of the committee in maintaining cordial relations has be- 
come even more significant as a result of the well financed attempt by the AFL 
to split the Latin-American trade union movement which, in a number of South 
American countries, is conducting a brave struggle to survive. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


During the past year, tensions and strains in the international field have 
been increasing. The unity of purpose and action achieved by the Great 
Powers during the war has been vanishing and mutual suspicions and re- 
criminations have increased. While continual quibbling and division has 
a, aig the efficiency of the United Nations, the CIO has continued its 
policy of working for peace and friendship with all the peoples of the 
world. In cooperation with the trade union movements of other countries, 
the CIO has worked to strengthen the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and to advance within the organization the American tradition of democracy 
and freedom and for the extension of these ideas to all the peoples of the 
world. 

Since the last convention the Executive Bureau of the WFTU on which 
Frank Rosenblum, secretary-treasurer of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, serves for the CIO, has met twice; the Executive Committee of the 
WFTU met once in Prague with Mr. Rosenblum and James B. Carey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of CIO, representing the CIO. The first meeting of the WFTU 
General Council also met in Prague with Michael Ross serving as the addi- 
tional CIO delegate. Because all the national trade union centers affiliated to 
the WFTU are entitled to at least one representative on the General Council, 
this was the first general report of WFTU activities to be presented to a 
world trade union audience. In contrast with diplomatic and political confer- 
ences, the trade unionists of the world in a spirit of reasonable compromise 
continued to reach agreement. 

Considerable progress was made in the organization of Trade Depart- 
ments within the WFTU. Just as the WFTU links the national trade union 
centers, so these departments will link the various national unions by in- 
dustry or trade throughout the world for the.purpose of joint consideration 
of common problems of their work. The Executive Officers of the WFTU 
held meetings with the pre-existing bodies of this type, the International 
Trade Secretariats, in Paris in December, 1946, and in August, 1947, in order 
to arrive at mutually satisfactory terms on which they could be merged into 
the WFTU. It is anticipated that this will be accomplished early in 1948. 


Adolph Germer, who was serving as Assistant Secretary-General of the 
WFTU, has now returned to the United States and has been succeeded by 
Elmer Cope who was previously a member of the staff of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

In March of this year the WFTU sent a commission to Japan and Korea 
to investigate social and economic conditions and to study the revived trade 
union movements. Willard Townsend, Lprcigs of the United Transport 
Service Employes of America, represented the CIO and received thanks and 
congratulations from General MacArthur for his work. The final report of 
the commission is now being drafted and will be circulated to the affiliated 
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national trade union centers after being submitted to SCAP and the trade 
union movements of Japan and Korea. 

The WFTU has continued to represent world labor in a consultative 
capacity at the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. Elmer Cope and Michael Ross have acted in this 
capacity at the Economic and Social Council. Al Hartung (International 
Woodworkers of America) served at the Timber Conference of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, and Michael Ross at the Geneva meetings of the 
International Trade Organization and the European Commission. 

The CIO has renewed its support of all eftorts to revivify international 
trade and to raise living standards throughout the world. Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey and others have appeared before Congressional Committees, and 
Michael Ross and others at hearings held by the State Department in favor of 
the projected International Trade Organization, stressing the need for 
strengthening the sections on full employment and the industrialization of 
economically packward countries. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
was created for the purpose of promoting international understanding. It is 
based on the philosophy of Clement Atlee who said, “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” UNESCO has a comprehensive program designed to accom- 
plish this high task. Kermit Eby, director of the Department of Research and 
Education, represents the CIO on the American National UNESCO Com- 
mission and the Executive Board. He was a member of the First Interna- 
tional Conference held in Paris last November and December where he 
served as labor consultant. The CIO undoubtedly will be represented at the 
next international UNESCO Conference in Mexico City in November. 

The growing importance of labor in international matters was demon- 
strated when a Labor Committee was set up in the Department of Labor to 
advise the Assistant Secretary of Labor concerned with international ques- 
tions. Your president appointed Frank Rosenblum, Emil Rieve, James B. 
Carey and Michael Ross to represent the CIO. 

The CIO Department for International Affairs has expanded its task 
of furthering the exchange of information with other national groups both 
by correspondence and by receiving visits from foreign trade unionists, em- 
bassy attaches and journalists. We have also on many occasions presented 
to the officials of the State Department, the viewpoint of the CIO on many 
issues along the lines of established CIO policy. 

On the question of the ILO, the Eighth CIO Convention adopted a 
resolution stating— 

“That until the legitimate request for equal representation is granted, 

the CIO and its affiliated organizations shall not participate at all in 

any ILO Conferences, Committees or Commissions.” 


Our attitude remains unchanged and during the past year International 
Labor Office meetings have lacked adequate representation of American 
workers. At the conference of the Industrial Committee for Iron and Steel, 
American steel workers who produce more than 50 per cent of the world 
supply were not represented. Representation of American workers was simi- 
larly inadequate at the Oil, Textile and Metal Trades Committees. 

In fulfillment of established CIO policy and in accordance with American 
traditions, the CIO has supported the extension of American aid to countries 
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afflicted by the ravages of war and by postwar dislocations. We have devoted 

our efforts to ensure that such help should be extended so as to assist the 
oples of these countries to reconstruct their economies in freedom and 
emocracy. 

In this connection Clinton S. Golden, formerly a vice-president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, was appointed as Chief Labor Advisor to 
the American Mission to aid Greece. More recently James B. Carey has been 
named to represent American labor on the President's Non-Partisan Commit- 
tee appointed to ascertain how much material economic aid the United 
States can extend to nations whose economies were destroyed during the war. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Steady progress has been made in establishing the lasting and proper memo- 
rial that will express the appreciation of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the leadership given the American people by the late President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. In keeping with that objective, as reported to the 1946 
convention, the CIO Executive Board in 1945 appropriated $55,000 to equip 
the children’s wing occupying the entire fifth floor, west, in the new George- 
town Hospital in the city of Washington. 

Now that the building has finally been completed and equipment is being 
installed, we have been able to go ahead with the preparation of the memorial 
plaque recording this tribute of CIO to President Roosevelt. Harry Lewis Raul, 
one of the nation’s leading sculptors, has been commissioned to design the 
memorial plaque. It is expected that the plaque, cast in statuary bronze, will be 
installed within the next month, on which occasion fitting dedication ceremonies 
will be held. 

@ 


CONCLUSION 


The past year has been one of severe trial for the CIO. Nevertheless the 
united strength of our organization made it possible for us not only to hold our 
ground but to make new and imposing gains. Your President desires to express 
his gratitude to the constituent CIO unions, their millions of determined mem- 
bers and their tireless leaders, without whose cordial cooperation, the labor 
movement could never have achieved its present envied status. And, he wishes 
particularly to acknowledge his thanks and appreciation to the CIO staff and 
representatives and to his associates in the various departments. 


Respectfully submitted, 


President. 








FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 o’clock p.m. by President 


Murray. 
COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 
Carey to read certain messages to the convention. 
Secretary Carey read the following message: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
October 6, 1947 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

Please extend my greetings and best wishes for a successful meeting to 
the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, whose representa- 
tives are gathering in their Ninth Constitutional Convention. 

During the nine years that have elapsed since you held your first con- 
vention, we have made a complete recovery from the great depression of the 
early thirties and have won a war. Now our huge labor force is again peace- 
fully producing for abundance. None of these victories over the forces of 
tyranny and want would have been possible without the patriotic support of 
the workers of America. 

The economic changes which have occurred since your convention last 
year affect every man, woman, and child in America. Employment has 
soared to new heights, while unemployment has been held to a minimum. 
Millions of workers have received substantial wage increases. Work stop- 
pages have declined, and production has reached new high levels. But 
prices have advanced to unreasonable heights, and housing is far insuffi- 
cient for our needs. These problems must be faced squarely and remedied if 
we are to maintain a stable and prosperous economy, the benefits of which 
are shared by all. 

We are faced, too, by problems abroad. People in many parts of the 
world are looking to us for aid until they can again become self-supporting 
members of the community of nations. 

One of the most acute needs is for food, and it will be necessary for 
many countries to import more food than they required last year. We know 
that to accomplish the task of providing more food, particularly grain, will 
impose real responsibilities on the American people. We are asking every 
American to help save food, particularly bread, grains and livestock products. 
The President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is a member of the 
Citizens Food Committee which is helping the government plan ways and 
means of saving essential food. I am sure the members of your unions are 
squarely behind the effort to provide the food needed to hasten rehabilitation 
in these countries. I feel sure that the working men and women of America 
do not begrudge our sharing out of our plenty with those less fortunate, 
especially in view of the fact that our total production today is greater 
than ever before in peacetime. 

I know, too that labor and industry, recognizing the seriousness of the 
situation abroad, will cooperate to raise the production level still further to 
help meet the critical conditions which threaten the well-being of the entire 
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world. America can depend upon its workers to cooperate fully and gener- 
ously in an all-out effort to feed the hungry overseas in the cold months 
ahead. 

Organized labor has exerted a healthy influence on our economic 
and social structure. The Congress of Industrial Organizations, in addition 
to its primary concern for its members’ immediate welfare and the improve- 
ment of their security and their working and living conditions, has been 
likewise concerned with the interests of the Nation as a whole. I know that 
in their deliberations the delegates to your Ninth Convention will place first 
in the order of business the welfare of our country and the means by which 
we may, in cooperation one with the other, build an ever-expanding economy 
upon a firm foundation of justice, security and peace. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 
Honorable Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Other messages containing greetings and good wishes were read to 
the convention and these will appear in the Appendix to these proceedings. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: When last we met in this city of Boston it 
was for the purpose of holding our Fifth Constitutional Convention. That 
was in 1942, a year of deep darkness over the face of all the earth. Even 
our own country, powerful through it be, stood in grave danger from the 
attacks of vicious and unprincipled men. Those were days that called 
for our every effort, and most of all for the strong help of Almighty God. 

It is often well that history repeats itself, and this is one of those 
occasions. At the opening of the afternoon session on the first day of the 
1942 convention we had with us on the platform a great citizen of Boston. 
He addressed our convention in powerful, ringing language, stating in 
clear words the aims and objectives of this organization. What he said 
to us there was rendered all the more powerful because it was primarily 
addressed as a petition to our common Creator. This citizen of Boston is 
know to everyone in this great city. He is known as a teacher, as a scholar, 
as a gifted orator, and also as the author of ‘‘Peace of Mind,”’ a current 
book that is listed among the best sellers. He is, above all, a man of pro- 
found understanding of the problems which are so deeply rooted in human 
existence. 

Boston is not the first city that has been graced with his presence 
and service. He has served his people in Indiana and in Chicago, and 
the people of Boston know how he has served them here since 1939. The 
world today needs vigorous voices and sincere voices, and this man’s voice 
is one of them. It therefore affords me great pleasure and a really distinct 
honor to introduce to you our old friend, Rabbi Joseph Loth Liebman, Rabbi 
of Temple Isreal in Boston. 


RABBI JOSEPH LOTH LIEBMAN 
Temple Isreal, Boston 
President Murray, Senator Pepper, distinguished leaders of the CIO 
gathered from all parts of this land, it is a great privilege for me as a 
teacher in Isreal and as spokesman for the Jewish people, to come to this 
assemblage and to open this afternoon session with prayer. 
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Before 1 begin this invocation unto God, let me say as a Rabbi, that 
the Jews of America and the Jews of the world know and have known that 
among the staunchest freinds of Isreal throughout these dark and tragic 
years, when the hangman’s noose of Hitler was abroad in the world, among 
the staunchest friends of Isreal’s survival in dignity and in freedom, symbol- 
ized as the latest act in the words of your great distinguished president, 
Mr. Murray, in his courageous and statesmanlike statement today in behalf 
of the United Nations report on Palestine, that the CIO stands and has 
stood as one of the great friends and co-workers of the Jewish people, and 
for that creative partnership we shall always be grateful, because we know, 
the Jews of the world know and have known throughout history from the 
time the prophets of Israel taught in ancient Judea, that Isreal can never 
be secure until mankind is secure, and that where any human being is 
oppressed, there also Israel is oppressed. And the God of Israel is the God of 
all of the world, is the God of creation, the God of worth. It is in this spirit 
and with this sense of humility before the creative power of the universe 
that I ask you now to rise for the invocation. 

O God, and God of our fathers, God of all men, Thou Supreme Worker 
of the universe, Maker of Heaven and Earth, Creator of day and night, we 
are thankful unto Thee that Thou has given us minds with which to see, 
and the brawn with which to work and the hands with which to achieve. 

We think at this moment of historic destiny of all of the ages, when men 
walk the earth in fear, in hunger and disease, we think of all the ages when 
masters ruled and Thy people, Thy children of the earth everywhere trembled 
beneath the knout of the brutal taskmaster. We are grateful to Thee for 
this age, in the midst of all of the darkness, all of the threats of our time, 
that there has come into humanity a new recognition, not only of the rights 
of labor and the dignity of labor, but the necessity of labor as a creative 
partnership with Thee, Thou Master of labor. 

We pray unto Thee O God at this time, when the fate of all humanity 
is in the scales, when the sword of Damocles, the bomb that may indeed 
destroy your family upon earth if not wisely controlled, internationally 
controlled, we pray unto Thee, Master of Destiny, to give all of us vision 
and wisdom, to make us workers to know that we are Thy children, that 
all human beings throughout the earth live on the same street of destiny, 
and if we are going to perish in conflict and conflagration, we shall all 
perish in the same atomic dust. 

In this hour of destiny give us, workers and laborers with Thee, 
wisdom and understanding to know that we have to fight without end 
against oppression and injustice, wherever they are to be found; that power 
shall not corrupt us, and pride shall not distort our vision; the knowledge 
to recognize that wherever a child cries in hunger we should be there; 
wherever a man is oppressed into the earth, we shall be there, to fight 
with all of our means in our power, moral means and our strength, against 
the forces of reaction, the forces of greed, the organized forces of darkness 
that want to lead men back to slavery. Let us be strong and of good courage 
against those forces, and to know that there are abroad in the world today 
those who wish, out of blindness or selfishness or cruelty, to know that there 
are abroad in the world those who want to make the people the victims 
of poverty—untold and unmentionable poverty—to lead us back into the 
dark ages. This great gathering of workers, O Thou Creative Worker, 
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stands firm against this road back to serfdom, and stands firm in the de- 
termination to lead Thy people here, and as an example and pattern 
throughout the world, to lead them along the road and horizon to the 
future—a future where all human beings, red, white, black or yellow, men 
of all creeds, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Mohammedan or Buddhist, all who 
approach Thee on many different roads, yet lift their voices unto Thee, 
the Creator of all of us, we stand resolved to build a world where no man 
shall be afraid; where every human being shall have his place in the sun. 
Indeed, a place where there shall be not only security but status, belonging 
to a human brotherhood, where the barriers of greed and bigotry shall be 
leveled, and the walls of hate shall fall down before the trumpet of salvation 
in the Jericho of our day. 

God give every one of us here strength, resolution, and courage to 
struggle with all of his might against the darkness of our day, against 
tyranny wherever it may lift its head; against hatred, wherever it may 
manifest itself. So that at last, at the last gathering of workers conse- 
created under Thy name, there shall come fulfillment of the dream of the 
Prophet of Israel of old, that indeed the sword shall be beaten into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning hooks, and every man, O God, shall sit under 
his own vine and fig tree, with none to make him suffer. Amen. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of the delegates, Rabbi Liebman, 
I wish to express our appreciation to you for your visit with us here this 
afternoon and for your remarkable invocation to the Mighty Creator to 
help provide the strength, the courage and the inspiration to all of us to 
march forward in this struggle for human justice. 

Thank you, Rabbi, thank you. ¥ 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have a great honor conferred upon me and in 
fact a most unusual one in the sense I am privileged again to present to 
the CIO convention an old friend of mine, an old friend of yours, a great 
friend of the people. 

Once again here in the City of Boston we find the history of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations repeating itself. As I remarked earlier, our 
Fifth Constitutional Convention was held in the dark and threatening fear 
of 1942 when the world and civilization trembled on the brink of total 
disaster. We were addressed on that occasion by an old and steady friend. 
I would not for a moment have you believe that we have not made new friends 
since 1942. That is not the case. But whilst we may have made new friends, 
I know that it will never be said of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions that we forgot old friends, the old friends of the days of adversity. 

Back in those days of 1942 the times most certainly called for prompt 
and accurate decisions. Immediately prior to our convention the interest and 
concern of this country were centered in large measure on the all-important 
question of mobilizing our industrial manpower to meet the needs of our 
men on the defense lines all over the world. There were those, of course, 
who would not have hesitated to impose a type of involuntary servitude or 
slavery on the people in order to save their own precious hides. But there 
was a larger consideration than mere safety, because there are worse things 
than death, and slavery is one of them, no matter in what guise or for what 
reason it be presented. 

The old friend who is with us today refused back in 1942 to entertain 
the concept of slavery in any form as a solution to our problem. Acting 
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in his official capacity, he introduced into the Senate of the United States 
a resolution suggesting to the members of that Assembly that before any 
action should be taken requiring compulsion in mobilizing industrial or 
agricultural workers, that there be undertaken the task of ascertaining all 
the facts requiring decent democratic mobilization of our industrial man- 
power. Later, at the urging of this statesman, there was submitted by the 
Toland Committee to the House of Representatives a unanimous report 
suggesting a centralized system of administration of our national war effort. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations supported that report. We all 
know today the result that followed upon the democratic mobilization of our 
industrial forces, and no man dare say that our production in the war years 
could have been matched by any system of slavery yet invented by man. 

There is no man in public service who has given more time and more 
attention and more honesty to serving the needs of the American people, than 
our guest here today. Through his long years of service in the United States 
Senate he has constantly been on the right and proper side of every question 
of importance that has come before that body for decision. He has braved 
the denunciation of those who believe in the suppression and regimentation 
of working men and women. It should not be necessary to say that he 
opposed the Taft-Hartley Bill with all his strength. 

There is perhaps an excellent reason why this statesman should feel and 
act as he does in carrying out the duties of his high office. He has not 
learned the experiences of workers by reading about them in text books; 
he has lived them. He has been there and his heart still remains there. 

His feelings in the matter are a great source of personal satisfaction 
to me, of intimate satisfaction let me say, because along with being a United 
States Senator this man happens to be a steelworker. It is just a matter 
of history that he was at one time the third helper in an open hearth 
furnace in a steel mill in the City of Birmingham. Therefore, I enjoy great 
personal satisfaction in presenting to this convention our fellow worker and 
good friend, United States Senator Claude Pepper of Florida. 

































HONORABLE CLAUDE PEPPER 
(United States Senator from Florida) 


President Murray, distinguished officers and members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, my fellow countrymen, and I might add my fellow 
workers and politicians—I would not have the ordinary human instincts of 
gratitude and vanity if I were not deeply touched by those generous and warm 
words of introduction by my beloved friend and your illustrious leader, and 
eminent citizen of America and the world, Phil Murray. 

I heard of a story of a Kentucky Colonel who had the reputation of 
being an expert on liquors, as they often are, you know, and the Colonel 
would wager anybody he could blindfold himself and let another person mix 
any number of ingredients into a drink and he could by tasting it im- 
mediately identify everything within. One day there were several gathered 
around the Colonel and they were engaged in a lively wager. One fellow 
put five ingredients into the drink and handed it to the blindfolded Colonel. 
He took it, tasted it and immediately identified everything within. Another 
put ten ingredients in it, the same concoction, with the same results. Another 
fifteen, another twenty, until they got up to twenty-five. The Colonel named 
every one off without a single effort. 
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One fellow from down South happened to be there. Meanwhile he slips 
off and found access to a glass of brash water, and he brought that back. 
He slipped that under the Colonel’s nose and the Colonel took it with confi- 
dence, tasted it, was obviously a little confused; he tasted it again, by that 
time was embarrassed, and finally in resignation he handed it back to the 
donor said, ‘‘You win. I don’t know what it is, but I will tell you one 
thing, there will never be any demand for it.” 

Well, I don’t know of a time when there was ever a greater demand 
for a championship of democracy and peace such as has been the role and 
is the resolve of the CIO than there is today. 

I am glad to be back here, Phil; this is one part of history I like to see 
repeated, as far as I am concerned. 

In 1942, when I was here last to a CIO convention,—I remarked, as Phil 
spoke about those things of 1942, how far away they seemed. I remember 
the morning I came here I read the paper and I got the first priek at my 
heart, I was afraid it was the omen of things to come, for the press said 
that a man who was leading one of the great armies of democracy against 
brutal tyranny had made a statement, and that statement was, “I didn’t 
become the King’s First Minister to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” 

I think I said on that occasion that I wondered how that would sound 
to one of those boys over at Tarawa who was about to be cut to pieces 
in a shell hole, the last thing he might have heard as a prediction of the 
course of events of the future was that declaration of one of the great 
leaders of the world. I was afraid then that was the shape of some things 
to come. 

Also in 1945 for the first time in the corridors of the House of Com- 
mons I had the privilege to meet that great war leader, whom I signally 
honor, whose name will ever remain illustrious in this great victory, and 
that night I made an entry in my diary. I said, ‘‘Today in the corridor of 
Westminster I had the honor to meet the Right Honorable Winston Church- 
hill. I am sure no greater leader could have been chosen to save the old 
world, but it has been rightly determined he is not the one fitted to build 
the new.” 

But since 1942 great events have occurred, some grand and some sad. 
We won the victory and millions came home again. Others just arrived 
yesterday. They did not parade down Fifth Avenue; they went through and 
followed the creeks home to their little silent lots for their final resting place. 

And there was a great voice in 1942 leading the forces of victory and 
democracy. That grand voice is still, and that vibrant smile is visible only 
to those who meet under the shade of the trees in the company of the 
great on the other side; and we can feel his presence when in the majesty 
and mystery of the spot. 

There was another in 1942 of CIO whose great voice led multitudes 
in the advocacy of great causes, who believed in, as he lived, democracy, 
your and America’s and democracy’s Sidney Hillman. He, too, sleeps and 
lives in your memories and hearts alone. 

Just a little while ago there was another great soldier who, too, went to 
his reward and his rest from his own fruitful and restless labors of many 
spiritual and democratic loves, a little Napoleonic figure, Fiorello LaGuardia. 
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He, too, is a fallen soldier in the army of democracy who has gone to his 
reward since we met in 1942. 

And the atomic bomb has been dropped, new problems thrust into the 
minds and hearts of men and into the fears of nations, and America has 
fallen prey to the not unnatural aftermath of every great war, and today 
republicanism and reaction are dominant in the Nation’s capitol. 

The result is that instead of government in America today being primary 
the champion of the people, it has become the principal protector of property 
and the profiteer. 

The Eightieth Congress has made another day infamous in American 
history; the day when it passed the Taft-Hartley Bill. 

There is a Freedom Train abroad in America. Unfortunately it did not 
start in Washington. How fitting it would have been for a guard of honor to 
have escorted two estimable gentlemen and many of their colleagues on a 
personally conducted tour through that Freedom Train, and shown those 
gentlemen the Bill of Rights and some of the other great human documents 
that make America what it is. I am thinking now of two gentlemen who 
sometimes frequent the Capitol. One is named Taft and the other is Hartley. 
And surely the Freedom Train of the future will have among its documents 
to which the people will repair to look with gratification, to the signal day 
when that odious bill shall be swept from the statute books of the land, labor 
shall become free again. 

It is a strange paradox which some of the gentlemen present. If they 
talk about protecting the working people of America from illness and loss 
of work, and health and life, by a national system of social insurance, where 
they can budget the doctor and the hospital and the nurse and the dental 
and medicine bill, that is totalitarianism. That is state control. That is the 
subordination of the citizen to the mastery of the totalitarian state. But 
if it is to deprive the working man of the presumption and the right that he 
has enough sense to select his own labor leaders, to make his own contracts, 
and to determine whether he wants somebody to collect dues and apply it to 
a debt for him and the like, in other words, if it is putting the shackles on 
the wrists of labor, if it is putting the galling yoke of tyranny on the neck 
of the working man, that is what they call economy democracy. That is 
equality. I suppose they mean the kind of equality that there is between 
the ox and the yoke. They have to go together, but it makes a great deal 
of difference whether you are over the yoke or under it. 

I was very much amused as to the attitude of these gentlemen about the 
freedom of the press. They were almost willing to surrender freedom of the 
corporate press if they could shackle the labor press. In the Senate I called 
that the civil provision of the bill, the Republican or the Taft election insur- 
ance provision. They were thinking about 1948, and they wanted to strike 
down the labor press, and because they restricted the radio and speech as 
well, the voice of labor itself. After awhile even the New York Times and 
others who egged on the fight, when labor was being crucified, began to 
wonder in their editorial columns if perhaps in their assault these gentlemen 
had not gone too far. 

And what was the purpose of all this? Was it at a time when labor was 
taking an undue share of the industrial or agricultural income? Was this 
power in government and in the employer necessary to protect the stability 
of our economy and to preserve the profit system with its essential incentives? 
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Quite the contrary. That blow fell upon the back of labor at a time when 
the corporate profits were still rising, and when the actual income of the 
workers was steadily falling, all over America. Indeed, as I said in the Senate, 
the purpose of that bill was not to protect the employer; it was not to curb 
abuse and the exercise of unjust power; it was to cheapen even the dignity 
as well as the wages of labor all over America. And that is what they 
sought to accomplish, and what they strive to preserve. 

You have therefore rightly taken up the gauntlet of this challenge to 
determine that you will not stop in your struggle until the last vestige of 
it is swept off the statute books, and we have again an economic democracy 
in America, with free collective bargaining between employer and employee, 
so that in a democratic and in an American way they shall recognize the true 
partnership which exists between labor and management, and they shall work 
together for the continuation and the enlargement of the stream of American 
production which essentially won this war and today deserves the commenda- 
tion and gratitude of our people and those who are free, all over the world. 

In one twenty-four hour period, sitting in Washington talking to personal 
friends, one from the theater in Europe, he said to me, “‘I wish you could have 
seen that equipment pass by. How magnificent it was.’’ He said, ‘‘That is 
what made it possible for the courage, the gallantry and the sacrifice and the 
zeal of the American soldier to win the victory when he did. That magnificent 
equipment.” 

The very next day I was talking to another friend who had been in the 
Far Pacific. He said, “I wish you could have seen the equipment; the majesty 
of that equipment that we had out there.”’ He said, ‘‘It thrilled you to see it.” 

Where did that equipment come from? It came from the brain and 
from the sweat and from the hands of men and women of the CIO and 
other labor organizations and other workers in this country. Mind you, it was 
free labor. You did not go to jail. We were not coerced. You were not 
imprisoned. You were challenged by a great patriotic leader, to a patriotic 
labor and you responded as labor always does to a patriotic call. In every 
way we preserved freedom for all Americans, and we are determined forever 
to do it as long as there is an Aemrican upon this good and green earth. 
And yet the reward was to make labor the victim of the most vicious and 
insidious campaign that propaganda has ever concocted against a domestic 
foe in this land. Labor leaders were ridiculed and scorned. They were dis- 
paraged upon the floors of the Congress as being little better than brigands 
and robbers of their own people. The laborer himself was castigated as blind 
sheep following a wolf off to be shorn, forgetting that this was America they 
were talking about. 

I can give you a little picture of who is America. In my State I happen 
to know the figures that were compiled when we had the tax bill under 
consideration. There are 585,000 taxpayers in the State of Florida who 
make less than $5,000 a year. Do you know how many there are who make 
more than $5,000 a year? There are 26,000; 585,000 people. And remember 
this, that two out of every five families in America make less than $40 a 
week. Remember also that in 1945, before some heinous wrongs they 
have committed had come to pass, a search was made of the savings of 
our people and it was disclosed that two out of five families had total liquid 
Savings of less than $40. That was before they destroyed price control. 
That is America. That is the people whom they have castigated, and your 
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cause was the same as the unorganized workmen’s cause. Surely he recog- 
nized that when he assailed organized labor he was striking down the sword 
and shield of the unorganized worker in America, because it is the tight 
labor organization that is fighting shoulder to shoulder under the same 
magnificent leadership as you have here in Phil Murray and your organi- 
zation leadership to lift the standard of wages and improve the working 
conditions and to diminish the hours, that is existent in this country today. 


It is a significant thing how the pattern of this thing is harmonious 
and expansive. They attacked labor, but what else did they do? They 
attacked the home. They destroyed price control. Why? At a time when 
industry and agriculture were making greater profits than they had ever 
made before, to serve the profiteer and not the people, they struck down 
price control in the interest of free enterprise. They were charged with 
knowledge of limited steel production in America, due to big business 
policies. They were charged with the knowledge that we had limited agri- 
cultural capacity in America. They were charged with knowledge that 
we had pent-up purchasing power the like of which we had never had 
before, due to the shortages of the war. They were charged with knowledge 
that hungry hundreds of millions on the earth were turning a plaintive 
appeal to great America for help. They were charged with knowledge of all 
that. They should have known that you could no more turn loose a nation’s 
economy, after an exacting war, than you can expect a man to rise from a 
dangerous illness and immediately to bear the burden of his ordinary and 
normal tasks. There has to be in both cases a period of convalescence. Yet 
those people who paraded behind the false front of free industry reached 
into the American family home and took food from the American family 
tables. They diminished the diet of the American child.. They helped to 
deny food to the child abroad, to whom American food meant the difference 
between life and death. That is the reason why I share the view that your 
distinguished President has so often expressed, and I embodied it in a tele- 
gram long ago to the President, that we should have a special session of the 
Congress to deal directly and forthrightly with this question of inflation 
with which we are now confronted, and which will wreck us and our economy 
at home and deny us the will or the capacity to help people abroad. Of 
course, it would require a major operation now. It would take vast sums of 
money and it would take great power in the Government. Let those who 
stand convicted of robbing the people of this protection now bear the just 
responsibility for the wrong they have done. 


Not only that, but the people who profess to be the champions of free 
and private enterprise, I charge were doing more to assist Communism in 
America than all the fifth columnists who are here. Why do I make that 
extraordinary statement? Because everybody who has read anything about 
Communism knows that it is based upon essential theories. That is, that the 
capitalistic system will fail to protect the people; that the profiteer will 
be too greedy; that they will not avoid inflation and depressions; that they 
will leave the people at the mercy of uncontrolled and heartless economic 
forces or those who would tyrannize them by their control. I say to you 
that if these people who have beat down the American worker and his 
union’s ability to protect him, if they thrust this country into uncontrolled 
inflation, and therefore inevitably into a devastating and destructive depres- 
sion, they will make more converts to Communism in America than could be 
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made in ten years by the speechifiers all over the parks and public places 
in this land. 


I will tell you what is an antidote to every un-American germ that 
threatens the American body politic. It is a healthy, defhocratic, New Deal 
capitalism in America. I do not see why everybody is not like us,—a Roose- 
velt New Dealer. I do not see why he wants to be anything else, or could be. 
That is what won the victory for us against the last depression. That is 
what won the victory in the war. That alone will win our victories in the 
future, but along with this came an attack upon civil liberties, and today 
there are people in American whom they proscribe and outlaw, who are 
Americans as much as you and I There are a lot of people in Congress 
who would like to outlaw the CIO, I will tell you that. There are a great 
many un-Americans down there, and incidentally, it has been said many 
times before that the un-American Committee has got the best name I 
ever heard of. Whoever thought that up should have gotten a prize. I 
think I will offer a resolution in the Senate to reward with some kind of 
recognition, the one who first thought of naming that committee the Un- 
American Committee. 


Everything they -have done, almost, has been un-American. They have 
tried to smear the people who stood for the kind of thing that means America 
over here. 

Well, as I said, this pattern continues. They attacked labor. They 
attacked the home. They attacked our civil liberties. What do they do about 
things like housing? Do they care about the veteran having a home, the 
crowded family getting a place to live decently and normally? No. They 
took off the controls that allocated critical materials and said, ‘““You can 


build a juke joint if you want to and have got the money, but you will 
probably not be able to ‘get the lumber to build a home.’’ That is those 
people who today presume to be the voice of America. 


You would have thought at least the veterans would have been spared 
from this assault. Well, were they? Go out and ask the veteran who is 
taking on-the-job training. Ask him whether he got his allowance raised 
in this last Congress. Look at the number of attendants who defaulted be- 
cause they could not continue with the high cost of living. 

By the way, the other day Senator Taft out in the West told the 
people to eat less. Now, Senator Taft need not have said that. The Ameri- 
can people are wise people. They read history and they remember it. They 
know the working people of American always eat less when the Republicans 
are in power, and if they would just elect Taft President of the United 
States there will be a great many of them that will not be eating at all. 
We will have Hooverism back, and that is one instance in history that I do 
not want to see repeated, and I know you agree, Mr. President. 

So, here is the veteran in school, struggling along, with a wife and 
children who waited for him to come back, a grown man, already up in his 
twenties or thirties, and he has to start at the bottom to try to learn to 
be a professional man or an artisan. All he has got is a few paltry dollars 
a month, and you could not even get it raised to $115 or $120 a month if he 
has a wife and more than two children. Yet last year, over three billion 
dollars were given back in excess profits repayments to those, what we 
lawyers call prima facie or by hypothesis, war profiteers in the war. They 
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were the ones who made the excess profits, not you fellows; not these boys 
and girls out there fighting the war. 

Now that is the kind of equality, that is the kind of democracy that 
they believe in here in America. 

I am reminded again of a friend of mine who had lunch with Mr. 
Churchill in 1941 in London. My friend said Mr. Churchill seemed deeply 
moved at that time. He said, “You know the British people have had some 
peculiar experiences.’”’ He said, “The nobility dwelt in this country for a 
long time, and history will say they did a good job. They built a great 
empire and made a great contribution to civilization. They passed on. Then 
the businessmen took over.” Of course he was talking about poor Chamber- 
lain. He said, “I am afraid history will not say they did so very well.” 


But, he said, ‘‘Now the people, the people of England, they are winning this | 


war.” The people. He saw those little people out there among those ruins, 
as he bravely walked among them. All they said was, ‘‘Give us the men.” 
They did not quit. 

The same man said that a little later on he went down to Coventry and 
he was talking to some of the leaders of Coventry. He looked around at 
this leveled city and he said, ‘‘Well, I don’t suppose it is possible to get any 
materials or any labor to rebuild these buildings.’’ They said, ‘Oh, no, 
that is not so important. We probably could get some, but we are going to 
wait until after the war.” ‘Well, why are you going to wait so long?” 
“Oh,” they said, ‘‘we are going to build a new Coventry after the war.” 

That is what carried them through battle. They thought, after they 
had been through that baptism of fire, after they had fought and died to- 
gether in the trenches, after they had spilled common blood, surely they 
would fight together and build this new city that they had saved with their 
blood. Then, even after it was all over there are some who would turn 
against them and try to exploit them and beat them down into a new slavery, 
and keep them in this serfdom. You wonder again if the poet is still living 
who said, ‘‘Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless millions mourn.” 

Now we have got a situation in our country where this thing is going 
from bad to worse. I do not know how it is going to stop. I am afraid these 
people do not have the will to stop it or even the desire; and the people are 
the only salvation, by concert of action and the determination with which they 
fight. But we are not only threatened with this force of exploitation here 
at home, but before peace has ever been made they tell us that there must be 
a@ war. 

I have noticed something about this war talk. Perhaps you have. Have 
you noticed that the people who talk loudest about war did not fight in the 
last one, and probably would not fight in the next one? Well, I have. 

A veteran walked up te me in Florida the day before yesterday where 
I made a talk at a luncheon, and where I told the canners of Florida their 
only hope of a market in the future is a peaceful and prosperous world. 
The veteran came up to me and he said to me: ‘Senator, I went through 
that war. I am glad you said what you did today.” He said, ‘‘My fellows are 
not talking so much about what the war is to be. They know what war 
is like.” _ 

My fellow citizens, there is no defense against modern war. We are 
spending one-third of our national income in our defense, and rightly so, 
of course. We must do anything to preserve our security, our democracy, 
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and our free institutions and our freedom. But there is no defense against 
modern war, except peace. We have the atomic bomb. Scientists all say that 
in from three to fifteen years any other great nation in the world can have 
one also. I have that from Dr. Einstein and others who have told me that 
personally. Has it ever occurred to you that it might be that other nations 
have gone further in biological and chemical warfare than even we might 
have gone? Suppose they have got a biological bomb that can be released 
somewhere in the air and would destroy every living thing upon the ground 
and the earth. Once it starts there cannot be anyone win. Everybody loses. 
Away back in the past there were two great cities right across the Mediter- 
rean Sea, prosperous cities, inhabited by great peoples, making great contri- 
butions to the commerce and culture of the time. One was Carthage and 
the other was Rome. But every day a man rose in the Roman senate and 
said, “Carthage must be destroyed.” If two great nations determine that 
their mission shall be war and not peace, there will be somebody as there 
always is in the Congress, nearly every day rise and say, ‘“‘The other must 
be destroyed.”’ 


Today, of a budget of thirty-five billion dollars we are spending eleven 
billion dollars on the institution of the military and seven billion dollars for 
veterans, the price of the last wars, and five billion for the war debt. Twenty- 
two billion out of thirty-five billion. And yet the veterans do not have 
houses. Mothers do not have doctors or medicines or food for their children. 
Workers do not get decent pay. Even the minimum wage is not decently 
lifted. They tell us it cannot be afforded. But twenty-two billion out of 
thirty-five billion, and not only that, but in the future, if this tragic schism 
goes on, we have the western hemisphere, Africa, and western Europe, and 
around the citadels of another great border gathers more than half of the 
human race, more than half of the resources of the earth available to ex- 
ploitation by modern collectivism technique, the abyss will grow wider and 
the chasms deeper and the barriers higher, until at long last will come the 
final struggle to the death, which means the end of us both. So what we 


’ must do, therefore, is, like creatures of intelligence, with one common God 


above us, try to find approaches that will be instruments of peace and not 
weapons of war. That is the reason why in this tragic moment I have ven- 
tured to suggest that which I thought might be helpful, a few things that 
we might begin to do, which might make some progress in the direction of 
peace, which should be the first aspiration of every human being. 

First, I said, ‘‘All name calling and all irreconcilable issues should be 
eliminated from the United Nations Assembly for one year. Only those sub- 
jects should be taken up for consideration, upon which there can be agree- 
ment by negotiation. This will clear the atmosphere in the UN, giving the 
UN a chance to breathe and to gain new strength.”’ 

I am proud my two grandfathers wore the Gray. I say that as a South- 
erner, but as an American I am glad that we postponed the settlement of the 
issue of slavery more than sixty years after the establishment of this gov- 
ernment, that we did not attempt to establish it two years after the forma- 
tion of our Federal government, or America united would have been lost 
to the world. 

“Second, an immediate proposal by the United States in the United Na- 
tions Assembly should be made that the United States will advance ten bil- 
lion dollars a year for the next five years through the United Nations Social 
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and Economic Council, to be made available for world reconstruction, avail- 
able particularly to all war devastated countries. This proposal would be 
made contingent on all nations joining with the United States in immediately 
cutting in half their present military budgets. Such a program would not 
cost the United States a dime more than we are now spending either for aid 
to foreign countries, or for our military establishment. For now we are 
giving over four and a half billion dollars a year for foreign aid, and spend- 
ing over ten billion dollars a year upon our military budget.” 

Not only would we save five billion dollars a year if others, beginning 
with the Soviet Union, would join us in a present 50 percent cut in the mili- 
tary budget, but they would have half of their own expenditures for their 
Own use in every country that got the benefit of their distribution. And as 
you so wisely and well said through your President today, we would recog- 
nize hunger wherever it was and there would be no boundaries or barriers 
from an American sympathetic heart to the mouth of a hungry child, wher- 
ever he was. 

“Third, let the United States also at once propose in the United Nations 
Assembly that general world disarmament in all aspects proceed with real 
earnestness and spirit. The next step after the common agreement of all the 
nations to reduce their present military budgets 50 percent might be the 
agreement by all nations to halt the creation of new weapons of war. If new 
armament construction was stopped, it would be easier to arrive at a decision 
for the diminution and eventual elimination of all armaments from the earth. 

“Fourth, let the United States propose in the United Nations Assembly 
that upon an agreed time every nation shall totally withdraw all of its mili- 
tary forces of every kind and character out of every other country, excepting, 
of course, the occupation forces controlling Germany and Japan.”’ 

Everybody get out of everybody else’s country. 

“Fifth, let the United States further propose in the United Nations 
Assembly that, concurrent with troop withdrawal the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations be given jurisdiction over all colonial and mandated 
areas and peoples to the end of establishing self-government freed from : 
foreign exploitation, dominion or intervention.” 

Colonial people, shorn of their slavery and servitude would, in my opin- 
ion, give a great impetus to the democracy of the world. 

“Sixth, that the United States immediately propose in the United Nations 
Assembly that all the nations not only at an agreed time withdraw their 
military forces, excepting the occupation forces, but that all the powers 
interfering in any way, economically, politically, or otherwise in any other 
country, shall at an agreed time utterly cease to do so, and that it further 
be agreed that, if any outside forces are requested by any country to aid it 
in acquiring economic and political assistance, such aid will be given exclu- 
sively through the United Nations, and not by any power separately. 

In connection with Palestine, I commend the British Government in 
their proposal to vacate that land which does not belong to them, and when 
they have vacated it, it obviously will be the duty of the United Nations 
organization to implement in every necessary and proper way the solution 
arrived at, so at long last the feet of the wandering Jew can come to rest 
again upon his old and sacred soil. 

Seventh, let the United States propose that at the next Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference in London on November 25, the whole question of making 
a single unit out of the economy of Germany under joint four-power control 
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in the spirit of Potsdam be the first and primary matter upon the program.” 

Surely, my fellow Americans, the old allies who won the victory together 
are not going to fight each other over the bones and body of the old 
enemy. There are many of you in this building today who bear the scars of 
World War I, and your sons, if not you, bear it in terms of War No. 2. I 
don’t want another German war, and I don’t want to see again the com- 
mission of another folly of building an enemy that has slain our sons and 
plundered our property twice in my own lifetime under some ideological 
split or difference if that can possibly be avoided. 


Moreover, I know there will never be peace until we come to an under- 
standing that will make possible a peace with Germany and Japan. 

“Eighth, after such a program shall have been in operation for a reason- 
able time, then let the United States push for the completion of the German 
and Japanese peace treaties. Only then can it be expected that the various 
conflicts, which the changed world power situation growing out of the war 
has thrust upon us, will be resolved in a cooperative spirit by the major 
powers. 


Last,—“‘If such a policy of cooperation among the nations of the earth 
can be established and the peace treaties can be settled, then the United 
Nations would be in a position in a stabilized world to take up the whole 
burden of mankind and carry it on toward a better world in peace.” 


Now I say how are we going to set these things accomplished? My 
answer is like the answer of the football player on the examination. It 
seems it was the day before the big game at one of our colleges. All of a 
sudden a bombshell burst on the coach with the announcement from the dean 
the star player had been disqualified for the next day’s game. The coach 
hurried over to the dean’s office and indignantly demanded, ‘‘What about 
this?” The dean said, “It is true, we have disqualified him.” ‘‘Why?” 
“Because we caught him cheating yesterday.” ‘‘Why, I don’t believe my 
student would cheat, a fine player like him. What evidence have you got?” 
The dean said, ‘‘Well, Coach, it is this way, the star student in this class sat 
right across the aisle from your football player, and when the papers were 
compared it was found the papers of your star player and the A student 
were identical for the first nine questions.” 

The coach said, “That doesn’t necessarily prove my football player 
cheated. Maybe he crammed and studied hard for the examination.” 

The dean said, ‘‘Coach, probably the answer to that is the manner in 
which he answered the tenth question. The A student answered the tenth 
question, ‘I don’t know,’ and your football player answered the tenth ques- 
tion, ‘I don’t know, either.’ ” 

But there is one thing I believe, I believe that the point of view with 
which you approach democracy at home and peace abroad are essentially 
the same. All I want is in power in Washington men and women who 
will act towards their own people as if they loved them and respected 
them and fought for their economic, political and civil rights. 

When I get that kind of men in power in the National Congress and in 
the executive branches wherever they don’t exist—and you know there is a 
faulty Democrat every now and then to be found in Washington—I will trust 
the judgment of those men to make a peace with other peoples in the world, 
the way I trust a competent doctor in the case of serious illness, but I don’t 
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want a quack and I don’t want a faker, or somebody just trying to get money 
out of a patient. 

I want to refer to a few things here—and I am just taking these gentle- 
men illustratively, and in no sense am I seeking to do them an injustice. 

I have a record of how members of the Senate voted on the Wage and 
Hour Law in 1937. We find down here among the names, for example, 
Senator Vandenberg and Senator White, to use two. Senator Taft had not 
got there at that time or, of course, he would have been helping out if he 
had been there. That is interesting. That is the Wage and Hour Law in 
1937. Vandenberg and White—I mention Vandenberg because he is Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and our representative at 
most of the conferences and Senator White is the Republican majority leader 
in the Senate. 

Here is another one, 1940, the Excess Profits Tax, whether or not we 
would impose an excess profits tax on the profiteers in the war. I look down 
here at the nays, 22, and yeas, 46. Vandenberg and White and twenty 
others are found in the same category. That was the Excess Profits Tax 
here in America. I am not talking about foreign affairs. I am talking about 
justice between man and man in America on the verge of war. 

In 1933 it is agriculture, it is the AAA Bill to help the farmers who 
were in desperate plight at that time, and I look down here and here is 
Vandenberg, faithful in the nays, one of the twenty, as against the 64 
yeas up above, who made possible that legislation for Americans in America. 

This one happened to be 1936, the Soil Conservation law. I look down 
here and here are my faithful old friends, Vandenberg and White, among 
the 20 as against the 56 who passed Soil Conservation laws for the benefit 
of the American farmer in 1936. 

This next one happens to be a bill for the Continuation of Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Who should I find among the 32 in the minority against 
the 47 Yeas except our faithful old friends, Senator Vandenberg and Sen- 
ator White; and by that time they had gained a good and constant recruit, 
Senator Taft of Ohio. 

I move on to 1938, Soil Conservation and Parity Program, to give the 
farmer a fair share of the national income. I am not talking about somebody 
abroad now but American farmers, understand. Here is the vote: Yeas 56; 
Nays 31; and by the way, I find Senator Vandenberg here among the Nays, 
and lots of his other faithful old friends. That was 1938. 

In 1934 Home Owners’ Loan Act. All that was for was to keep people 
in America from having their homes sold out from over their heads on 
foreclosure. Here is the vote: 40 Yeas, and 30 Nays. Here they are, Van- 
denberg and White, eloquently bringing up the rear of the 30 Nays. 

Here in 1936, the Low-Cost Housing Program. All that was for was to 
make it possible for the people living in the slums to have a little better 
housing. Understand, I am not talking about somebody else, I am talking 
about Americans over here in Boston and in Florida and everywhere. If 
you proposed to give a palm tree to everybody in Florida who did not have 
a house I expect a lot of these fellows would have voted no on that. Here 
it is: Low-Cost Housing, June 16, 1936, 42 Yeas and 24 Nays. Here they 
are, good old Vandenberg, right down there bringing up the rear with his 
usual gusto and strength. 

Here in 1935, the Public Utility Holding Companies Act. That is just to 
keep the man who pays his light bill from being milked out of several times 
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what he ought to pay and give extortionate and unearned profits up to the 
schemers in Wall Street—or maybe, State Street, if local people here. 
By the way, I find the vote to be Yeas 56, Nays 32, and right at the end I 
find, by the way, Vandenberg and White. There they are. 

Well, 1937, Extension of Trade Agreements. Here is the way it reads: 


“Vote on the passage of H. J. Resolution 96, to extend the authority of the 
President under Section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, providing 
for the extension of the President’s authority to negotiate foreign-trade 
agreements for three years.’’ Merely trying to build up American trade 
so the workers in America would have more and better jobs and those people 
over there could buy some things from us. 

The Yeas were 58, the Nays 24. The last of the 24 Nays were Vanden- 


berg and White. 

One more. You see on foreign policy you hear a lot about doing away 
with the veto. I wish there was some way to curb to a legitimate extent 
the right of the veto. Down in the Senate in adopting a resolution to give 
the International Courts of Justice compulsory jurisdiction over disputes 
to which we were a party, the charter provided that the court itself should 
determine what was essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
country and therefore exempt from the jurisdiction of the court. Somebody 
came along and offered an amendment to leave to the determination of the 
United States the question of whether legal disputes submitted to the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice are matters which are essen- 
tially within the jurisdiction of the United States. The question is whether 
you are going to be a judge in your own case or not. Here it is. Here are 
a few of our faithful Nays, including such fellows as Taylor and Thomas 


and Wagner and Murdock and Morse and McMahon and a few others. In 
the Yeas—they were voting for the amendment—here are Senator Vanden- 
berg and. Senator White and others who professed being so bitter against 
the veto. 


Here on the Export-Import Bank in 1940, a vote on the passage of H. R. 
10361, to provide the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington with a capital increase of $500,000,000 for the purpose of making 
loans for the. orderly marketing of Western Hemisphere Surpluses, there 
again we find Vandenberg and White among the 27 Nays as against the 43 
Yeas that made that possible. 

Here is Lend-Lease in 1941. There were 60 Yeas. To start with Lend- 
Lease saved Russia. Churchill said Lend-Lease saved England. I believe it 
helped save us. I remember how magnificently Phil Murray and all of you 
fought for it; you saw the danger. 

What about these fellows? Here they were among the 31. There is 
Vandenberg and most of these same fellows that were voting as they had 
earlier. 

Here is one on Strategic Military Materials Bill, a vote to add to the 
number of airplanes the country needed in 1939—the same; Naval Expan- 
sion Program, the same. 

On the Amendment of the Neutrality Act, the same. 

And it comes to the end, to your own publication of August 11th, of 
the CIO News, the 1947 voting guide. And what do I find? 

I will take Senator White. On the Taft-Hartley Law you have “W’— 
that means wrong; Taft-Hartley, Conference Bill, Wrong; Taft-Hartley— 
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Vote on Veto, Wrong; Wage-Hour Amendments, Wrong; Rent Control, 
Wrong; Taxes—you remember that fight we had down there on the tax bill. 
What did they propose? Not only were they giving $3,000,000,000 back to 
the fat corporations of this country, the fat corporate calves of America, if I 
may say so, but in addition to that they said if a man is making $2,500 a 
year, which is about the median line, about half of the workers of America 
make less than that, if making $2,500 a year and has two dependents he will 
save 50 cents a week, that is $2.00 a month for him and his two dependents, 
-but if he is making $100,000 a year he will save a thousand dollars a month, 
that is $250.00 a week, that is $249.50 a week more than the worker and 
his family, and we said in the Senate it is wrong to raise the level of luxury 
of one family before you raise to decency the level of living of another Amer- 
ican family. But here is the vote: 

Here is Anti-Trust—the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill. That merely proposes 
to give the railroads of the country a chance to get together and fix rates, 
and therefore profits, without being amenable to the anti-trust laws. Wrong 
again. 

I find that one instance of being right on Senator White, and that was 
on the seating of Senator Bilbo. That must have been such a shock to him. 

He was wrong on the Lilienthal Confirmation, and wrong again on the 
Vets Training Pay Boost. 

Senator Vandenberg was exactly the same except he didn’t vote on the 
seating of Senator Bilbo; he did vote right, and I honor him for that, on the 
Lilienthal Confirmation. 

Senator Taft voted wrong on every one of them except the seating of 
Bilbo. He went Senator Vandenberg one better and was wrong even on the 
Lilienthal Confirmation. 

What I am saying is this, my fellow Americans, I don’t know the answer 
to this tragic challenge to our peace, but I do know a little bit of history. 
In 1933 Franklin D. Roosevelt came to power. For 12 years there had been 
in Washington men who had prostituted the government and the temples 
of finance with their vicious money changing, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
drove them out, and he started to build democracy here in America by living 
up to his word with the working men and farmers and small home owners 
and women and children and the whole people, and he began to pour new 
profits even into the coffers of the rich, so fruitful were his policies of de- 
mocracy. He started building the good neighbor policy here in the Western 
Hemisphere, and Yankee imperialism that had been an epithet a little while 
before became a term of endearment a little while after. 

Roosevelt put into our foreign policy the democratic practices in Amer- 
ica. They trusted the hand of Franklin D. Roosevelt extended in friendship 
because they know he loved the little people at home. 

I know that those men who in 1920 to 1932 ruled America nearly ruined 
America and brought us to the brink of isolation and almost to the verge of 
war. I know they did not understand American democracy and I know their 
counterpart today, the Tafts and all that crowd down their in Washington, 
are nothing in the world but new faces and new tongues for the same people 
that were there under Harding and Coolidge and Hoover, and if they stay 
there they will lead America to the same evil plight and the same pitiful 
posture here at home and among the nations of the world. 

I tell you as my fellow Americans while peace does not end at home, 
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while peace is a partnership in which two must perform their honorable part, 
in my heart and before God and man, I believe we are never going to make 
a permanent peace and have world prosperity until we send back from the 
corners of America to the Nation’s Capitol the kind of people who gathered 
there under Franklin D. Roosevelt to lead the forces of democracy. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Senator Pepper,’ on behalf of this great delega- 
tion, representing as it does over 6,000,000 organized workers of the United 
States of America, I wish to express to you our great appreciation for not 
only your presence here in this great conclave of labor, but for your words 
of inspiration and encouragement delivered in the course of your magnificent 
address here this afternoon. 

There is no group of citizens anywhere in this great country of ours 
that manifests greater interest in the maintenance of universal peace than 
does the Congress of Industrial Organizations. No sensible man, having the 
interest of his country at heart, can promote war, or create the types of con- 
fusions that develop and bring about war. 


Our organization, in the course of its deliberations, in this convention 
must, of necessity, give consideration to the adoption of a foreign policy 
statement, designed to promote universal peace all over the world. I join 
with Senator Pepper in stating that no nation is safe, that no nation can 
set up the defense mechanism necessary to protect its people in these days 
of scientfic discovery, with the hand of the chemist and the engineer, and 
the mere pressing of a button and the use of atomic weapons and destructive 
devices such as may be imminent or already here with us, as bacterial bombs. 
Everyone is aware of the dangers that beset human beings and the dangers 
that beset human civilization. The work of all right-thinking men from all 
segments of our national population must necessarily be dedicated toward 
the fulfillment and attainment of a universal peace. It is unfortunate and it 
is to be deplored that in this great day and age, men should still be casting 
eyes of vengeance upon each other and, through the use of venom and bigotry 
and prejudice and hate, create a universal hysteria and cause fear to beset 
the hearts and souls of men in all countries. 

The CIO stands for universal disarmament,—disarmament of all na- 
tions. The CIO stands for universal inspection, full and complete, of all 
military weapons, atomic and otherwise. The CIO is opposed to war. It 
wants peace between nations and amongst men. The CIO must continue to 
drive forward in its fight to bring about universal disarmament in all 
countries,— not America alone. America unfortunately cannot afford to 
disarm unless all nations agree to do likewise. Everybody must join in this 
adventure. War is not a one way street. If we are to put a stop to and 
prevent war, the stoppage and abatement of war must come by agreement 
amongst nations. The leaders of all our nations must display the wisdom 
with which God has provided them, in that noble endeavor, that holy en- 
deavor to establish universal peace and understanding amongst the peoples 
of the whole world. 

The CIO, representing as it does, many millions of people, will lead the 
fight here in the United States as elsewhere for peace, for understanding, 
and for agreement between nations and amongst men. 

I laud the noble efforts that our distinguished guest has put forth on 
the floor of our Federal Congress to promote universal peace. I cannot help 
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but enter a word of commendation at this juncture to him for the great 
statesmanlike service he has rendered the people of the United States of 
America in matters affecting our domestic economy. He is indeed a great 
statesman, possessing a brilliance of mind and possessing an understanding 
heart and an energy unbounded in his lonely efforts sometimes, in his fight 
for the cause of justice and for the common people of the United States of 
America. : 

So again, Senator Pepper, we all thank you, not only for your magnifi- 
cent address, your timely observations, but for the rare privilege it gives us 
to meet and talk to you here on our convention floor in the city of Boston 
this afternoon. 

May God speed you in your work. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
. PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey will read to the delegation a 


list of the appointed committees for their approval. 
Secretary Carey read the appointments of the following committees: 

















I thank you. 















RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


VAN A. BITTNER, Chairman, Steelworkers 
LEE PRESSMAN, Secy. 

WALTER REUTHER, Automobile 
GEORGE F. ADDES, Automobile 

HARRY BRIDGES, Longshoremen 
JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass 

ABRAM FLAXER, Public Workers 

JULIUS EMSPAK, UE 

JOHN GREEN, Shipbuilding 

JACOB POTOFSKY, Clothing 

H. R. LLOYD, Rubber 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

MICHAEL QUILL, Transport 

EMIL RIEVE, Textile 

O. A. KNIGHT, Oil 

JOSEPH WALSH, CIO Regional Director 
FULLERTON FULTON, CIO Regional Director 
LEWIS J. CLARK, Packinghouse 

DAVID J. McDONALD, Steelworkers 

JAMES E. FADLING, Woodworkers 

WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Workers 
JAMES J. LEARY, Regional Director, CIO 
FRANCIS CARMICHAEL, CIO Regional Director 
JAMES DURKIN, UOPWA 

SAMUEL WOLCHOK, Retail-Wholesale 
MARTIN WAGNER, Gas, Coke 
KARL FELLER, Brewery 
JOSEPH KEHOE, Communications 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


FRANK ROSENBLUM, Chairman, Clothing 
GEORGE BALDANZI, Secy., Textile Workers 
M. HEDLEY STONE, Maritime Union 
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FRANK BENDER, Regional Director, CIO 
AL KOJETINSKY, Steelworkers 

FRANK CRONIN, Regional Director, CIO 
LEWIS McCRACKEN, Glass Workers 
JOHN YANCEY, Transport 

ARTHUR STEIN, Public Workers 

CECIL MARTIN, Gas, Coke 

JAMES MacLEISH, UE 

RICHARD LEONARD, Auto Workers 
THOMES FLYNN, Shipbuilding Workers 
WM. J. KROMELBEIN, Brewery Workers 
WM. J. RIEHL, Lithographers 

JACK HURVICH, Boston 1UC 

MICHAEL MANN, CIO Regional Director 
WILLIAM J. PACHLER, Utility Workers 
TIM FLYNN, Regional Director 
CHARLES LANNING, Rubber Workers 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, ILWU 
STANLEY EARL, Oregon IUC 

RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 


OFFICERS REPORT COMMITTEE 


R. J. THOMAS, Chairman, Auto 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, Secy., Rubber 
SAM LEVINE, Clothing Workers 
MILTON MURRAY, Newspaper Guild 
IRVING POTASH, Fur Workers 
JOSEPH CURRAN, Maritime Workers 
DONALD HENDERSON, Food, Tobacco 
JOSEPH JURICH, Fishermen 
JOSEPH SELLY, Communications 
ANTHONY ESPOSITO, Playthings 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Reg. Dir., CIO 
ABE CHATHAM, Clothing Workers 
ANTHONY FEDEROFF, Reg. Dir., CIO 
ALBERT FITZGERALD, UE 

J. R. ROBERTSON, Longshoremen 
JOHN B. EASTON, Reg. Dir., CIO 
JOHN GROGAN, Shipbuilding 

HUGH BRYSON, Marine Cooks 

SAM H. SCOTT, Stone & Allied 

JOE BRANT, Woodworkers 

JAMES THIMMES, Steelworkers 
PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, Packinghouse 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman, Steel 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secy., Utility 
GRANT W. OAKES, Farm Equipment 
SAMUEL J. HOGAN, Marine Engineers 
SID KAUFMAN, Marine Cooks 

J. M. FOX, Inlandboatmen 
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THOMAS ANDERT, Optical Workers 
WALTER SMETHURST, Regional Dir., CIO 
HARRY SAYER, Paperworkers 

JACK ALTMAN, Retail-Wholesale 

A. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 

LEWIS ALAN BERNE, Office Workers 
EDWARD HUGHLETT, Brewery 
THOMAS STARLING, Auto 

ROSS BLOOD, Shipbuilding 

SAM EUBANKS, Newspaper Guild 
SAUL MILLS, Greater N. Y. State IUC 















RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM POLLACK, Chairman, Textile 
DOUGLAS MeMAHON, Secy., Transport 

JAMES J. MITCHELL, Shoe 

MURRAY WEINSTEIN, Clothing 

J. LIVINGSTON, Auto 

MORRIS ZUSMAN, Calif. IUC 

AUGUSTUS TOMLINSON, Fur Workers 
FERDINAND SMITH, Maritime 

ERNEST HERBERT, Barbers 

HAROLD LANE, Food, Tobacco 

JOHN STANLEY, Office Workers 

A. B. MARTIN, Railroad Workers 

IRWIN DeSHETLER, Reg. Dir. CIO 

JOHN MORAN, Vice-Chairman, Telephone Workers 
JOHN CLARK, Mine, Mill 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, Chairman, New York State IUC 
JAMES J. MATLES, Secy., UE 
HAROLD J. STRAUB, Utility 
T. M. McCORMICK, Oil Workers 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Clothing 
MARTIN KYNE, Retail-Wholesale 
ALEX McKEOWN, Textile 
MAX PERLOW, Furniture 
HARRY BLOCK, Pa. IUC 
BEN GOLD, Fur Workers 
ROBERT WEINSTEIN, Public Workers 
W. D. VAUGHT, Rubber Workers 
FRANK BONACCI, Reg. Dir. CIO 
. RALPH REISER, Glass Workers 
GEORGE CRAIG, Reg. Dir. CIO 
JOHN WATKINS, Farm Equipment 
HUGH THOMPSON, Reg. Dir. CIO 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH SALERNO 
FRANK CARMICHAEL 
WILLIAM J. BELANGER 















































JAMES MULVEY 
MARTIN WALSH 
JACK HURVICH 


ROBERT J. DAVIDSON 
JOSEPH GONEY 
PETER MARKUNAS 
JAMES MALONE 
SMOLLE CHATTAK 
NICK ZONARICH 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


KERMIT EBY, Chairman, CIO 
KATHERINE P. ELLICKSON, Secy., CIO 
JAMES WISHART, Auto 

STANLEY RUTTENBERG, CIO 
GLADYS DICKASON, Clothing 
NATHAN SPERO, UE 

JOSEPH CALIFF, Food, Tobacco 
LELAND BEARD, Glass 

ROSALIND SCHULMAN, Shipyard Workers 
THOMAS RAY, Maritime Union 

SETH LEVINE, Maritime Committee 
BERNARD STERN, Mine, Mill 

RALPH NOVAK, Newspaper Guild 
LYLE COOPER, Packinghouse 

NAT GOLDFINGER, Paperworkers 

E. E. PHELPS, Oil Workers 

EVERETT KASSALOW, Rubber Workers 
OTIS BRUBAKER, Steelworkers 
SOLOMON BARKIN, Textile 

AARON CANTOR, Farm Equipment 
ELLERY FOSTER, Woodworkers 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KERMIT EBY, Chairman, CIO : 
GEORGE GUERNSEY, Secy., CIO 
LARY ROGIN, Textile 
VICTOR REUTHER, Auto 
VINCENT D. SWEENEY, Steel 
ROBERT LEVIN, Clothing 
ERNEST CALLOWAY, Transport Service 
WILLIAM LAVELLE, Ohio IUC 
SVEND GODFREDSEN, Packinghouse 
WILLIAM KEMSLEY, Mich. Educ. Council 
CHARLES OBERMEYER, Maritime Union 
EDWIN SCHONFELD, Farm Equipment 
WILLIAM CAHN, UE 
ROSE RUSSEL, Public Workers 
CONNIE ANDERSON, Food, Tobacco 
E. E. PHELPS, Oil Workers 
A. L. LEWIS, Rubber Workers 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR BISHOP NORMAN B. NASH 


EMIL RIEVE, Chairman, Textile 
KARL FELLER, Brewery 
AUGUST SCHOLLE, Michigan State IUC 
JOSEPH SELLY, Communications 
JOSEPH FROESCH, Glass 

ROSS BLOOD, Shipbuilding 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 

JOHN VAFIADES, Fur 

AUSTIN HOGAN, Transport Workers 














PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Haywood 
to make some announcements. ; 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I have been requested to announce on 
behalf of the Marine Shipbuilding Workers that buses will assemble in front 
of the Hotel Bradford at 6:30 o’clock tomorrow morning for those delegates 
who have agreed to go out to the picket line. They would like to have a large 
delegation visit those Marine pickets. 

The Credentials Committee will meet immediately upon the adjournment 
of this session in the credential room on this floor. 

At 8 p. m. at the Bostonian Hotel the Executive Boards of the American 
Union of Telephone Workers and Associated Communication Equipment 
Workers will meet with us. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to announce that the Committee 
on Officers Reports will be on the stage tomorrow morning when the con- 
vention convenes at 9:30 o’clock to present their reports to the delegates. I 
should like the Committee on Resolutions to also be present so that we may 
perform some of the work and discuss some of the resolutions reported by 
that Committee tomorrow forenoon, and of course continue throughout the 
afternoon session. 

Upon motion being made to suspend the rules, which was duly seconded 
and carried, at 4:15 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned to 9:30 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, October 14th. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey will read certain communi- 


cations and messages to the convention. 
Secretary Carey read certain communications and greetings to the con- 


vention, which appear in full in the Appendix. 






































COMMITTEE TO ESCORT SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is most satisfying that the world know the 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach to the convention: 


Walter P. Ruether, Chairman—UAW 
Joseph Curran—Maritime 

O. A. Knight—Oil 

Thomas Andert—Optical 

Hyman Blumberg—Clothing 

Van A. Bittner—Steel 
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John J. Moran—Telephone 

Elton Gladney—Rubber 

Dominick Panza—Communications 
Roy Dennis—Mine, Mill 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is most satisfying that the world know the 
recognition that the Congress of Industrial Organizations gives constantly to 
the moral principles which stem from the spiritual side of man. Our objec- 
tives are the development of the human person to the point where his spiritual 
being will have the opportunity to attain its full growth. Human brotherhood 
is our aim, just as it is the aim of all religion. Feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked and harboring the harborless, are religious missions; and they are 
our mission also. 

That is why we have with us on the platform here today a distinguished 
citizen of Boston and a leader of the State of Massachusetts. This man has 
a record of service in the field of religious leadership that has earned him the 
respect and affection of the whole community. He knows men and he knows 
their problems; and so it should not surprise any of us to learn that this 
wise counselor was an open admirer and firm friend of our good friend, the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

It, therefore, gives me great pleasure and honor to voice your welcome 
to our guest whom I now present, Dr. Norman Burdette Nash, Bishop-Co-Adju- 
tor of the Diocese of Massachusetts of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


INVOCATION 
(Bishop Norman Burdette Nash) 


I ask each of you, in a moment of silence, in the stillness of his own 
heart, to recall in Whose presence we are now, as always; and to recall that 
from Him alone comes our light, our work; on Him alone rests our hopes for 
a better world; through Him alone we are made strong to work for human 
welfare. Let us pray. (There was a moment of silent prayer). 

God of all ages and Lord of this, our age; God of our fathers, and our 
God, who alone maketh men to be of one mind in a house, grant to us, we 
pray Thee as we meet here to plan and act, that we may recall that from 
Thee alone cometh the good life, and through Thee alone commeth the 
strength whereby men labor together, shoulder to shoulder, for human welfare. 

O Thou who art the hope of all the ends of the earth, we pray Thee for 
our beloved country in this time, demanding from her great leadership. Do 
Thou make our statesmen strong, her citizens courageous. Grant to every 
American a true vision of human need, and a new dedication to American 
freedom. Grant that we may meet here together, not for controversy but 
for conference. May our striving be not strife but the endeaver to learn, 
and to do Thy will. 

Grant, O God, that as brothers of fthe Son of Man we may live and 
labor as Thy children to bring nearer the day of Thy kingdom on earth. And 
this we ask in His name, who was among us as a master workman, and now 
doth reign, world without end. Amen. 

President Murray introduced the members of the Officers’ Report Com- 
mittee to the delegation. 

(President Emil Rieve, Textile Workers in the Chair.) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


Committee Chairman L. S. Buckmaster, submitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, I shall read the report 
of the Committee, which is a summary of the reports given by the officers 
of the CIO to this delegation. 

The Report of President Murray to the Convention is of such importance 
that every delegate should thoroughly study it, as it is not only a report of 
the past activities of the CIO but also a handbook for the convenience of our 
membership for the future. We, the Committee, believe that the Report 
speaks for itself, but wish to call particular attention to certain points in the 
Report. President Murray points out that there has been one major develop- 
ment on the economic front that has stood in the way of an economic collapse, 
and that has been the successful drive of organized labor in the past year for 
higher wages. This has added purchasing power to the mass of American 
workers and has thus played an extremely important part in preventing a 
collapse in our economy. 

He further states that present high levels ta which profits have risen is 
complete testimonial to the fact that higher prices were not brought on by 
higher wages, but were brought on through the avaricious appetite of Amer- 
ican industry for profits. President Murray also points out that the CIO, like 
all truly American organizations, must join in the fight to achieve a fair 
and lasting peace. As leaders of the CIO we are responsible not only to our 
membership but also to our nation. 


Our Economy 

In his Report on our economy, President Murray gives facts and figures 
which entirely support the program of the CIO since its inception. He points 
out that our peak of 60 million persons gainfully employed has been achieved 
and that the only real limit to continued full employment and even higher 
peaks of employment lies in the lack of purchasing power in the hands of the 
masses of our people and in the limited capacity of our industrial production 
machinery. We are keenly aware that any permanent improvement of our 
living standards depends basically on the production of more goods and the 
greater use of our economic potential. Frew persons seem to realize that in 
recent decades we have repeatedly outgrown our productive capacity. Thus, 
they find it impossible to imagine that we can and will produce at levels sub- 
stantially in excess of current production. 

The Section on Prices is very illuminating and is particularly significant as 
President Murray reports that not one price increase of the past year has 
been accompanied by a cost analysis which could withstand even the crudest 
scrutiny. 

In the Section on Profits, President Murray points out the ever acceler- 
ating pace at which the income of the Nation is being taken from the pockets 
of those needing the purchasing power and distributed as exorbitant profits to 
the few. The decline in real wages since the end of Price Control in June, 
1946 is dramatically shown by the fact that the cost of living has increased 
17.9 percent while the average hourly earnings increased during the same 
period by only 13.2 per cent. President Murray states that had the federal 
Congress followed the recommendations of the CIO and maintained price 
control, a major contribution would have been made to American economic 
life by the recent wage increases. He further states that the wages can go up 
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and prices come down, with industry still retaining a reasonable profit which 
has been evidenced by experiences of past years. For example, during the 
eighteen-year period of 1923-40 average weekly earnings increased more than 
26 per cent while wholesale prices of finished goods in manufacturing indus- 
tries dropped 18 per cent. In spite of lower prices and higher wages, cor- 
porate profits after taxes in 1940 were actually 19 per cent more than they 
were in 1923. That wages can be raised and prices lowered and profits still 
go up is attested to by these historic facts. And as to the complaints of em- 
ployers that the CIO was attempting to establish rigid patterns of wages, 
President Murray states that it should be obvious that individual industries 
and individual companies had to be treated differently in line with their eco- 
nomic circumstances, and the settlements and “patterns” have been tailored 
accordingly. In contrast to the nearly universal cry of politicians for increased 
production, there is the following quotation from BUSINESS WEEK: ‘When 
demand fell off, producers used to mark down prices in an effort to stimulate 
sales. Today, output is cut to support prices.” President Murray goes on 
to say that this statement in effect means that industry today with its monop- 
oly control is able to cut production and lay off workers in order to create 
artificial scarcities which will enable industry to continue to charge higher 
prices instead of cutting prices when demand for production is declining. The 
increase in monopoly control and the increase in concentration of economic 
power places in the hands of a very limited number of people control over the 
lives and destiny of everyone. This tight grip held by monopoly power must 
be broken. 


The Committee feels that the economic program proposed by the Presi- 
dent of our organization contains all the elements necessary for an ever ex- 
panding production and elevation of the standard of living of American work- 
ers, and that this Section should be read with great care by members of the 
CIO. President Murray points out that we can meet the domestic and world 
challenge to American production genius and says that it must be remembered, 
however, that American labor cannot reduce the prices of America’s products, 
and that the initiative for such action lies with America’s businessmen. If 
American business will have the same faith in our future as has American 
labor, and if government will take its full employment guarantee seriously, 
there need never be a serious recession or depression again in our country. 


President Murray points to the failure of the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration in their lack of imagination and understanding in utilizing war sur- 
pluses for the welfare of the American people. 


Taxation 

The Report points to the successful efforts of the CIO in its fight against 
the Tax Legislation proposed by the 80th Congress which would have greatly 
favored the wealthy and high income individuals and would have availed little 
or nothing to the great masses of our citizens in the lower income groups. He 
also points out the economic fact that incentives to produce can better be 
created by first reducing the taxes upon low income individuals so that their 
purchasing power is increased. He refers to the many loopholes which exist 
in the laws today which favor high income individuals and suggests that these 
loopholes be closed. He further says that adjusting taxation is only one way 
to promote purchasing power and create the incentive for capital investment 
in industry. Purchasing power and income must be increased through an 
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ever improving standard of living for our American people. This is done 
through raising the wage levels of the American people: our standard of living 
and purchasing power improve correspondingly. President Murray goes on 
to say that the CIO tax program based upon the current level of national 
income would increase federal revenue over $200 million. Here is a practical 
tax program which would cut taxes upon low income individuals but yet permit 
payment on our national debt and at the same time encourage purchasing 
power to promote full employment and full production. 


Guaranteed Minimum Annual Wages 

The goal of CIO for a guaranteed minimum annual wage is clearly 
explained in President Murray’s report. The Advisory Board of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion in its report, after the extensive survey 
requested by President Roosevelt and completed early this year, stated that 
“The Board believes that the study shows clearly that plans guaranteeing 
wages or employment, when suitably adapted to the needs and conditions of 
the industry or establishment, are valuable to the entire nation and afford a 
wholesome and desirable means for improving both worker and employer 
security.” The Board likewise said that the shortages of funds and lack of 
cooperation from business which hampered the study for the Advisory Board 
are continuing to retard progress even in understanding of the problems 
involved. We feel these charges are sound. 

In conclusion, President Murray states that to achieve freedom from want, 
there must be provisions for steady and adequate incomes when wage-earners 
are stricken by the hazards of unemployment, illness, accidents, premature 
death and old age. All these are phases of the broader problem of guaranteed 
incomes. Union plans negotiated through collective bargaining and social 
security laws supplement each other, but our success in obtaining both is far 
from complete, in spite of progress made in the last decade. 


Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board. 

The Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board in several meetings contend- 
ed with problems arising from present day situations. Under the direction 
and supervision of the Board, we continued to function actively with the labor 
unions of the world assembled in the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The Vice-Presidents met four times, the Executive Board three times. 


CIO-AFL Labor Unity 

On the matter of CIO-AFL Labor Unity, President Murray reports that 
on December 6, 1946, on behalf of the CIO, your president initiated the pro- 
posal that the representatives of the American Federation of Labor, the rail- 
way labor organizations and the CIO participate in a joint meeting to accom- 
plish this end. This resulted in the CIO and the AFL appointing a labor unity 
committee for this purpose. A meeting occurred on May 1 and 2, 1947. The 
CIO offered a four-point program. The AFL rejected this program. Instead 
they insisted that there could be no discussion or consideration of any immedi- 
ate problems. The CIO and its membership are fully conscious of the com- 
pelling challenge that organized labor faces today and for the near future. 

*The CIO recognizes its responsibilities to the millions of men and women 
who make up its membership, to its affiliated organizations, and to the labor 
movement as a whole. The CIO proposal sets forth specific and practical steps 
for building and earning labor unity on a lasting basis. The developing unity 
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of program and action on the local level between AFL and CIO on economic 
and political matters is eloquent testimony as to the correctness of our posi- 
tion and should be strongly encouraged and vitalized. 

We stand prepared to continue to work sincerely and tirelessly for a 
united labor movement. 


Organization Department 

The Report of the Organization Department points to the tremendous 
gains made by many organizations which make up CIO and that in spite 
of a hostile press and reactionary Congress, the CIO has achieved its greatest 
membership since its inception. 


CIO Organizing Campaign in the South 

The Section dealing with the Southern Campaign shows that CIO mem- 
bership in the South has increased approximately 70 per cent during the past 
year, or about 280,000 new members have been added to CIO unions, in the 
campaign under direction of Van A. Bittner. 

We have made splendid progress, especially when one considers the oppo- 
sition we have met and the large amount of time required to recruit and train 
our organizing staff. The Section touches upon one of the problems which 
continues in the South, although largely eliminated in other parts of our Na- 
tion, and shows that 20 CIO organizers and union leaders have been assaulted, 
shot and otherwise hounded in attempts to stop their organizing efforts. This 
Report clearly points out the absolute need for the continuation of the South- 
ern Drive. 


Department of Research and Education 


The Delegates should pay particular attention to the services offered and 
performed by the Départment of Research and Education through contacts 
with Government research agencies, Film and Filmstrip Program, Records 
and Transportation. Through these there is a wealth of service that can be 
rendered to the CIO affiliates if they will but take advantage of this Depart- 
ment. 


Press and Public Relations 

The Committee also feels it can say the same thing about the Press 
and Public Relations, which is the vehicle by which the activities of the CIO 
and its various affiliates are carried to the membership and the Nation as a 
whole. Len De Caux, CIO Publicity Director, resigned on June 15 and was 
succeeded by Allan L. Swim. 


Legal Department 

The Legal Department has had to deal with the complete change in labor 
law under the nefarious Taft-Hartley Act, as well as extremely restrictive 
anti-labor laws in various states. The work of this Department, of course, 
has been increased by an increasing resort to the courts as a resullt of this 
type of legislation for the purpose of weakening labor unions. We recommend 
to the delegates a very close reading of this Section of the Report and also 
of the Legal Reports periodically supplied by this Department. The Committee 
feels that in some cases too much attention is given to services by outside 
organizations such as the Bureau of National Affairs, Commerce Clearing 
House, McGraw-Hill, as well as statements by employers. The Committee is 
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convinced that the only safe procedure is to be guided by the interpretations 
and advice of the Legal Department of the CIO. 


Legislative Department 

The Report of the Legislative Department is largely summarized in its 
first sentence—‘“The record of the first session of the 80th Congress is one that 
will long be remembered with bitterness by the American people.” The Report 
deals in detail with not only the vicious anti-labor legislation of the 80th Con- 
gress which enjoys the dubious distinction of being the wors}, in the history of 
the Nation, but it also points out its complete failure to recognize the need 
for adequate legislation on such problems as: Social Welfare, Housing, Health 
Insurance, Minimum Wages, Women’s Rights, Civil Rights, Education and 
Veterans’ Rights. The Committee can find no more impelling reason for politi- 
cal activity on the part of the CIO membership than is contained in the re- 
ports of the Legal and Legislative Departments. 


Finances 

The Section dealing with the Finances of the CIO shows that financially 
the Organization is healthier than at any time in its history and the Commit- 
tee wishes to commend the Officers on this achievement. 


Committee on Social Security 

This section of the Report dealing with Social Security is summed up in 
the statement that to each CIO Convention since 1939 the Committee on Social 
Security has been compelled to report that little or no progress has been made 
in the improvement of our national system of social security, and that the 
Committee on Social Security will continue its fight for a real program of 


Social Security for this country. We must be particularly alert against efforts 
to thrust upon the Nation a set of sham revisions calculated to divert and con- 
fuse the rising popular demand for real progress in Social Security. 


Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 

The Report on Women’s Auxiliaries indicates the continued efforts of the 
Auxiliaries to carry on the program of political action, health and welfare, as 
well as fighting against increased prices and the cost of living. The Report 
points out that the Auxiliaries are growing in many sections of the country. 


Committee to Abolish Discrimination 

The Committee to Abolish Discrimination is unceasingly carrying 
out its part of the CIO program and has set up 3 sub-committees as follows: 

1. A Committee to consider and determine the adequacy of existing fed- 
eral legislation and to recommend proposed new legislation; 

2. A Committee to consider the broader social, economic and educational 
aspects of promoting the cause of civil liberties throughout the coun- 
try; 

3. A Committee to consider the work of private organizations whose ac- 
tivities affect civil liberties. 

The Committee very pointedly declares that a long-term program of pub- 
lic education must be initiated by both the federal government and private 
agencies, designed to create broader understanding of and respect for the 
basic American tradition of civil liberties. In addition, unless the American 
people indicate to their Congressmen, in unmistakable terms, that they endorse 
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the objectives of the President and his committee’s recommendations, the re- 
sults will be another government report buried in the archives. The Commit- 
tee on Officers’ Reports commends the Committee to Abolish Discrimination on 
its adherence to this all important program. 


Fair Employment Practices Legislation 

The Report on Fair Employment Practices Legislation shows that the 
80th Congress failed utterly to meet its responsibilities in this field and that 
its action on this issue was fully consistent with its attitude on all social means 
designed to strengthen our democratic process, and advance our social order. — 
It also recommends that all CIO organizations render their full support in the 
enactment of legislation establishing a permanent FEPC. : 


National CIO Community Services Committee 

The National CIO Community Services Committee, known through the 
war years as the National CIO War Relief Committee, shows that between 
1942 and 1946 eleven millions of dollars were spent for special labor relief 
benefits abroad and that during the past year $250,000 worth of CARE food 
and clothing packages have been made available to European trade-unionists 
through the Committee’s work. This Section states that a detailed report of 
the Committee’s foreign relief activities has been published and is available 
to all unions. The Report describes the service the Committee can render 
in getting relief and other assistance for CIO families during strikes. An im- 
portant part of the Committee’s work has been that of training CIO Counsel- 
lors for the local unions which make up CIO. 


Health, Safety and Welfare Committee 

This Section of the report states that the battle for proper legislation to 
protect the health, safety and welfare of the people will continue to hold im- 
portant rank in our Legislative Committee in cooperation with the Health, 
Safety and Welfare Committee. The Report emphasizes the failure of Con- 
gress to do anything affirmative to protect the health and safety of the people, 
and shows the opposition of the American Medical Association to this much 
needed type of legislation. The Report states that our organization has con- 
sistently taken the position that workers must participate in matters of safety 
and industrial health at every level in the industrial process down to the small 
shop. During.the year we seized upon every possible occasion to reiterate the 
fact that the lives, limbs, blood an bone of workers could not be measured in 
terms of money. 


Political Action Committee 

The Report on Political Action, while brief, does point out both the past 
weaknesses and the possibilities of future strength of PAC. The Committee 
on Officers’ Reports feels that this subject will be thoroughly dealt with at the 
Convention and recommends that the delegates give it their keenest attention 
in order that our program of political action shall be constructive and clearly 
understandable. 
Committee on Housing 

This Section of the Report deals with the most tragic, yet uncalled for, 


failure of our National Economy. The failure of our Nation to provide suffi- 
cient low-cost, yet decent housing for the workers and veterans is a disgrace, 
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and this can be laid largely upon the doorstep of the 80th Congress whose 
only interest seemed to center in the program of the Real Estate Lobby. The 
lifting of rent controls with the resultant evictions has brought misery to the 
families of workers and veterans. We recommend that the detailed course of 
action prepared by the CIO Committee on Housing be carefully studied and 
acted upon by all CIO affiliates. As the Committee on Housing points out, it 
is plain that this great need in housing is to produce homes in quantity at 
moderate cost. The problem is to realize from the mass production of hous- 
ing the savings that American industrial experience has shown can be made 
through large-scale operations, and also to achieve through technological im- 
* provements still other economies in money, in time, in labor and in materials. 


Full Employment Committee 
In this section of the Report it reviews the activities of the Full Employ- 
ment Committee and points out that during the coming year this committee 
plans to meet frequently to deal with basic economic issues facing the nation 
as well as the labor movement. This committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of coordinating economic programs sponsored by the National CIO 
_and of developing a long-range economic program to promote full employment 
and full production. 


Missouri Valley Committee of the CIO 

The Report of the Missouri Valley Committee of the CIO merits the 
attention of all the delegates. The work of this Committee should not be 
viewed as of importance only to those living within the Missouri Valley, but 
as one of great importance to all sections of the Nation. This work is a long, 
hard fight and the CIO has joined the AFL and various farmers and small 
business organizations for the promotion of this vital project. 


Committee on Latin-American Affairs 

The Section dealing with the Committee on Latin-American affairs re- 
views its activities during the past year and points out that the work of the 
committee in maintaining cordial relations has become even more significant 
as a result of the well financed attempt by the AFL to split the Latin-Ameri- 
can trade union movement which, in a number of South American countries, 
is conducting a grave struggle to survive. 


Department of International Affairs 

This Report shows that in contrast to the quibbling and dissension that 
has impaired the effectiveness of the United Nations, the CIO has continued 
its policy of working for peace and friendship with all the peoples of the 
world, and that the trade unionists of the world, through the World Founda- 
tion of Trade Unions by a spirit of compromise, have continued to reach 
agreement and make progress. 

The CIO Department for International Affairs has expanded its task of 
furthering the exchange of information with other national groups both by 
correspondence and by receiving visits from foreign trade unionists, embassy 
attaches and journalists. We have also on many occasions presented to the 
officials of the State Department the viewpoint of the CIO on many issues 
along the lines of established CIO policy. 

In fulfillment of established CIO policy and in accordance with American 
traditions, the CIO has supported the extension of American aid to countries 
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afflicted by the ravages of war and by postwar dislocations. We have devoted 
our efforts to insure that such help should be extended so as to assist the 
peoples of these countries to reconstruct their economies in freedom and 
democracy. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 

The Committee understands that the memorial plaque recording the 
CIO’s tribute to the late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt of a children’s 
wing occupying the entire fifth floor, west, in the new Georgetown Hospital in 
the city of Washington, will be unveiled at this Convention. Any more com- 
mendable tribute, we believe, could not have been provided by the CIO than 
this. 


Conclusion 
This concludes the Report of this committee, and we wish to congratulate 
President Murray and the other Officers of the CIO and the various com- 
mittees and departments which have labored so hard in the past year for 
their splendid achievements and their program for the future of America. 
Respectfully submitted, 

R. J. Thomas, Chairman; L. S. Buckmaster, Secretary; Sam Levin, 
Milton Murray, Irving Potash, Joseph Curran, Donald Henderson, 
Joseph Jurich, Joseph Selly, Anthony Esposito, Sam H. Scott, 
Joe Brant, August Scholle, Abe Chatman, Anthony Federoff, 
Albert Fitzgerald, J. R. Robertson, John B. Easton, John Grogan, 

Hugh Bryson, James Thimmes, Philip Weightman 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

(President Murray in the chair.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee is discharged with the thanks 
of the Convention. 

The official photograph was taken by the photographer. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now calls for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms distributed printed copies of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

Delegate Van A. Bittner, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

Mr. President and Delegates, in order that the convention may understand 
our method of procedure in the report of the Resolutions Committee, we have 
taken all resolutions on any particular subject, and have taken the substance 
of those resolutions and we have offered an all-covering resolution as the reso- 
lution of the committee. 

I may say for the benefit of the delegates, the report of the Resolutions 
Committee in this convention, as in all other conventions of the CIO, is a 
unanimous report. 

Delegate John Brophy, Director of Industrial Union Councils, in the chair. 
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Delegate Lee Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 






Resolution No. 1 


PHILIP MURRAY 

At the conclusion of the second year since the termination of hostilities 
of World War II, the CIO stands forth as the most effective, militant, and 
vigorous voice of the hopes, aspirations and needs not only of its own 
members but of the working people of this nation. Just as it gave leader- 
ship and strength in the victorious struggle of the war years, so in the 
years of peace CIO has served as the major force in rallying the people 
against those entrenched forces of greed in this country who would snatch 
from the people the fruits of victory. 

Today the working men and women of America, regardless of union 
affiliation, look to CIO as the organization which has fought on their behalf 
the fight against rising living costs, which has waged on their behalf the 
struggle for wage levels adequate to preserve decent living standards for 
American families, as the organization which has led in the fight for de- 
cent housing, adequate social security, protection of veterans’ rights, 
expansion of benefits and protection for all of the people and protection of 
America against the monopolists and the profiteers. 

The strength and stature of CIO and its position of leadership among 
the working people of this country constitute a living and glowing tribute 
to the leadership of Philip Murray. 

His strength, his fortitude, his militant devotion to the cause of the 
common man have sustained and promoted the consistent will and vigor of 
the CIO and its unions. His tolerance, his breadth of understanding and 
his capacity for concentration of effort and attention upon the true enemies 
of the common people have united the efforts of CIO unions and their mem- 
bers and preserved the strength of the CIO for the gigantic tasks which it has 
performed and for the historic role which it must perform in the future. 

The months ahead threaten even more bitter attacks by the forces of 
greed upon the standard of living and the economic, political and civil 
rights of the American people. The need for a strong, united, and intelli- 
gently led labor organization such as CIO spearheading the defense of America 
against these attacks will be greater than ever before. 

The CIO expresses its gratitude and appreciation for the contributions 
made by its leader, Philip Murray, to the welfare of the American people. 

We pledge to President Philip Murray our united support and coopera- 
tion to the end that the people of America may emerge victorious in the 
struggle which lies ahead for the establishment and maintenance of a full 
and free life, economically and politically, for the common people of the 
nation. 

The resolution was carried unanimously by a rising vote. 
President Murray in the Chair. 


Resolution No. 2 


ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


Each CIO convention since the beginnings of our great organization has 
renewed and repeated its pledge to continue to extend to the unorganized 
workers of America the benefits of union organization. That pledge is fun- 
damental to the nature, origin, and very existence of CIO. 
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With the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and of anti-labor laws in the 
various states, Big Business and other labor-haters of the country have 
launched a powerful drive against organized labor, a drive in which they hope 
to use the instruments of government to destroy organizations of the people. 

The most effective answer to these attacks upon our organization is a 
redoubling of the speed with which the benefits of collective bargaining are 
extended to the thousands of unorganized workers still living under sub- 
standard wage and working conditions, denied the stength and security of 
union contracts. 

During its period of operation the CIO Organizing Committee, under the 
leadership of Van A. Bittner, has carried the message of the union movement 
to thousands of southern workers. In the face of determined opposition and 
employer-sponsored terror and repression, the organizing activity of CIO has 
moved forward. 

NOW BE IT RESOLVED, (1) The barriers of anti-union violence, in- 
timidation, collusion with public authorities, and anti-labor legislation which 
are being thrown in the path of the efforts of unorganized workers to secure 
for themselves the benefits of organization, will not and must not prevent the 
CIO from carrying forward its fundamental purpose and objective of aiding 
the unorganized to join together into strong and powerful industrial unions. 
Organization of the unorganized for economic and political action is the surest 
guarantee of the defeat of the anti-labor elements in our nation. 

(2) We extend to the CIO Organizing Committee our approval and appre- 
ciation for their constructive and vigorious activity in the face of great diffi- 
culties, and we pledge to them our continued support and cooperation until 
the important task of organizing the unorganized throughout the nation has 
been carried to successful completion. 

Committee Chairman Bittner moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, the CIO today as always is interested in its No. 1 problem of organiz- 
ing the unorganized. That I am sure to all of us is a tremendously impor- 
tant task that faces the Congress of Industrial Organizations and all of its 
affiliated unions. 

We are certainly faced at this time with some new problems in organiz- 
ing, but I may say so for as the CIO Organizing Committee in the South is 
concerned, our instructions to all of our directors and to every member of our 
staff and to our more than one thousand volunteer organizers is to forget 
entirely the Taft-Hartley Bill as it affects their organizing campaign and carry 
on with more vigor, determination, fight energy and intelligence than ever 
before. The mere passage of the Taft-Hartley Law makes it imperative that 
we carry on our organizing work, as I said a moment ago, with more vigor and 
intelligence than ever before. 

We must organize the unorganized, and so far as my experience is con- 
cerned, since the passage of this nefarious law our people‘are more interested 
in organization than they were before. It took something like this to convince 
the unorganized workers of America that they must organize, and they have 
but one idea in organizing and that is becoming members of unions affiliated 
with the CIO. 

I may say this, while we deplore the fact that our work will be some 
harder, yes, in our whole program of organization the spirit of pioneers of the 
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organized labor movement in the CIO must be brought into play more and 
more every day; and we say because of that fighting spirit of the men who 
made Congress of Industrial Organizations, the CIO will be stronger, more 
powerful and more influential in this country long after Taft and Hartley are 
dead and in hell. 

I think that should be the spirit of every man and every woman con- 
nected with any affiliated organization of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. This, so far as organized work is concerned, is no time for crying, 
it is not time to use the Taft-Hartley Act as an alibi for our failure to 
organize the unorganized. We simply have to put more fight into the battle 
of organization and into the program of organization than ever before. 

So, my friends, I say again it is no time for men and women of the CIO 
to be crying. This organization and the entire labor movement of America 
was founded by men and women that were willing to fight regardless of 
what the obstacles were; and I say to you here today that I have that 
faith in the CIO that means we will overcome any obstacle that may confront 
us. That is why God created us, that is why God gave us intelligence and 
energy to fight for the things that mean a better life for men, women and 
children. 

So the campaign of organization must go on and go on in a greater 
degree than ever before. That is the way we accept the challenge of our 
enemies, whether they be in industry, finance or in government. We accept 
that challenge and say just as definitely as we can and with all the earnest- 
ness we possess that we are going to carry forward beginning now and con- 
tinuing greater organizing campaign than we have had in the history of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. And I don’t believe that anything 
except the action of our own members can ever stop us. Nobody, my friends, 
can destroy the CIO or render ineffective the CIO in this work of CIO in 
organizing except the members of CIO themselves; and I know they are 
not going to quit the fight because some law has been passed in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

We had a union in this country before the Wagner Act was passed; true, 
not as strong as the one we have now; but men and women of the old days 
fought for their union, and because of that fact insured the passage of the 
Wagner Act. 

So, my friends, again a problem is before us, to accept the challenge of 
Taft and Hartley and their associates and go ahead and show them that 
they cannot stop the CIO in its program of organizing the unorganized and 
bringing a better life to the men, women and children and a better life to 
all America. , 

I have been in the South for more than a year now and we think we 
have made real progress in the South, my friends. We have won more than 
550 National Labor Board elections in the South. We have organized 825 
new local unions. We have added in excess of 300,000 to unions affiliated 
with the CIO. That in itself is a tremendous army to add to what we 
already had in the South before the campaign of organization started a few 
months ago. So I feel there is nothing to be discouraged about so far as 
our organizing campaign in the South is concerned. The record speaks for 
itself. 

Yes, we have had some twenty organizers beaten up and assaulted, with 
some of their wives being affected in the same manner, during this cam- 
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paign, but that has not stopped us. We always recognize we have to play 
the game according to the rules. We expected that difficulty when we 
started; we are not disappointed now and we are not going to be disappointed, 
and for every man representing the CIO that is beaten up in this organizing 
campaign our answer is that we will add at least 20,000 more members to 
unions affiliated with the CIO. That is the policy we have adopted. 

Let me just say this campaign of organization in the South is a cam- 
paign of organization for all workers the who are members in the CIO, 
whether they be in the South, the North, the East, or the West. 

As far as obstacles are concerned, we have met with no more there 
than we have met in other fields in other sections of the country where CIO 
conducts its organizing campaign. When we went Scuth the people told 
us we were going to have a lot of trouble there with the Negro problem, but 
as far as I am concerned and as far as the Committee is concerned, so far 
as our directors and our staff members are concerned, there is no Negro 
problem, nor any other race problem in the South; we are organizing work- 
ers, men and women, because they are God’s human beings, and if they are 
good enough for God they are good enough for CIO. As I say, it has not been 
a major problem, and it won’t be. 

Now, then, it is not exactly the number of people that have been organ- 
ized in the South that tells the whole story; we have carried the organiza- 
tion into communities and states where they never knew what a union meant 
until this organization was inaugurated by the CIO. As an example, in the 
city of Laurel, Mississippi, a year ago there was not a single, solitary mem- 
ber of a CIO union there. Today in Laurel there are more than 6,000 
members of CIO unions working mostly under union shop contracts. That 
is the change that has been made there. Senator Bilbo came in to speak 
against the CIO, and Senator Eastman spoke against the CIO; Congressman 
Rankin spoke against the CIO; and they said if the CIO won the elections 
and built their union in Laurel that we would be running the state. Well, 
be that as it may, we are not running the state; there is only one thing I 
am truthfully and sincerely sorry about, I am sorry that Senator Bilbo 
passed away before he could see Mississippi 100 percent organized under the 
banner of the CIO. 

So we are making progress everywhere. A great many of our people 
have been arrested in connection with civil rights matters, but up until today 
our organization, through its attorneys, has been able to win every. civil 
rights case we have had in the courts in the South. That means something. 
Not.only does it mean civil rights for the representatives and mengbers of 
the CIO unions, but it means civil rights for the great population that we 
have in that section of the country. 

I do not want to take up any more of your time on this question except 
to again stress the fact that it is tremendously important, more important 
in face of the Taft-Hartley bill than ever before, that everyone know that 
the CIO stands on its own feet, and make up their minds that come what 
may, We are going to do this job of organizing the unorganized So again I 
Say we accept the challenge of all of our enemies. When victory comes it 
will be a great victory, a marvelous achievement for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. So we have nothing to be discouraged about, at least 
as far as our southern campaign is concerned. That is also true in other 
sections of the country. We have made progress in 1946 and 1947 and we 
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are going to make more progress in 1948. That is the position of the CIO 
organizing committee and I know it is the disposition of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Under the leadership of Phil Murray there is 
not anything that we cannot do in the interest of the men and women and 
children of this country. I say to you as far as this subject is concerned, 
let us tell the world that the CIO is going into these organizing campaigns 
with more vigor, more intelligence, more fight and more energy than ever 
before. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Haywood. 

VICE PRESIDENT ALLEN S. HAYWOOD: Mr. President and fellow 
delegates, the effect of organizing its work in the South has already been 
demonstrated as it reflects upon our youngest affiliate with the CIO. Sitting 
in this convention today is a group of telephone workers. President Murray 
met with them last May, and on June 1 we set up an organizing committee. 
Right now there is represented here 51,000 members of that organization. 
I want to ask the telephone delegation to rise. 

(The telephone delegation rose and received the plaudits of the con- 
vention.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: We have completed two elections in 
two unions. The American Union of Telephone Workers won the first vote. 
In the vote taken throughout the country, the one which got the largest 
majority in favor of CIO was in Memphis, Tennessee. Then in the vote 
just completed by the Associated Communication Equipment Workers, one 
of our largest majorities there was in the area of Atlanta, Georgia, and in 
Texas, through the Southwest. So, while the drive is going on in the South, 
it is working elsewhere in the telephone industry The CIO has a great 
opportunity to build a real national union of telephone workers. 


They went through a strike recently. The CIO gave real support to 
that strike. Our men and women manned the picket lines with them, and 
helped them with their soup kitchens, raised funds locally and nationally. 
Confusion and doubt was created by the organization of many, many organi- 
zations, unable to cope with the power of the telephone corporations. Con- 
fusion set in and the strike almost became a riot. It was then that some 
of the leaders came over to us and asked us to find a place for them in the 
CIO, to build a national union. We have delegated ourselves to do that. 


I am calling upon every steelworker in Pennsylvania and every other 
union worker to lend support to this organizing committee because we are 
determjned to carry on this campaign. Right now in West Virginia we ‘have 
just about reached a majority of all the telephone workers in that State, 
and a vigorous campaign is being projected in Oregon In the State of 
Pennsylvania the Steelworkers particularly can be of great assistance when 
we launch our campaign. In November we plan to set up a State-wide 
organizing committee in Pennsylvania. We want your cooperation. I com- 
mend them to you and ask every assistance you can give us to do this job. 

During this last year we had an election on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
involving some 50,000 workers. The United Railroad Workers of America 
won the bargaining rights for 33,000 workers on that railroad, against a 20- 
year-old company union. They are projecting their efforts now on the 
Reading Railroad and we expect to win that fight shortly. Also on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. We are going to build a real railroad workers’ 
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union. The workers on the railroads want these unions. They want a union 
in the CIO. Particularly do I bring this to your attention. 

Right now I would like to call the telephone workers to the stage to 
say a few words. Jack Moran of the American Union Telephone Workers. 

DELEGATE JOHN J. MORAN, Telephone Workers of America: Mr. 
President, the Telephone Workers are mighty proud to be a part of you 
people We have had the wrong number for a long time. We finally got a 
good connection and we are going to maintain it. 

The job of organizing three-quarters of a million or more telephone 
workers in the United States is a big job and we need your help. I appeal 
to you, from President Murray right on down, to each and every organization 
within the CIO and to the members of each organization to give us all the 
assistance you possibly can. In return we telephone workers who have finally 
broken through ‘the Bell system’s policy of keeping out organized labor, 
pledge you to give our best efforts to build a real telephone union of telephone 
workers that will take its place in the Nation among the great organizations 
in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Many of you here represent large unions of which you are very proud. 
Many of you started out as organizing committees. You have done a won- 
derful job. It is our hope and our prayer when we come back here next 
year we will not be representing a little better than 50,000 telephone workers, 
but we will be representing at least a quarter of a million. 

Thank you very much. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. President, I now want to present 
the lady of this group, who is leading the drive in West Virginia and who 
is going to Oregon. She is Educational Director of NFTW, Delegate Ruth 
Weinseck. 

DELEGATE RUTH WEINSECK, National Federation of Telephone 
Workers: This is the great moment the telephone workers have been waiting 
for. It is like coming home. Many of us have been working hard for a long 
time to become a part of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We have become a part of it because a great many of you through friend- 
ships in the localities where you live with CIO people, particularly in Michi- 
gan amongst the Auto Workers and other organized workers throughout 
the United States have lent us a sympathetic ear and helped us along. 


During the strike particularly, our telephone workers began to realize 
what could be possible if they became a real part of the labor movement. 
Many of them had had other strike experience, which led them to their first 
exposure to CIO people in the localities. They received help for which they 
were most grateful. They began to see their own organizations were not 
strong enough. That has been the fight which they had to face against the 
great Bell System. 

In West Virginia our experience has been particularly enlightening, 
because there it has been real grass roots rank and file interest in the CIO. 
The people there, when faced with the necessity of sending the Communica- 
tion Workers of America across, took a look. They were intelligent enough 
to recognize that they should re-evaluate their strike experience, and they 
said, “Before we begin signing cards in an independent union once more, let 
us see what the CIO has got to offer.’”’ The result was that they invited 
representatives of the Telephone Workers Organizing Committee to come 
to speak to their local. The local presidents invited us down there to listen, 
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and the result was that they became active in a card-signing campaign, and 
formed a State-wide Telephone Workers Organizing Committee, under the 
co-chairmanship of Jack Easter and J. E. Sheppard. The result was a tre- 
mendous interest in becoming a part of the great CIO. They, too, feel that 
the time has come that they have gone beyond independent unionism, and 
must, if thy are to assume their rightful place in the labor movement and 
their rightful place as workers, become a part of the great CIO. I thank you. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: The voice of the South, Jimmy Massey. 

DELEGATE JAMES M. MASSEY: Thank you, Mr. President. Fellow 
delegates, I am glad that Brother Bittner brought out to you the obstacles 
they were having to overcome in the South. Brother Haywood mentioned 
the fact that the greatest vote for a CEW union in the CIO was in the 
South and Southwest. Coming from the Atlanta local of CEW, which covers 
nine Southeastern States, we had to work pretty hard to‘ get the largest 
number of votes for the CIO in the 42 cities in which our union operates. 
We are very proud of that vote. 

By action of our board as late as Sunday night, we became a part of 
this great organization, and at the convention yesterday and the treatment 
that we have received, it certainly makes us feel that we have moved in the 
right direction, because the people at this early date have made us feel for 
the first time in our existence we are a part of a great labor movement. 

We have many obstacles to overcome in the South in regard to the 
independent telephone unions which have tried to contact our people and 
have to keep us away from the labor movement. I am glad that we over- 
came that, and that we have a score to settle with them, because we are 
going to help the CIO get the rest of the people in the South right where 
they belong. Thank you. 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I could present the boys from the 
West and the Mountain States who did a similarly good job. Tonight, 
immediately after the adjournment of the convention session, We are going 
to hold a meeting with the Vice Presidents. They will meet with President 
Murray. We are going to call upon Van Bittner with his splendid staff, to 
render support down there. We will get it. Let us go on building the CIO. 
To hell with the Tafts and Hartleys. We can do this job. If we have faith 
and determination, nothing can stop our movement. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair calls upon Delegate Baldanzi. 

DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. President, I 
would like to add a few words to the remarks made by Brother Van Bittner 
as it relates to the organizational campaign in the South. I think it is well 
that all of us get very clearly the tremendous significance involved in a 
successful campaign in the southern part of the Nation. It is about eighteen 
months since this drive was launched. Brother Van Bittner has given you 
a statistical analysis as to our success and also as to our failures in that 
drive. During this convention we will have before us matters affecting our 
general economy; we will have resolutions speaking out as far as the CIO 
is concerned, relating to full employment. We will intensify our activities 
in the coming year with regard to political action. 

In other words, we will be confronted with the whole program of 
expanding our economy, and also encouraging other people to participate 
more and more in the daily work necessary to make our democracy really 
function as it should. 
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When we speak of our campaign of organization in the South—and I 
may say that in spite of the differences which we may have within the body 
of the CIO, in the South the campaign of organization on the part of all 
international unions has been one unified force; everyone driving forward, 
attempting to break through that great body of reaction, because we realize 
how important that campaign is not only to the CIO, but also its significance 
as far as our general welfare in the Nation is concerned. 


When we think in terms of organizing the South we shouldn’t think in 
terms of a place on the map, but we must translate the South in terms of 
people, because in that region, whether we think in terms of textile, or steel 
or tobacco or wood or fertilizer or the electrical industry and the huge indus- 
trial program that is taking place which in the past has amounted to $200,- 
000,000, we must realize that in that part of the country there are now 
approximately 30,000,000 people out of a total population of 142,000,000 and 
it has only been five or six years ago when the average wage in the South 
for the industrial workers was as low as 37 cents an hour, and it seems to 
me, and I am sure it is just as logical to you, that it is pretty much nonsense 
if our representatives in Congress or the Senate or the administration talk 
in terms of creating the right kind of economic life and full employment 
until we lift the level of wages this 30,000,000 in the South and give them 
a chance to participate in the purchasing power of this nation so they might 
be able to fight their battles and thereby create full employment. 


You cannot have an expanding economy in this nation, nor should we 
become concerned with world trade when we have for all practical purposes 
right down below the Mason-Dixon Line a foreign colony that has been ex- 
ploited for 300 years, the natural resources, and the people have been tricked 


into a state of peonage, and it is our responsibility, together with all workers 
in the nation and all citizens who really believe in democracy, that we can 
build the kind of democracy that will give decent wages and decent homes to 
the people in the South. To go down there and help should not be charac- 
terized as a charitable gesture on the part of labor to the people in the 
South, because I have become convinced that if given the help the workers 
in the South have just as much courage and just as much determination as 
any workers throughout this land to bring about the kind of economic balance 
that will permit them to contribute to the general welfare. 


We have been confronted with all kinds of reaction. We talk about the 
existence of some fringes of Fascism in America. You can see it with your 
own eyes if you go South; you will see periodicals and newspapers that are 
being printed daily and distributed to every worker in the South, raising the 
question of anti-Semitism, and speaking of racial intolerance, they try to 
create division between North and South; and in every aspect it is similar 
to the literature Goebbels used to put out in Nazi Germany. 


You have a well-knit industrialist group who want to continue the policy 
of exploitation and do not want to see the workers of the South come into 
their own. They have organized themselves and financed themselves 
through violence, tyranny and fear. If the workers in the South know the 
trade-union movement will give them the assistance that they need, we don’t 
have to have any fear about organizing the South, because I am convinced 
one of these days we will have one of the most powerful labor organizations 
in the South, and the people will build it themselves. 
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It is important to us, to those of us who have unions all over this nation, 
and those of you who have built standards and conditions of work for your 
workers in other parts of the country, we must understand the wages and 
conditions we have established in the North, in the East and West will never 
be secure until such time as we have established those same conditions in the 
southern part of our nation, because as long as you have poverty in the South 
you will never be able to eradicate poverty in any other part of the country, 
and the longer we permit those low wages to exist in the South that much 
closer comes the danger that they will destroy the standards you have estab- 
lished in the North, East and West through many bitter years of struggle. 

So when we talk in the terms of a southern drive, there should be noth- 
ing to come before this convention that should receive more support than 
the continuation of this drive, and we should help Van Bittner and others 
in the South who are working day and night against all kinds of obstacles 
in order to spread this union and create the kind of situation we can 
through our political and economic strength to do the things we talk about 
in our resolutions. 

And there should not be any mistake about the policy or sentiment of 
the South. There are many people in the South among the professional 
groups, small merchants, good liberal people in the South, who are being 
shown and understand the implications of this drive. 

They are sick and tired of being second-class citizens of this country; 
they want to be treated as individuals having intelligence; and the CIO 
drive is the most important development that ever took place in the South. 
We are getting from them all kinds of assistance because they have also 
resolved to help in this fight for more democracy, in the fight for a constantly 
expanding democracy that will give to those people the necessities of life, 
that they have as much at stake as any worker in the land. 

I wanted to emphasize these points so that when we return to our 
organizations, no matter in what part of the country we may be, we must 
explain to them the great potentialities of this drive and the urgent neces- 
sity to implement our program at this convention, because if we are sin- 
cerely disturbed about democracy, if we are seriously disturbed about the 
elimination of civil liberties and understand the necessity of following the 
kind of political action that will remove from public life those reactionary 
forces that seek to drive us back, then I say in all sincerity you must dig 
down deep and give the tools to this southern organizing drive, because we 
must not fail, we must succeed for the South, for ourselves and for America. 
Thank you. 

DELEGATE MARTIN, United Railroad Workers of America: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, I arise in support of the resolution. I would like to 
bring to the attention of the delegates to this great convention that the 
United Railroad Workers today hold collective bargaining contracts with sev- 
eral of the major railroads from the East Coast to the West Coast. We have 
just gone through a terrific battle on the Pennsylvania Railroad where we have 
defeated one of the most vicious company unions that ever existed in any 
industry in this country. That job on the Pennsylvania Railroad is not com- 
pleted yet. Everyone of you delegates know the size of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and what the Pennsylvania Railroad stands for. They, too, are one 
of the most vicious anti-labor companies in the world. The United Railroad 
Workers is determined to organize that railroad in all of the non-operating 
groups 100 percent. 
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We are engaged in a system-wide campaign to organize 112,000 more of 
those workers. The delegates from those states that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road runs into who are here at this convention can be of great help to us. 
The two classes of workers that we set out to organize in this system-wide 
campaign are the maintenance of way workers, and the freight house, 
store house, clerks, baggage handlers and the other workers coming under 
that class, and I know that the delegates here can be of great help if they 
will pass the word on. In the different communities you come from where 
you come in contact with those workers, if you will talk to them and advise 
them of our organizing campaign that is now going on you will render a 
great service to our organization. 

Brother Haywood has told you that we are now organizing the Reading 
Railroad. We just completed a Labor Board election last Friday on the 
Reading, and I am hoping, and I feel sure, that before this convention 
adjourns we will have delivered those classes of workers into CIO. 

So, my friends, there is a great job to be done in this railroad industry, 
and we need help, and we need support in every way, and I beg of you when 
you go back home to give us that help. It is our hope that by the time the 
next National CIO Convention is convened that we will have succeeded in 
delivering two or three hundred thousand more workers to the CIO. 

I thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: This resolution does not ap- 
pear in the report of the Committee. It deals with the subject of the strike 
on the part of the shipyard workers against the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and the United States Steel Corporation, 


Resolution No. 37 


SHIPYARD WORKERS’ STRIKE 


WHEREAS: The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America has been on strike against the ten shipyards of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation’s shipyard subsidiary, Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Corporation, for over sixteen weeks; and 


WHEREAS: This is the first attempt by either Big or Little Steel to smash 
a union since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act—as evidenced by the fact 
that although these same employers in other industries, and on the West 
Coast in the shipbuilding industry, where they have collective bargaining 
agreements with other Unions, have given substantial wage increases and have 
improved their past collective bargaining agreements; they are locking out 
I.U.M.S.W.A. members and are determined to prolong the lockout by present- 
ing to the various negotiating committees such outrageous demands that 
collective bargaining and the settlement of the dispute are impossible; and 

WHEREAS: This same kind of attempt to smash unions will be followed 
whenever and wherever an employer believes a union is weak and the supply 
of labor for an industry is growing—and therefore this strike is a forerunner 
of the pattern for every coming strike against a union in this country; and 

WHEREAS: There has been concerted silence and inaction on the part 
of the press and the government, and every other organization in this crisis; 
the Community Chest organizations of Baltimore even refusing to give relief 
to the families of strikers—the police in Quincy and Baltimore protecting 
scabs; and 

WHEREAS: When one union is broken all unions are vulnerable. 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Congress of Industrial Or- 
Union to see this strike through to a finish to prove that no single employer 
ganizations, in convention assembled, pledge every help to the Shipbuilders’ 
or conspiracy of employers is large enough to break a union in this country; 
and 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: That the C.I.O. and all affiliated inter- 
national and national unions will assist the Shipbuilders’ Union with all their 
money and resources to prevent this conspiracy from smashing a union; and 

FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: That the C.I.O. and its affiliated national 
and international unions will tell the story of the shipyard strike to their 
members and to the people of the United States, so that the full weight of 
public opinion can be brought against the resurgent vestiges of labor-baiting 
robber barons in this country. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

DELEGATE GREEN, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, this so-called strike is now in its seventeenth week. 

It is not a strike, never was a strike; it was a complete lockout connived 
by the shipbuilders, headed by Bethelem Steel Company. 

For your information, even at the present moment the shipbuilders, the 
Government, and ourselves are parties to a tri-partite agreement. The em- 
ployers locked us out from that conference table by refusing to bring enough 
people there to complete a quorum. The reasons they gave—and this is very 
cute, very cute—last year around that tri-partite conference table by a ma- 
jority vote of two to one 18 cents an hour was given to the shipyard workers. 
This year they told us they were not going to come because they did not want 
another two to one vote against them. That is the kind of democracy they 
believe in. Instead they told us they would be willing to bargain on a 
local basis. We then set out to bargain with them on a local basis and up 
until the present moment we have settled with all of the employers with the 
exception of Bethlehem Steel, U. S, Steel, and another small repair plant in 
Brookline. 5 

Now this is a peculiar set-up. The old injunction is here already, full- 
page advertisements, letters sent to our people and last, but not least—get 
this—an agreement printed in book form and sent out to our people, and this 
has been done while we were sitting around the conference table, so to 
speak, trying to arrive at an agreement. 

Well, I am going to say to you what I said to Mr. Joseph Larkin last 
Friday, “I am going to Boston, and if you want to get hold of me get hold 
of me in Boston,”—and here I am. 

As far as we are concerned, we are going to tell Bethlehem Steel to go 
plain plumb to hell until they sign an agreement with us, a decent, honest 
agreement. 

As I say, delegates, I am not going to take up your time going into details; 
but get this, and get it straight, the minute your industry starts to go into 
a decline you are in for the same deal Bethlehem Steel is giving to us right 
now. 

So I want to thank you for the aid you have given us, and I want to 
thank the President of our organization, Philip Murray, and his Steelworkers 
for their donation of $25,000. That will help, but we need a little more help, 
you know, because our people are being picked up on the picket line and 
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thrown into jail. We have to pay rent, we have to pay off mortgages, and 
now winter is coming and we will have to pay for coal and gas_ But with 
your help we are going to carry on under the banner of CIO, 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. President 
and fellow Delegates, I rise not only in support of the resolution but to ask 
for its implementation. For seventeen long weeks 35,000 shipyard workers 
have been walking the picket line in the yards at Baltimore and Boston. 
You heard the story from Johnny Green. They are fighting against two 
giant billion-dollar corporations who are determined they shall not have the 
kind of contract that they have already secured with the majority of their 
industry. 

I want to address myself particularly to the needs of the strikers and to 
our responsibility in CIO unions to come to their assistance. I want to urge 
the CIO unions here assembled for, as I have heard it, it may be a prolonged 
situation, to render every possible assistance that it is possible financially 
in addition to the moral assistance which the resolution calls for. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, true to its traditions 
of assisting other sister organizations, has voted an initial contribution of 
$5,000 in support of the shipyard strike. I should like to see all of the CIO 
unions rise to the occasion and give the necessary assistance to these people 
who are walking the picket line, because they are walking the picket line 
not only for the Shipyard Workers but for all of organized labor. Let us 
give them a hand so they will not be starved into submission. The Shipyard 
Workers are one of our newer and younger organizations; they cannot stand 
the strain of an expenditure of $40,000 a week; so let us give them a hand 
so they will be victorious in this struggle against the two billion-dollar cor- 
porations who are trying to keep a just and proper and dignified agreement 
from them. I thank you. 

DELEGATE RUETHER, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I rise in support of this resolution because I realize, as you do, 
that the fight of the Shipyard Workers is the fight of all of labor, that this 
is the vanguard of the reactionary forces in America who are trying to estab- 
lish a dead check in their attempt to smash the American labor movement. 
It is the old patern, the pattern they used following the first world war. 
They milk the people with scandalous war profits and then use the profits 
they stole from the people in an attempt to smash our organizations following 
the war. 

U. S. Steel and Bethlehem are in the vanguard of this reactionary 
drive to smash us. And what happens in the shipyard industry will affect 
the status of every union in the CIO and every organized group in America, 
and I say we have got to meet this challenge by demonstrating our practical 
fighting solidarity behind the Shipyard Workers in this struggle. 

I like the kind of speech Van Bittner made about the Taft-Hartley Bill, 
that all of the obstructions and obstacles the political stooges in Congress 
put in our way are not going to stop us. 

Everything we have in America, everything decent, everything good, we 
have not because people gave it to us on a silver platter, we have it because 
people like the Shipyard Workers were willing to struggle and to fight and 
willing to sacrifice to get these things. And that is what Johnny Green’s 
boys are doing in the shipyards, and their fight is our fight, And I will say 
to you the Automobile Workers will come through, we will get something 
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from the International and we will work hard with our locals to mobilize 
their full support. 

I want to say while I am on my feet that while we are engaged in these 
life and death struggles when the enemy in united and using every weapon 
in their arsenal to destroy us, they also use the old technique that Hitler 
used, ‘they get the professional rumor mongers hurling out rumors that create 
divisions in the ranks of labor; and I say to the scandal mongers, and I 
say to Senator Taft, my answer is the answer of the CIO, we will see Taft in 
hell before we will see him in the White House. 

These struggles such as the shipyard workers are carrying on are prac- 
tical things, and it is not enough to pass a resolution. The resolution will 
not feed anybody, the resolution will not put one more man on the picket 
line, it will not build the hopes up of people who are facing a very determined 
adversary, but if you implement that resolution, if you see to it that the 
people back home whom you represent in this convention will dig down in 
their local union treasuries, will dig into their International treasuries, and 
will see to it that in the immediate future the shipyard workers get a resolu- 
tion of complete solidarity and support, backed up by a check of substantial 
amount, I say if we do that the shipyard workers can win this struggle with 
their banners high, we can smack Mr. Fairless and Mr. Grace of Bethlehem 
and U. S. Steel, and we can win on the picket line; and we can use this strug- 
gle and victory here as a rallying point to smash the Tafts and the Hartleys at 
the ballot box. This can be done and the workers can win the strike, but only 
with your active support in a practical way. 

So I urge you to pass the resolution, and having passed it, go back and 
make it mean something, make it mean something to the workers walking 
the bricks; and if you give them that kind of support and demonstrate that 
kind of solidarity the shipyard workers will have won this fight and we will 
have repelled the enemy in their first effort to establish a beachhead in their 
_march towards breaking our organization. 

Go out and do the job and help these workers win the first major battle 
on the picket lines since the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

DELEGATE JOHN J, GROGAN, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I happen to have the honor of being 
Chairman of the Bethlehem Negotiating Committee. I would like to take a 
few minutes of your time to just briefly tell you some of the history of this 
struggle. 

In shipyards we have been in long strikes before, under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 1937 for nineteen weeks we fought under 
the banner of the CIO to bring this company to task. We struggled, after 
we won our election in 1937, for four years before the Bethlehem Steel would 
even sit down and settle grievances with us. 

I want to tell you briefly what they wanted to eliminate from our agree- 
ment which is a master agreement, one agreement covering ten shipyards. 
They wanted to break us up in parts. To negotiate local contracts with local 
offices, and thereby eliminate the uniform wages and conditions that we have 
in the entire Atlantic Coast for these ten shipyards. They wanted to destroy 
the grievance procedure. On the question of wages they offered us 12 cents 
per hour for eight of our shipyards and not one penny for one of ou 
Baltimore yards, and about twenty Massachusetts yards, another attempt to 
split our organization wide open by playing yard against yard, Division of 
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work. Vacations. Also on the question of our bargaining rights, they wished to 
eliminate approximately 14,000 employees. from this agreement, leaving them 
with no representation whatever. 

President Green told you of the injunctions. Yes. We have injunctions 
which limits us to five pickets. Those injunctions also state that no other 
striker can come within 150 feet of any of these entrances to the plants, 
which makes it almost impossible for us to protect our jobs by preventing 
or encouraging or convincing strike-breakers not to enter these plants. 

Originally the attempt on the back-to-work movement was started in this 
way: It is important that you know. They called in all of the quartermen, 
which is the equivalent of a sub-foreman, all of the snappers and sub-snappers. 
They gave them a salary for the first time in the history of the shipyards. 
They guaranteed them 40 hours a week, 30 days sick leave, time and a half 
for overtime and other benefits. They never would and never will give that 
to the average working man, but in an attempt to break this strike they now 
have given this to the leaders and the foremen, who in one city are going 
through and breaking our strike, They will not succeed by that sort of 
tactic. This strike, Bethlehem has decided, can best be broken in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland They have chosen the Key Highway yard of Bethle- 
hem Steel to attempt to break this strike. That is the city where they of- 
fered a two-way increase for two yards and nothing for the other yards in an 
area of six miles. 

On the picket line we have been handicapped, because every day there 
are at least 800 or 1,000 policemen on that line We have to go on that line 
to make any show whatsoever, at least cover up the 800 or 1,000 bluecoats. 
Every day they arrest fifteen or twenty of our people and throw them in jail 
on ridiculous charges. They have not broken that strike in Baltimore. They 
want to break it and I will tell you why. I would like to personally con- 
gratulate the NMU and especially the Seafarers’ Union of the A. F. of L. who 
are helping us in maintaining and winning this strike. 

So the Seafarers’ Union invited us to address all their meetings in the 
ports of Boston, New York, Quincy, and California and the rest of the ports, 
and pass this motion that unless any seaman who is on the beach shows a 
picket card from the CIO Shipbuilders’ Union, he will not be permitted to 
sail out of his respective port. 

Mr. President, we know that the help the NMU has given us and the 
Seafarers’ Unon has given us will be forthcoming from all of the other 
organizations of the country, because this is the first strike under the Taft- 
Hartley law, and the company so told us that and are determined in their 
position to destroy this union. 

These men in shipyards are men of skill; men who have fifteen or twenty 
years’ seniority. There is not one man in our shipyards who has not at least 
five to twenty-five years of seniority. We are going to win this strike. We 
are going to become stronger than ever because our people are determined 
that we are right and that Eugene Grace and the United States Steel are 
wrong. We will win with your help. 

DELEGATE PHILIP WEIGHTMAN, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America: Mr. President, I do not know whether this is the point at which 
I should present this question, but I want to say there are 17,000 Packing- 
house Workers now on strike in Canada. Those people are very much in 
need of help. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: May I suggest I believe the secretary of your 
organization addressed a communication to me, which I only received yes- 
terday. I intend to have the Resolutions Committee take that up and pre- 
sent a resolution in the proper form. 

DELEGATE WEIGHTMAN: I accept that. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: And at that time the matter may be discussed. 

DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union: 
Mr President and fellow delegates, as representative of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers International Union, I rise in support of this resolution. 
We agree that this is a struggle of the workers in the CIO and in America. 
With the drive of reaction so great in America today, it calls for complete 
unity on the part of all workers. It is common knowledge that not all has 
been harmony between the Shipbuilding Workers Union and the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, but that is of no import today. The strike of the 
Shipbuilding Workers must be won by the united efforts of all within the 
CIO. The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers call for the adoption of this 
resolution and call upon all other organizations within the CIO to do every. 
thing they possibly can in a financial way and with their full moral support 
to help the shipyard workers win the strike. We of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers will do everything we can to support victory in this situa- 
tion. The Taft-Hartley bill and the thinking that goes behind it, and the 
position of the reactionaries, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and the monopoly interests in this 
country today, require that every worker stand solidly united against this 
drive to destroy the whole labor movement. I therefore urge that we adopt 
this resolution today with teeth in it, by our full support of these striking 
workers. 

DELEGATE WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile Workers’ Union of America: 
Mr. President, we, too, wish to rise in support of this resolution for the 
Shipyard Workers’ strike in this Nation. 

It is true that under the Taft-Hartley law this is one of the first major 
strikes in these United States, but our organization has been going through 
a series of small strikes in the textile industry especially in the South. We 
learned about the Taft-Hartley law and Federal injunctions. I want to assure 
you that in the state courts, they are handing down injunctions without any 
appearance on the part of the parties, which is beginning to beat the brains 
out of the labor movement in the southern states. So, we are conscious of 
the struggle that is being made by the shipyard workers in this tremendous 
strike they are conducting. 

We had a board meeting last week and we wanted to show our sympathy 
to them in a more substantial way than just a supporting resolution. We 
made a contribution, an initial contribution to this strike of $5,000. We know 
that is not much money, because in the year 1946 we spent $400,000 for strikes 
and gave only food and relief to people in the textile industry that have been 
trying to establish collective bargaining. So that even a contribution of $5,000 
is not going to go very far in this shipyard strike, with many thousands walk- 
ing the streets. It is going to mean that other International Unions will have 
to make like contributions so that they can show these employers in a sub- 
stantial way that they are ready to carry on this strike as long as necessary, 
so that they can come out with a contract that they need make no apologies 
for. I hope they receive the full financial support of this convention. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was adopted unanimously. 
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Resolution No. 26 
WHITE COLLAR SALARIES AND ORGANIZATION 


WHEREAS, (1) The drastic increases in prices places an unbearable bur- 
den upon the white collar, professional, and technical employes of the United 
States; 

(2) Salaries of these groups of employes which have been historically 
low are now tragically inadequate in view of grossly inflated living costs; 

(3) White collar and professional workers are in the main still un- 
organized and therefore industrial and business management has granted 
them inadequate increases or none at all, despite the increases won by organ- 
ized labor; 

(4) Organized white collar workers have been able through their unions 
to register pay increases helping them to meet today’s conditions, but the 
standards of the organized white collar workers, as well as those of working 
people in general, are held down and threatened by low salary scales and other 
unsatisfactory working conditions among millions of unorganized white collar 
people; 

(5) It is no secret that the employers and reactionary politicians who 
pushed through the Taft-Hartley law and who are otherwise attacking pro- 
gressive social legislation count heavily upon their control of the economic 
and political attitudes among their white collar employes and through them, 
sections of the middle class; 

(6) It is imperative that salaries of white collar, professional and techni- 
cal workers be raised and that their ability to act and think independenily 
be enhanced, both in their own interests and also to help achieve the airs of 
the CIO for uniting all the working people and professionals to help prescrve 
living standards and democracy in our country; and 

(7) To achieve these ends the chief and immediate requirement is the 
widespread expansion of union organization of white collar, professional, and 
technical employes throughout the country; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: (1) That the CIO and its constituent unions, which have 
always been concerned with the problems of white collar and professional 
workers and lent them support and assistance, should take all steps neces- 
sary to champion to the full on every occasion and in every way the economic, 
political and social needs of the white collar section of our population, and in 
the first place, the need for substantially higher salaries; 

(2) That the CIO and its constituent unions begin to initiate plans and 
activities to help white collar workers preserve their living standards and 
security in the face of any depression in which they will be subject to drastic 
privations, pay-cuts, lay-offs and firings unless they are helped to protect 
themselves; 

(3) That the CIO and its constituent unions exercise particular concern 
for special problems of white collar workers in connection with state and 
national legislative issues, taxation, etc.; 

(4) That the CIO and its constituent unions encourage in every way the 
expansion of organization among white collar and professional workers; and 

(5) That the CIO consider the issuance of special pamphlets and publica- 
tions, public speeches by its leaders, and coordination of the work of unions 
operating among white collar and professional workers, all with the aim of 
helping white collar workers meet their economic needs, expand organization 
in this field, and establish unity among the white collar and professional 
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workers and other working people for the political, social and economic 
advancement of our country. 


DELEGATE JAMES H. DURKIN, United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America: Nobody has to be told at this convention of the hardships, 
privations and suffering that the people we represent and millions of unor- 
ganized are suffering, due to the inflation in prices and the one-sided tax 
policy of the Government, that acts in favor of the corporations, and the 
squeeze that the big corporations and monopolies are placing upon the people. 
Perhaps this squeeze reflects itself the most sharply in connection with the 
office, professional and technical and administrative workers of this Nation 
because unfortunately, more than other workers, they are not yet sufficiently 
organized and substantially enough united to protect themselves against the 
power pressure that the vested interests are bringing to bear at this time, 


We are living in a peculiar situation, a situation which is recorded in 
business annals as a boom. Indeed, there are close to 60,000,000 people work- 
ing, but this boom, for a majority of the people of this country, happens to be 
a depression; a depression in which, contrary to 1932, they are working, but 
they are working and still unable to provide themselves with the food, cloth- 
ing, health aids, and other necessities and privileges of life that as Americans 
they deserve. I am fearful and I know we are all fearful, that this depres- 
sion which is now existing under the guise of an artificial boom, which is a 
boom only for the wealthy and for the corporations, will materialize before 
long in an all-out crash that will see widespread unemployment and even 
greater hardships and privation than there is today. In this situation the 
white collar and professional workers would face hunger and misery, as they 
did in 1932. This is not only the problem from a humanitarian point of view, 
because we realize that low salary scales in white collar groups are always 
present, but the United States today is in the midst of a critical political 
struggle, and one of the most important issues is whether or not great sec- 
tions of the population, millions in office and administrative tasks and the 
middle-class people who are closely allied with them, are going to be swung 
to the side of the corporations and reactionaries, or are going to stand with 
us in the political arena, fighting for their own interest and ours as well. 
It may be that a CIO victory politically will depend not only on what we do 
to unite our ranks, but what we do to win the white collar, professional and 
technical people, and thereby wide sections of the middle class people of this 
country. I think we have to recognize what the full import of President 
Murray’s statement is, that the Taft-Hartley law is the first step in the direc- 
tion of fascism, particularly with respect to white collar, professional and the 
middle class sections of our population. It was only a few years ago when the 
reactionary corporations, the I. G. Farbenindustrie, the Krupps, the Tysons 
came into power in Germany and they used Hitler as a cloak, as their front 
man, in order to suppress the people, and went to the people of Germany 
and won their support; not the great masses of organized industrial workers, 
who retained their democratic aspirations and loyalties, but they did win 
great sections of the middle class, and the white collar workers who did not 
have the leadership to stand against that pressure. As we remember the year 
of 1933, we remember that as Hitler came to power and the corporations 
were inflicting higher prices and the destruction of civil liberties upon the 
German people, building a gigantic war machine for aggression against the 
world, they turned to the white collar and professional people particularly, 
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and in order to obscure the real intent, and to mislead those people from an 
alliance with labor, they tried to scare them with the threat of communism, 
and they succeeded, unfortunately; and not only made slaves of the German 
people but inflicted a war upon the entire world. 


We want to be on guard and learn a lesson, that unless we work to build 
unity and organization among the white collar workers, that great flank in 
the political movement will be won by the corporations. We have seen that 
happening, because when the Tafts and Hartleys and Rankins and all of that 
group come before Congress with their proposals, there is only one place they 
can go and that is among the unorganized groups of the population. They 
know they cannot get the support of the organized labor movement in all of 
its branches. We have got to cut away that support and we have to do it by 
organizing the people in this field,—an organizing job which is based upon the 
critical problems of the white collar, professional and administrative people 
at this time. 


That is just one of the unions in this appeal. Hundreds of thousands of 
these people have been organized throughout the CIO and its various unions. 
In recent months they have done a job to increase the salaries and working 
conditions of those people, but much more remains to be done. Particularly 
under conditions set forth by this Taft-Hartley law there will be many diffi- 
culties, but we can overcome those difficulties. 


The UPWA is one union that has decided not to utilize the services of the 
board set up by the Taft-Hartley Act, because we believe that to try to do so 
would leave nothing but greater disaster for the workers involved, and would 
disarm them from the necessity of making an all-out fight against this legis- 
lation. We do not think that action is going to engender difficulties for us. 
It may momentarily, but what it requires is greater unity, greater coordina- 
tion of activities, a greater sense of solidarity so that in each fight that arises, 
the CIO works as one unit to help build an organization, better conditions 
and political democracy among this section of our population. 


I think we can note one important development at this convention, and 
that is that many administrative, professional, and technical people who have 
so many dictating to them have been absolutely subservient, not only to the 
wage policies and employment policies of the employer, but to their political 
thinking. Because from the banks and the management of many industries, 
the thinking of the business people is transmitted to the population, to a 
great extent, through these great unorganized sections. If they change their 
way of thinking—and more than ever today these people are beginning to 
think independently—and speak up and make a fight, the conditions will 
change. Today in New York City in the Electric Bond and Share Corporation 
subsidiary, a gigantic multi-million dollar holding corporation, four hundred 
technical, skilled engineers and craftsmen, the men who draw the designs to 
build great hydroelectric power plants throughout the world, are on strike. 
There are only four hundred in number, but it is significant and symbolic of 
the change that is taking place in the attitude of those segments of our pop- 
ulation who are aligning themselves with us for a better future for all. 

A couple of months ago there was a strike in one of the largest banks of 
the United States, the Brooklyn Trust Company, when several hundred bank 
workers for the first time in the history of the United States, struck in a 
major bank. I wish I could report to you that that was a spectacular union 
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victory, but unfortunately, as might be expected, for one small group of work- 
ers to face the total resistance of a billion-dollar banking industry, unified 
and solid to prevent any penetration of unionism in this field, it might be some. 
thing too much to expect at this time. But the Brooklyn Trust Company and the 
members of that company who made that fight were making a contribution 
to bank workers everywhere and today they are no longer taking, without 
question, the dictates of management. Today they are prepared to think and 
prepared to fight. Tomorrow they will fight in greater numbers and they will 
fight successfully. We and the other CIO unions will build an organization of 
office, professional, and technical workers in this country. We will do it for 
one big reason and that is because the corporations and their program of 
profit at the expense of the people, will not provide living security and peace 
for people. Only unity and the organization of, the CIO will provide that. 
We in the labor movement are stronger today than ever in history. Corpora- 
tions who had their international connections to strengthen them throughout 
the world have lost those connections. They are making a hullabaloo about 
their power in an effort to induce us to capitulate and to die. 

I think if we address ourselves among our organizing tasks in every com- 
munity to the office workers of the plants where there are strikes, to the 
employees of small banks and large banks, to the technicians and scientific 
workers, because of their problems and because of their leadership in this 
organization they will respond and will build a powerful labor organization, 
and we will build political allies who will guarantee victory for a progressive 
Congress in 1948 and even for a more progressive democratic labor adminis- 
tration in.years to come. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was adopted. 


Secretary Carey announced that the Reception Committee for Secretary 
Schwellenbach would meet at Room 710 at 1:40 o’clock p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 o’clock p.m. the convention stood recessed until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 




























SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





The convention was called to order at 2:00 o’clock p.m. by President 
Murray. 







COMMUNICATIONS 


A number of messages containing greetings and felicitations were read 
to the convention by Secretary Carey. 







ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries wishes to announce the Conven- 
tion Luncheon will be held at the Bradford Roof, Wednesday, October 15th 
at 12:30 Noon. The guest speaker will be Jack Kroll, National Director. 







FINAL REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Chairan Allan S. Haywood submitted the following report: 


We have examined 56 additional credentials, representing 41 local in- 
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12 


12 


13 
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15- 


157 


157 


161 


1631 





dustrial unions and 15 city and county industrial union councils, and recom- 
mend that these delegates be seated with the following votes: 


No. 
410 


572 


591 


812 


996 


' LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


Name 


Un. Ice & Refrig. Workers 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Un. Bakery & Biscuit Wkrs. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


No. Delegates 





Un. Farm Implement Wkrs. 





Ottawa, II. 


Un. Bakery & Confy. Wkrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Un. Dairy Workers 


South: Mend: Inde: 6c. 


Un. Musicians 


South Bend, Ind. ...-.ccccccsececeessee 


Un. Cement Workers 


New Orleans, La. ....:..cccccccccsssceeenne 


Un. Lime & Cement Workers 
Kenova, W. Va. 





Un. Building Trades 





Gary, Ind. 
Un. Scrap & Salvage Wkrs. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Un. Theatrical Workers 
Coraopolis, Pa. 





LIU 


Walpole, Mass. 


Un. Woodworkers 
Wichita, Kansas 


Un. Construction Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 





Un. Brewery Equip. Wkrs. 
Angola, N. Y. 





Un. Foremen 


Lancaster, Pa. 





Un. Bldg. & Construc. Wkrs. 
Canton, Ohio 





Un. Dairy Workers 


Mishawaka, Ind. o......cccccccscsssee 


Un. Fish’man & Allied Wkrs. 


Morgan City, Lad. onceccccsscssenessnsssee 
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Allotted 


In Attendance 


John Sullivan 
Henry J. Henry 
Frank Monaghan 
Meyer Bernstein 
Albert Towers 
Jack Thornton 
Louis Tomayko 
Edward Mergenthol 
George Pennington 
James A. Malone 
Otis Brubacker 
Albert Procaccini 
Joseph Townsley 
Boyd Wilson 


Joseph C. Scioli 
Joseph Picard 
Herman Leiner 
William Mayo 


Dan Thomas 








LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS—(Continued) 
No. Delegates 


Name 


LIU 
Park City, Utah 


Allotted 





Un. Tileboard Workers 


Kansas City. Mo... 


Un. Sugar Workers 
Reserve, La. 





Veneer & Lumber Workers 


Indianapolis, Ind. —.............. 


Chocolate Workers 





Camden, N. J. 
Un. Bakery Workers 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. .................. 


Un. Flour & Feed Wkrs. 
McKinney, Texas 
Un. Trades 

Park City, Utah 





Un. Feed Mill Workers 
Irwin, Pa. 





LIU 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


Un. Brick & Clay Workers 


Charleston. (W. Vabs-.aiiiiics 


Un. Milling Workers 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Un. Mill & Elevator Wkrs. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Un. Cemetery Workers 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. ..................... 


LIU 
Scranton, Pa. 





LIU 
Wyoming, Pa. 





Un. Distillery Workers 
Ruffsdale, Pa. 





Un. Distillery Workers 
Logansport, Pa. 





Un. Ice Plant Workers 





Huntington, Pa. 
Un. Distillery Workers 





Broadford, Pa. 


Un. Cemetery Workers 
Broughton, Pa. 





Gear & Metal Workers 


SPUREV ENE IN SS cecsecenhiesc ence cace 


In Attendance 


Albert Atallah 
James P. Griffin 
Wm. S. George 
Burl Phares 
Stanley Ruttenberg 
L. H. Jenkins 
Ralph Tillotson 
Frank L. Fernbach 
John Mullin 
Lauretta Emma 

J. M. Massey 

G. C. Thornton 

N. L. Wolf 

Frank Carmichael 
W. D. Barry 

Wm. Akos 

Nat Klein 

Robert B. Philips 
Leonard Luce 
Albert Haywood 
Fred Sandner 


Frank Trainor 








INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Robert L. Poe 
Frances Francisco 
George M. Teller 
John Veldman 
Fullerton Fulton 
Edward A. Kuhl 
Hugh Thompson 
James P. Griffin 
George DeNucci 
Al Hartung 
George Merlo 
Harold Ash 
George O. Elwood 
George Brown 
Frank Cronin 





Cadillac, Michigan 
Lansing, Michigan 
Iron Ranges, Minn. 
Ottawa County, Michigan 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Middlesex County, Ni Ju necceceeccsssssccssmeseeesneee 
Greater Buffalo, New York 

Ashtabula, Ohio 
Muskingum County, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Northampton County, Pa. occcccecseecescesssseeceeseeee 
El Paso, Texas 
Tidewater, Virginia 
Tacoma & Pierce County, Wash. 0.0.0.0... 
Nebraska State 
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Farm Equipment and Metal Workers are entitled to six delegates. 

The third delegate to be seated is HOMER AYRES. 

ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman. 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Secretary. 

Making a grand total of 608. 

This concludes the report of the Credentials Committee. 

The report of the Committee was adopted, and the Committee was dis- 
charged, with the thanks of the convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: As we journey along in this turbulent world 
of ours, we encounter now and again among the people we meet human figures 
which rise high above the turmoil and confusion. It is impossible to define 
men of this character with a set of terms. We must define them as we define 
a good citizen or a good American. We must define them by the way they 
act, the things they do and the principles which they hold to be true. 

I have had some personal contacts with the distinguished American who 
is present here on the platform today. I consider him one of America’s 
outstanding citizens and one of its outstanding public officials. He has 
served his country well and ably in the missions that have been assigned to 
him. Back in the year 1936 the people of the State of Washington crowned 
their recognition of his ability in public matters by electing him to represent 
them in the United States Senate. During his six years there, he contributed 
repeatedly to the great progress that was made in social legislation for the 
benefit of the American people. He fought with determination, courage, 
and honesty of purpose on every possible occasion for the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration program of social and economic legislation. 

When in 1942 he retired from the Senate it was with a brilliant record 
as a friend of the American working man. He had well earned the peace 
and quiet of a place on the judicial bench to which President Roosevelt 
appointed him as federal district judge for the eastern district of Wash- 
ington, his own state. 

Now most men like their peace and quiet and it is easy to understand 
that. It is rather comfortable to know that you have done a good job, and 
that you can look forward to ease and relaxation. As you know, a federal 
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this nation call again on this man for his services. President Truman drafted 
him for the toughest job in the Cabinet, the Secretaryship of the Department 
of Labor. Without hesitation this distinguished citizen and patriot left the 
quiet ease of the judicial bench and returned to serve the working men and 
women of America. 

There have been many changes in conditions and trends since this great 
citizen’s appointment to that office in July 1945. As we know, there are 
forces in this country which have not hesitated to avocate a return to 
the days when labor unions were’‘conspiracies, and social legislation was 
regarded an invention of the devil. Running the Department of Labor during 
this last twenty-eight months has been a tremendous job, beset as that De- 
partment has been by organized enemies in industry and in the Congress. The 
services of that Department, which was originally established to aid the 
workers of this country in meeting their problems, have been under constant 
attack. Its appropriations have been ruthlessly slashed and its services 
curtailed. We are all aware of what has been done to the Conciliation Service 
and the Mediation Service and the Bureau of Labor Standards and the 
various other beneficial services which that Department is supposed to pro- 
vide for the people. A man of less courage than the distinguished American 
who is here with us today might have surrendered in digust and returned 
to the quiet of private life. 

However, surrender is not in this citizen’s vocabulary. He has met the at- 
tacks on his Department with fortitude and courage, not because of his desire 
for personal prestige, but because of his deep interest in the problems of work- 
ing men and women. There were times when he could have served his own 
personal interest better by remaining silent. For example, he spoke out re- 
peatedly and fearlessly against the enactment by the Congress of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. I suspect that he doesn’t believe that law to be a good law, and 
he seems to have made it clear that he doesn’t believe it will be a workable 
law. 

This is the public record of our visitor here today, but I have a personal 
record to consult. It has been my pleasure to number this man among my 
personal friends, he is a dear friend, and let me assure you that my esteem 
for him is founded in my own deep respect for his integrity and ability and 
interest in the cause of working men and women. 

I, therefore, esteem it an honor to myself to be able to present to this 
convention our friend, labor’s friend, Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach. 
(Applause. ) 


HONORABLE LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 
(Secretary, United States Departmetn of Labor) 

President Murray, and fellow delegates to the convention, I want to thank 
you for that reception. Anyone who has received the one-two punches that 
I have taken for the last two and a quarter years would consider any 
reception as being sweet music in his ears; but if I think that I have had 
trouble in the last two years and a quarter I know it is nothing to be com- 
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judge holds office for life and so that great citizen certainly had in 1942 the 
thing which we all seek—and that is job security at a guaranteed annual 


Along in 1945, however, certain developments made it necessary that 
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pared to the trouble I am going to have between now and some day in Novem- 
ber of next year. I am wondering if you have had enough of the 80th 
Congress. 

The American people, forgetful of everything that the administrations 
have done for them beginning on March 4th of 1933, last year held what was 
not an election but held a selection upon the basis of a slogan, and if the 
American people are made aware of what has happened since I am sure 
that they, all of them, will say they have had enough of Congresses like the 
Eightieth. 

I was happy to receive and accept the invitation extended to me by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations It gives me an opportunity to discuss 
with you some of the issues which I consider important today, and also to re- 
new acquaintance with a number of my friends within the organization. Before 
I finish the subject of gratitude, there are two other actions which this organ- 
ization has taken for which I am deeply grateful. One is the consistent re-elec- 
tion of Philip Murray as your President. He has a complete understanding of 
the problems which confront our Nation and the relationship between the 
labor movement and those problems. He is not an appeaser on any funda- 
mental issue which confronts the labor movement, but he does understand the 
necessity for proper timing of the presentation of questions in order that they 
may most effectively be presented and considered. I have for him not only the 
highest respect, but a feeling of deep affection as a result of our contacts dur- 
ing the last two years. The third thing for which I wish to thank you is the 
recommendation by this organization to the Department of Labor of John 
Gibson. No night was too long, nor was any trip by plane too dangerous to 
stop him when he and I considered either was necessary. He is the hardest 
worker I ever knew and the most loyal assistant I have ever had. I had been, 
and am now, extremely proud of the fact that he is one of the Assistant 
Secretaries in the Department of Labor. 

The last six weeks, through a series of speeches and press conferences, 
I have attempted to bring to the attention of the American people the fact 
that despite what they have been told to the contrary, the increase in wages of 
the workers of this country was not the exclusive cause of increase in prices. 
For two long years representatives of business, in the press and the maga- 
zines, have dinned into the ears of the American people the claim that ad- 
vances in prices were exclusively caused by advances in wages. I have 
attempted to be conservative in my attitude and fair to all involved. I had 
hoped that as a result of these speeches and interviews, I might work myself 
into an argument with those who have presented the claim to the contrary. 
The facts are on my side. In so far as I know, the only newspaper or indi- 
vidual who has attempted to answer me has been the Baltimore Sun. Its 
answer was that I was a politician and a demagogue. I suppose that having 
held political office during 8 of the last 13 years, I am properly classified as a 
politician. However, I know that had I done what the Baltimore Sun and 
other papers think I should have done, I would be a statesman. Had I broken 
the promise to the people of my State at the time of my election to the Senate 
and refused to follow the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, I would have 
been a statesman. Had I taken advantage of the opportunity presented by my 
present office to condemn and to join into an effort to destroy the labor move- 
ment in the United States, I would have been a statesman. The good faith of 
keeping campaign promises and the following of a course consistent with my 
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deepest convictions upon the question of organized labor have relegated me, 
in the eyes of editors and publishers, as a mere politician. For myself, if 
that is the standard, I prefer to be known as a politician. In so far as dema- 
goguery is concerned, if one becomes a demagogue by telling the truth to the 
American people, if one becomes a demagogue by revealing facts which here- 
tofore have been concealed, if in refusing to permit my office to be used as a 
club for the destruction of organized labor as many people would have liked 
me to do, if these things constitute demagoguery, I may say that while I re- 
fuse to accept the opprobrium, I would still prefer to be called that than be- 
come a statesman by having to knuckle down to every special interest in the 
United States. As I say, I had hoped to stir up some legitimate argument on 
this question upon the basis of facts. I have failed in this because no person 
can get into a ligitimate argument with one who ignores the facts and ignores 
the figures and simply answers by, calling names and hurling epithets at those 
with whom they disagree. 


All I have tried to do and all I am trying to do now is to prove that wages 
alone are not responsible for price increases, and to bring to the American 
people the realization that the element of profits is also an important factor 
which must not be overlooked in evaluating the problem of prices. You all 
know, and every individual in America who reads the papers knows that ever 
since V-J Day, the attempt has been made, and usually successful, to place 
responsibility for any price increase upon wage increases. You are all fa- 
miliar with the typical release given out by any industry which decides to in- 
crease its prices. The head of that industry issues a pontifical state- 
ment to the effect that, against their wishes, it has become necessary 
to increase prices. The reasons given for it are increase in wages, 
which are expounded at great length, and then the statement that 
there were other factors which created the necessity for the price increase. 
Usually the figures are given out as a comparison between 1939 and 1947. 
Everyone knows that during the war years wage increases were not objected 
to by the manufacturer because he knew that the Government would pay the 
bill, either in adjustments of their contracts on which they were working, or 
contract settlements after the war was over. Everyone knows that in 
1939 we had a loose labor market under which the purchasers of labor had a 
pool of six million unemployed upon which they might call if they desired to 
keep the wages down. The subject which is of importance and the subject 
about which the American people want to Know, is what has happened during 
the period since V-J Day.and since June 1946 when price control was abolished. 
Those are the pertinent figures and those are the figures to which the Amer- 
can people should pay attention. I am free to admit that wage increases have 
had a relationship to price increases. I will not admit and I deny with all my 
vigor that all price increases should be blamed on wage increases. While 
wages have increased 21 percent from August 1945 to August 1947, during 
the same period prices have increased 24 percent. Of that 24 percent, 20 
percent occurred after the lapse of OPA in June of last year, while the hourly 
earnings of factory workers increased 15 percent. For the third quarter of 
1945, which was the first quarter after price control received its stab in the 
back, the annual reported profit of all corporations, after taxes, was 8 billion 
100 million dollars. Using the second quarter of 1946 and similarly adjusting 
it to an annual basis after taxes, the profits are 16 billion 600 million dollars, 
showing an increase in profits since the abolition of OPA as slightly about 100 
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percent. You will notice that the corporate profit figures I have given to you 
are after taxes. I have made no such deduction in reference to wages, but this 
is because it it impossible for anyone accurately to figure the amount by per- 
centage of the wage earners’ pay which goes to taxes. Certainly the 21 per- 
cent increase in wages should be reduced by the amount of individual income 
taxes that the individual or the family may pay. I do not think that any sensi- 
ble person can deny that the use of the repeated statement that wage increase 
is exclusively culpable so far as prices are concerned in the light of the fact 
that price increases have consistently moved ahead of wage increases at a time 
when the profits of industry were increasing over 100 percent. I recognize 
the right of a corporation to make profits, but I say that when profits increase 
at this rate, they certianly should bear a substantial portion of the burden 
for the price increases since June 1946. The contention is made that of the 
16 billion 600 million, 4 billion 100 million dollars should be disregarded be- 
cause it is contained in inventory, which may be substantially reduced because 
of decrease in prices. I do not know, and no honest-minded citizen should pre- 
tend to kngw what portion of these inventories will ultimately be disposed of 
at lower prices. I do know, however, that ever since prices started to rise, the 
holders of inventories in this country have been able to sustain their position 
before the Courts that they were entitled to use for income tax purposes the 
amount of the last highest price which they paid for a portion of their 
inventories which they sell. This is called the “last in and first out 
doctrine,” whereby inventory holders are protected in their income taxes 
against price increase which they have paid for the products they have bought. 
It will be interesting to find out their attitude upon the same problem when 
and if there will be price reductions of the articles now inventoried. The claim 
is made that these profits are not reflected in dividends. Of course they, would 
not be because the stockholders might then become accustomed to a high rate 
of dividend and make inquiry when it has been reduced. The claim is also 
made that after completely wiping out the inventory figure, the present per- 
centage of profit to the national income was exceeded in 1929 and 1930, 1937, 
1940 and 1941. That may be true. But look what happened to the country’s 
economy after 1929 and 1930, and what happened in the last months of 1937. 
1940 and 1941 were prewar years in which we were preparing for war, and hold 
no relationship to our general economy picture. The attempt is made to blame 
the Administration policy of shipments of products abroad for a portion of the 
price increase. The fact is that during the first half of 1947 we exported 8.8 
percent of our gross national product as compared with 6.8 percent during 
the year 1929. Certainly this 2 percent increase of our shipments abroad 
can bear no substantial relationship to increase in prices here. Another effort 
to blame the Administration involves the criticism of our tax policy. State- 
ments are made that if the President had not vetoed the tax bills there would 
not have been such an increase in prices. The fact of the matter is, as every- 
body recognizes, that we do not today have a free market in which there is 
_ competition. We have a sellers’ market because the earnings and savings of 

the people during the war and the profits of the corporations make it possible 
without control to run the prices up. The corporations already have received 
a substantial contribution so far as taxes are concerned when the excess profits 
tax was abolished as of January 1, 1946. The adoption of the tax bills which 
were passed and vetoed would simply have increased the demand without in- 
creasing the supply. 
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The President is asking the people to demonstrate that they want to win 
the last war. The conclusion of the shooting war did not mean the end of 
the war. On our part the war was fought for certain definite purposes 
and ideals. We wanted to preserve the institutions of democracy, freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press and freedom of religion. We saw Germany 
and Japan destroy these freedoms. It was but the first step along the road to 
ultimate agressions which finally resulted in war. Our war will not be won 
until we have achieved those objectives. It is not our purpose to impress 
upon the rest of the world our system of democracy. What we tried to do in 
the war, and what we still are trying to do, is to see to it that those nations 
which want to embrace all or a portion of our form of democracy may do so 
without the interference from the outside by any totalitarian power. We 
made a substantial first payment on this doctrine in the form of the lives of 
American boys in every part of the world. There have come back hundreds 
of thousands of those who added their personal contribution to the cause by 
returning home with bodies maimed and minds shattered. The amount which 
the President is asking with which to pay. off the balance which is required 
if our war objectives are obtained is picayunish beyond what these men have 
paid and infinitesimal as compared with what a third war would cost. All 
he asks the American people to do is stop wasting food. The sacrifices for 
which he asks are minimum. The American people, if they will but think, 
must realize the necessity for, the desirability of, the last expenditure which 
they are called upon to make. I ask the labor movement of America to join, 
as I know it will join, with these efforts. 

The road of the labor movement has been a difficult one. As a result of 
its efforts conditions in this country are far more desirable than they are in 
any other country in the world. The liberties which have been enjoyed are 
not the ends which are sought. They are the means to the ends. Every forward 
step which American labor has taken for the benefit of those who work has 
been the result of the fact that American labor had the liberty not only to 
think, but also to speak and write. The trouble with the old-time reactionaries 
was that they saw these freedoms and could not look beyond. They would point 
out to the American people the valued rights which they had under our Con- 
stitution, never realizing that it was through these rights that the American 
people had the hope that they could improve their standards of living and en- 
joy some portion of the fruits of their industry beyond merely the preservation 
of these rights. These old reactionaries lived in totalitarianism. They would 
let the people speak. They would let them pray. They would let them 
write, but they controlled the elections by. the use of money and threats of 
reprisals. They controlled the lives of their employes by making them live 
in the company towns and seeing to it that their grocery bills took up about all 
of the wages they received. They controlled the economy through their control 
of the resources of the Nation, which were so great that they, and they alone, 
could exploit them. We all know what happened to organized labor under that 
theory. It was allowed to die on the vine. That is why I am so much opposed 
to reactionaryism in the labor movement itself. I classify as reactionaries 
those who would give to the Government complete and total control over the 
lives of our citizens; those who upon order from abroad seek to substitute 
totalitarianism for democracy in America. Under the Morgans and the Hills 
and the Cookes and the other great financial magnates who dominated this 
country up until the time that the people decided that they wanted to use their 
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freedoms to better conditions, at least they let the Constitution alone and let 
the people imagine that they had power even though they prevented its ulti- 
mate exercise. We were permitted to speak and pray and to write. The 
American workers have gone far ahead in the exercise of those rights. It 
would be a grave mistake to permit the reactionaries in the labor movement, 
who would deprive us not only of the exercise of the rights, but also of the 
rights themselves, to use trade unionism as a means to attain the objectives 
which they seek. 

If the workers of America, organized and unorganized, are to succeed 
in their efforts to secure a reasonable chance to live in comfort, decency, and 
peace, those workers, all of them, must have a strong Department in the 
Federal Government that will give them the services they need. It is part 
of our job to assist the States in the promotion of health and safety measures. 
In order properly to carry out this function the President asked for $718,000. 
The House of Representatives eliminated the appropriation altogether. The 
House and the Senate, in conference, restored this to the extent of $200,000. 
That was done in the name of economy. 

The President approved a budget of $6,764,000 for the United States 
Employment Service. It is part of our job to get jobs for people. This was 
reduced by 44 percent to $3,300,000, including the complete elimination of 
$893,000 for the Veterans Employment Service. Four hundred field assistants 
of this Service have been separated. How soon those who say they represent 
the American people forget the sacrifices and suffering of those that bared 
their breasts that American freedom might live! 

Congress reduced the President’s request for the Wage and Hour Division 
by more than $2,000,000. This reduction will mean that only 28,000 of the 
550,000 covered establishments will be inspected during this fiscal year. 

There is some talk about the next session of the 80th Congress increasing 
the minimum wage to 60 cents an hour. During the last Congress and this 
one I have advocated an increase to 65 cents, with a scaling upward to 75 
cents an hour. Changed living costs have now made 75 cents a necessity. 
Perhaps the Congress will pass a bill which will authorize a necessary in- 
crease in the floor under wages. I am not the least bit interested, however, 
if Congress passes such an authorization bill and then fails to provide suffi- 
cient funds with which to carry it out. There are two parts to this problem. 
One is the authorization and the other is the appropriation. One cannot go 
without the other and if the first is passed it will be a mere phantom bill, or, 
to use a more understandable phrase, it will be simply ‘a phony.” This 
form of deception will not be permitted without forcible attention being 
called to it so that the American people may see what is happening. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics furnishes all the basic figures for most 
of the planning that is done not only by labor but by industry in the United 
States. Never so much as now is there necessity for accuracy of those figures. 
Never so much as now has it been necessary to cover the field which the 
Bureau wants to cover. Yet the appropriation for that purpose was reduced 
from $6,900,000 to $3,400,000. Repeatedly, prominent, important and sincere 
members of Congress have said that they would not commit themselves until 
they knew all the facts. The cutting of the throat of the principal fact- 
seeking agency of the Government lends some support to the thought that 
I may have used the word “sincere” inadvisedly. 

During the last fiscal year we had approximately $56,000 appropriated 
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by the Department for Workers’ Education. It seemed to me to be a desirable 
program. This year I asked for $116,000. The entire sum was eliminated 
from the appropriation. Many of the other Departments of Government 
asked for and received appropriations for similar functions within their 
Departments for the benefit of the people with whom they directly come in 
contact. I could see nothing wrong, and I see nothing wrong now, in giving 
to the workers an opportunity to study the various problems of industrial 
relations and to study and understand the various clauses in labor union 
contracts. I intend to continue insertion of that item in the budget, and ask 
for and hope to receive the wholehearted cooperation of the labor union 
movement. 

If we are to have a strong Department of Labor we will need the support 
of those in the labor movement who are organized. The Department was 
created for you and for all of the unorganized workers of America. We need 
your support. I have come here to ask it. I want that support not merely 
when the bills are a couple of days away from passage. I want it throughout 
all of the weeks of the year. 

Another matter which I wish to call to your attention, because I think 
not sufficient attention has been paid to it, is the enactment of laws in many 
States which have as their purpose the destruction of labor union activity. 
A number of States have enacted anti-closed shop laws, restriction of strike 
activities, anti-picketing laws, and the regulation of labor relations in public 
utilities. In some cases there were omnibus laws, which cover a great variety 
of subjects. For example, a Delaware law deals with unfair labor practices, 
prohibition of the closed shop and picketing. In other States separate laws 
were enacted on each of these subjects. Some 14 States passed laws pro- 
hibiting certain types of union security agreements, thereby taking the right 
to the freedom of contract away from employers and unions. 

In Maine, on the other hand, a law prohibits closed shop agreements, but 
permits the making of maintenance of union shop agreements. 

In Delaware, the Labor Relations Act declares that it is not an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to refuse to grant a closed shop or all-union 
agreement. It also provides that in contracts where the parties promised to 
join or not to join labor organizations they are contrary to public policy and 
shall not afford any basis for granting legal or equitable relief in any court 
in the State. 

In 12 States, laws have been passed regulating and placing restrictions 
on picketing and other strike activities. Other legislation likewise incor- 
porates this feature. 

In laws passed by eight States, the check-off of dues by an employer 
from the employe’s wages is prohibited, except where authorized by the 
individual employe. 

We live in a paradoxical age. We have 60 million employed persons in 
this country. Our bank deposits are larger now than ever before. Our car- 
loadings are limited only by the supply of cars. Yet there pervades our 
entire atmosphere—the fear of what is ahead. Some are afraid of war. Some 
are afraid of collapse. We are desperately close to reaching the day when 
people will say that they want to stand still or go backward. They neglect to 
see, or they are ignorant of the historical lessons which they should remember 
or have learned. Any time any Nation stops expanding its economy, it faces 
deterioration and disintegration. That has happened several times in the 
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world’s history. No Nation can afford to look back to find a comfortable 
hiding place from the problems of the day or of the future. No people can 
escape from them. No successful people can afford not to grapple with them. 
It takes more than courage during these days of an unsettled world to face 
and attempt to solve the problems which confront us. These times require 
daring. It is not enough for people to escape the fear, to advance only to the 
point of timidity. Many mistakes have been made in the last quarter century. 
One of the most important from the point of view of economics was the 
raising of the tariff rates after the end of World War I. Up to that time 
we had been a debtor Nation. We could afford to shut out foreign products 
because they took ours in payment for what we owed them. When, however, 
we became a creditor Nation sound economics required that we reverse our 
course. Another mistake was made shortly after September, 1931, when Eng- 
land abandoned the gold policy in that we did not, at that time, assert leader- 
ship in the world of finance. Efforts were made by President Roosevelt and 
his Administration to overcome these mistakes, but too much time had 
elapsed before they had the opportunity. Growing out of these two mistakes 
have come a multitude of economic problems which were interrelated with the 
other so that by the time he became President Mr. Truman had the most 
difficult position that was ever held by any man in the history of the world. 


As I said, we necd more than courage. We need daring to meet the 
problems ahead. I am confident that we can meet them. So sound is our 
basic structure that it cannot be destroyed so long as special and selfish 
interests are deprived of the power to misuse it. We have faced many crises 
before. We met them and defeated them because we had an understanding 
of their relationship to all of our people, and we gave to all of our people an 
opportunity to join in the selection of our leaders who would be required 
to handle them. The whole question will be decided on the basis of whether 
we advance or retreat or attempt to stand still. No Nation has ever been 
permitted to stand still. Retreat means only submission and surrender. The 
only course open to us is to advance. That we can do if we stay true to cer- 
tain principles which we have inherited. The first requirement will be faith— 
faith in ourselves and our system of Government and economy, and faith in 
the God upon whom we rely. Second, we must have intelligence so that we 
can understand the necessity for advancement. Third, we must have the 
courage to meet the problems. And fourth, we must have the daring to find 
and to try the solution to the problems. 


That is the reason why I am so much interested in, and for such a long 
time have believed in, trade unionism. You have been subjected to severe 
attacks during the last few years. Few organizations could have withstood 
those attacks. You have demonstrated your faith, your understanding and 
your courage. There is no room in the leadership of America for the selfish, 
the nearsighted and the timid. The trade union movement has blazed the 
trail. It must furnish the education, not only to its members, but to the 
other workers. Its leadership must not only have courage, but it must dare 
to do those things which will preserve American democracy. Those who have 
this unselfishness and understanding and daring must go out, as the Lord 
once said, “into the highways and hedges” and instill the faith and courage 
in the hearts and into the understanding and into the minds of those today 
who are so confused. Given a chance to know what a problem is about, the 
American people have never failed. We do not propose to fail now and we 
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look with hope and confidence upon the ability of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to present this argument and this plea to all Americans every- 
where within the boundaries of our Nation. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I believe it was the year 1913 during the 
historic session of the Federal Congress when the Department of Labor 
was brought into being. For many years prior to that time the organized 
labor movement of the United States of America fought consistently year 
after year for the establishment of a Department of Labor within the frame- 
work of the United States Government. I believe also that one of the last 
acts of the retiring President, Mr. Howard Taft, was the affixing of his signa- 
ture to a bill creating a Department of Labor. 

I was a comparatively young man in those days, nevertheless, a repre- 
sentative of the United Mine Workers of America. Like others, I campaigned 
in the halls of Congress for the institution of a Department of Labor. When 
that Act was brought into being the first citizen to be elevated to the post of 
Secretary of Labor was an ex-secretary of the United Mine Workers of 
America named William B. Wilson. Mr. Wilson, reflecting what he thought 
was the voice of the people and the sentiment of the Congress which brought 
into being the Labor Department endeavored to have that Department voice 
the sentiments and the wishes of the working people of the United States, 
both organized and unorganized, and he fought diligently towards the attain- 
ment of that end. In the course of the intervening years, and particularly 
during the life of our departed friend, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the De- 
partment of Labor grew to be a relatively important part of the Federal 
Government. It is true that at no time in the history of the Department of 
Labor was this agency of Government ever accorded the recognition to which 
it was entitled. The Department of Labor should be a department whose 
services are devoted exclusively to serving the interests and reflecting the 
wishes of working men and women throughout the United States. That was 
my original concept of what I thought the Department of Labor ought to be. 

In the course of the past two or three years the Department’s services 
have been relegated into a rather insignificant and very unimportant field. 
Several years ago the Immigration Department of the United States was 
transferred from the Department of Labor to the Department of Justice. 
Many of the other services which were attached to the original Department 
of Labor were transferred to other agencies of the Federal Government and 
gradually, through the processes of elimination, should I say, the influence 
of the Department of Labor have very substantially dissipated themselves. 

The last Congress—I refer now particularly to the 80th Congress— 
slashed the appropriations essential to the proper serving of the people by the 
Department of Labor. The Republican leadership in their alleged economic 
drive succeeded not only in curtailing the appropriation, cutting the appro- 
priations, but in many other ways crippling the administration of this par- 
ticular Department. Perhaps the most notable of these was the Congress’ 
decision to establish a Mediation Division, a so-called independent Mediation 
Division outside of the Department of Labor. Heretofore and since the very 
birth of the Act, the Department of Labor used the services of its Federal 
conciliators and mediators to work out satisfactory conclusions and agree- 
ments between management and labor all over the United States of America. 
But Mr. Taft and several of his supporters thought the Department of 
Labor was indulging itself in certain types of discriminatory practices against 
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management; in other words, that the Department of Labor was not reflecting 

the ideals and aspirations of business of the United States. Hence the Con- 

gress in its last session decided to divide the Department and create what has 

come to be commonly regarded as an independent mediation agency, and 

} at the top of this agency they selected a man who is a business man, an 
‘eminent business man, whom I am quite sure cannot under any stretch of 
the imagination divine the problems, the real problems of labor in a real 
practical sense, and since the institution of the new Mediation Services organ- 
ized labor in the United States has lacked the courage and the understanding 
of an organization capable of rendering proper service to the people who 
engage themselves in the collective bargaining processes. 

All in all these acts, these misdeeds, constitute a reflection upon the 
character and reputation of people responsible for them during the session 
of the 80th Congress. This convention I know will devote some time to a 
consideration of this problem because I read in the Resolutions Book a par- 
ticular resolution which suggests that all the former services over which the 
Department of Labor hitherto or heretofore assumed jurisdiction shall b2 
returned to them. That is a resolution which will be referred to the delegates 
for their consideration in the course of your deliberations here. 

But I should like to say this, that to my own mind Lewis Schwellenbach 
has proven to be an excellent Secretary of the Department of Labor. He 
has stood and he has fought courageously for the things which he enunciated 
from this platform here this afternoon. He is a friend of man, he is devoted 
to the cause of the underdog, he is devoted to the cause of humanity, he is 
singularly devoted to the cause of social justice, and in the course of his 
services in the United States Senate when he fought for the enactment of 
all types of New Deal legislation, and while serving as Secretary of the 
Department of Labor he has also recorded there splendid, efficient services 
which entitle him to a place of distinction in the field of public service. 

So I wish to express to our good friend, Secretary Schwellenbach, the 
appreciation for his attendance at our convention this afternoon, and to 
pledge to him the united support of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in his fight for the common people of the United States of America. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman submitted the following report: 


Resolution No. 22 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


More than thirty years ago this nation gave belated recognition to the 
fact that labor was entitled to the establishment of a government depart- 
ment committed to protection and advancement of the interests of American 
workers and organized labor. The Department of Labor was established in 
1913 to serve that function. 

Over recent years it has been a consistent part of the program of anti- 
labor leaders and members of Congress to whittle away the functions and 
activities of the Department of Labor. Today they have virtually succeeded 
in making of the Department of Labor a second-rate agency deprived of most 
of the important portions of its jurisdiction relating to labor problems. 

In recent years the Immigration and Naturalization Service has been 
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transferred to the Department of Justice, and the greater part of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and of workingmen’s compensation activities have been re- 
moved from the Department’s jurisdiction. The 80th Congress tore from 
it the conciliation functions traditionally vested in the Department and 
established through the Taft-Hartley law an independent agency. The same 
Congress rejected the Reorganization Plan which would have permitted the 
United States Employment Service to operate under the Department’s jurisdic- 
tion. The same Congress ruthlessly slashed the Department’s appropriations 
so as to render extremely difficult the effect performance even of the few 
functions-left under its control. 

There is a greater need now than ever before for the existence of a 
department truly of labor, as effectively devoted to the interests and well- 
being of the American working man as are the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture to the interests of business and the farmer. For the year 
ending June, 1948, Congress appropriated for the Department of Agriculture 
$613 million, for the Department of Commerce, $191 million, and $75 million 
for the Department of Labor; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO denounces the unprincipled drive to cripple 
the Department of Labor, and pledges its support to a program for consolida- 
tion of all government activities dealing with the immediate interests of 
workers into an enlarged Department of Labor, including, under a unified 
administration, the Federal Security Agency. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution is No. 3 
on page 5. The Taft-Hartley Slave Labor Act. 


Resolution No. 3 


TAFT-HARTLEY SLAVE-LABOR ACT 
I, 


In defiance of the overwhelming protest of millions of Americans, the 
reactionary 80th Congress has passed the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This infamous law was not passed in a vacuum. It is a vital part 
of a coordinated program to destroy the living standards of our people 
for which the zealots in the Republican and Democratic parties share the 
responsibility. This Act is part of the process which resulted in voting out 
price control, canceling rent control, destroying workers’ rights under 
the Wage-Hour Act, protecting monopolies, crippling our social insurance 
system, sabotaging the needs of our farmers, delivering our natural re- 
sources to the public utilities and lumber lobbies, and turning over our 
homeless veterans to the tender mercies of the monopolistic building and 
real estate lobbies. 

This Act seeks to strip the great mass of our people of the means 
of resisting attacks upon unions. It seeks to condemn the great mass of 
American people now to depression living standards and to prevent in the 
future any lasting escape from the cycle of boom, bust and mass unemploy- 
ment. 

The purpose of this Act is to render unions powerless to resist wage 
cuts, speed-ups, and the restoration of sweatshop conditions. 

In passing this law Congress has wilfully and deliberately placed the 
power and authority of the government in the hands of the organized 
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anti-union employers of this country, led by the N.A.M., for the purpose 
of smashing the organizational strength of workers. 

The Act represents a triumph of repression. It is a direct step 
toward Fascism. Free men can only marvel at the cynical contempt for 
human liberty which the Act reflects. No right was too fundamental, no 
activity of workers too basic to escape the Act’s hatchet. The Wagner 
Act created the legal machinery for the protection of fundamental demo- 
cratic rights and needs of American workers. The Taft-Hartley Act de- 
stroys this machinery and converts the Act and the Board into instruments 
of repression. 

Under this new Act “yellow-dog” contracts, company unions, vigilante 
committees, all of the most shameful devices in the arsenal of the anti- 
labor monopolists, ousted from the law only after years of bitter struggle, 
have again received government sanction. The new Act restores the evil 
of government by injunction in a form unmatched by even the blackest 
days of our anti-labor past. The Act has been made so unworkable that 
workers will be robbed of even the meager protections which survive from 
the Wagner Act. 

The audacity and cynical contempt of the sponsors of this Act for the 
rights of the people have gone so far as to convert into crimes the exercise 
by workers and their unions of basic political rights. The sponsors of this 
Act have boasted that henceforth it is illegal for labor organization 
even to print the voting records of the reactionaries who have approved it. 

The sponsors of this Act have attempted to commit the perfect crime. 
They seek to destroy labor unions, to degrade living standards, to extinguish 
and to cripple the exercise of basic rights and forever to prevent the great 
mass of the pecple whose needs are thus to be sacrificed to reaction and 
privilege from shaking off the yoke imposed upon them by this law. 

American workers will not be deceived by the hypocritical claims of 
powerful employers and their Congressional spokesmen that the Taft-Hartley 
Act merely curbs labor leaders and bestows benefits upon the rank and file. 
These same powerful industrialists, since the days of the open-shop move- 
ment, have invariably used crocodile tears for the so-called plight of the 
individual worker to oil the machinery of repression and exploitation. It 
is an insult to the intelligence of the American worker to assume that he 
can be taken in by the pious claims of these historic enemies of labor 
that the Taft-Hartley Act benefits the individual worker. In the brief 
period in which this infamous law has operated it has been used exclusively 
against workers for the purpose of forcing down their living standards, 
requiring them to work against their will through slave-labor injunctions 
and threats of such injunctions, and has encouraged employers to seek to 
set aside established contract conditions. The complete uselessness of the 
law is demonstrated by the fact that employers and unions who desire 
to continue sound industrial relationships have found it necessary to expend 
time and energy in a common effort to avoid the disastrous provisions of 
the law. 


Il. 


This Act was adopted at a time when the vitality of our democratic 
institutions is a matter of world import. It can only serve to betray the 
faith of men the world over in freedom and democracy. 
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As an organization of free American workers, the CIO treasures the 
precious American heritage of freedom. The CIO was born and grew 
strong through the exercise of rights which are basic in our democracy. 


The liberty of workers, like the liberty of all our people, was won only 
after bitter struggle. Untold numbers of common people have starved and 
suffered, have been beaten and blacklisted, have been exploited and hunted 
so that labor organizations might have a right to exist and flourish as a 
fundamental part of a democratic society. 

Our duty, both as trade unionists and as citizens of a democracy, de- 
mands of us an unswerving determination that this infamous law must be 
erased from the statute books. 

We would betray the heritage created as a result of struggles in Home- 
stead, Cripple Creek, River Rouge, South Chicago, Gadsden, and other places 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, where American workers 
have spilt their blood so that our movement might be free. We would 
not merit the name of the free Americans if we acquiesced in a law which 
robbed American workers of the right to strike, to picket, and to engage 
in those concerted activities which are the life blood of our movement. 

We propose, as good Americans, to fight the political restraints in this 
legislation. 

We cannot and will not acquiesce in a law which makes it a crime to 
exercise rights of freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of assembly. 
We would betray a fundamental heritage of political liberty if we allowed 
ourselves to be gagged by the law. The Constitution remains the law of 
our land and we propose to enjoy its protection. We will not comply with 
the unconstitutional limitations on political activity which are written into 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


We dedicate ourselves to an unceasing campaign against the un-Ameri- 
can conspiracy which has produced this Act. We pledge ourselves not to 
permit this Act to destroy either the economic or the political rights of the 
people. Nor will we permit the blackmail, the threats and the smears of 
legislative hatchet-men operating through the House Labor Un-American 
Committee to divide or deter us. 

From this day forward we dedicate ourselves to the mission of obtain- 
ing a repudiation and forthright repeal of this infamous Act and of the 
reactionary program of which it is a part. We will expose to the entire 
American people the reactionary forces which have produced this Act. 
We will bring our message not only to workers but to farmers, small busi- 
nessmen and other groups whose economic welfare this Act threatens. 

We hereby dedicate our organizations and the entire membership to 
work unceasingly in the political field in complete unity with all labor 
organizations and other progressive groups to insure the political repudia- 
tion of those reactionaries who are responsible for the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and to preserve a free America. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Committee Secretary 
Pressman. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, this resolu- 
tion, covering the Taft-Hartley Act, will undoubtedly be one of the most 
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important resolutions before this convention, but probably even more so with 
this resolution than any other one, the importance will not be merely in the 
words of the resolution but as to what we will do about this law after we 
leave this convention. 

I believe it would be a very sorry mistake to look upon the Taft-Hartley 
Act merely as another law, or even as a law made up of a number of specific 
provisions. It is not my purpose this afternoon in presenting to you an 
analysis of this law, to cast a feeling among our membership that since this 
vicious legislation became law there is nothing for the workers to do but to 
give up their struggle and accept the mandate of Taft and Hartley. How- 
ever, I am exceedingly fearful that unless we have a real, effective and 
realistic appreciation of the design and purpose behind the law, unfortunately, 
when it comes to be used by employers, our membership will not be prepared 
for what is in store for them, and in the struggle which lies ahead. 

A realistic analysis and understanding of this law is not to discourage 
our membership, but on the contrary to prepare them and have them gird 
themselves for the struggle which is to come, a test of which you had some 
reference to this morning in the strike at the shipyards of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and the United States Steel Corporation. 

Bear in mind that this Taft-Hartley Act is not the only piece of legis- 
lation. About a year ago, at the last CIO convention, I had occasion to 
appear before you and then, speaking about the threat of something like the 
Taft-Hartley Act coming from Congress, I called your attention to the fact 
that there were going to be state legislatures in session in practically all the 
states of the Union and that you may find legislation enacted in those states 
far more serious, far more repressive than even what might come from the 
80th Congress in Washington. Let us not forget that all too frequently we 
did not pay attention to the problem which was ahead of us in the state 
legislatures, and as a result today we do not have merely the Taft-Hartley 
law, but we have in practically a score of the states of the country, legisla- 
tion which a few years ago nobody would have dreamed would be even intro- 
duced in the state legislatures. 

The Taft-Hartley Act and these various state measures that have been 
enacted during the past eight or nine months make up a pattern which can 
best be described in the words of President Murray who, when describing the 
Taft-Hartley bill, said that that kind of legislation is just a step toward 
Fascism in this country. 

When you analyze the Taft-Hartley Act, when you think of it merely as 
a combination of individual provisions, you are losing entirely the full impact 
of the program, the sinister conspiracy that has been hatched, directed against 
the interests of organized labor and the American people. I have but to call 
to your attention in connection with the Taft-Hartley law alone the few 
events that have occurred since that law has gone into effect. I want to do 
that before even analyzing the provisions so that you get a real understand- 
ing of what the administrators of that law have in mind, in terms of what 
they construe to be the policy and mandate of the Congress. 

President Truman named three persons under that Board, two as mem- 
bers of the Board and one as its general counsel. When they appeared before 
the Senate Committee with respect to their confirmation, Senator Ball, the 
man who has openly stated that in his judgment the Taft-Hartley Act is too 
moderate and too weak, asked Mr. Denham, the man who, under the law, is 
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actually the czar in administering the most important provisions of that law, 
“I wonder if you would feel if you are not satisfied that it would be in keeping 
with your responsibilities to consult with the joint committee that was estab- 
lished by the Act as to their interpretation of the various questions before 
you yourself took a final position on them?” 

There was Senator Ball saying to Mr. Denham, the judicial officer, with 
the responsibility to administer the Act independently, “Will you come down 
and check with me, Mr. Ball, and with Mr. Hartley, and with other people on 
that joint committee before you make a decision ?” 

Mr. Denham answered that question by saying, “I should feel it would 
be a privilege to do it, Sir.” 

That is Mr. Denham, openly, calmly, boldly announcing that he considers 
Mr. Ball and Mr. Hartley as the persons to tell him how the law should be 
administered so that if by chance he has not been as effective in smashing 
unions as desired by Mr. Ball and Mr. Taft or Mr. Hartley, he can get addi- 
tional instructions just what to do about it. That is not all. You have not 
yet got the full flavor of what these administrators will have in mind, in what 
they consider to be the mandate under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The other day Mr. Denham announced that there would be a new policy 
on the part of the Board; that if any person submits an unfair labor practice 
charge, be it against employer or be it against a union, that the person filing 
the charge would have the responsibility of showing a prima facie case, and 
bringing the witnesses—within seventy-two hours, or the regional director 
will dismiss the charge. 

That is a subtlety and a sinister design that runs far beyond what 
appears on the surface. 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, under the Wagner law if an employer 
maintained an investigative staff to look into the spying and activities of 
the affairs of labor unions, that was considered a violation of law. Under 
Mr. Denham’s ruling, for the first time in the history of this country 
employers may not only have their spies and infiltrate them into unions, Mr. 
Denham says the United States Government is authorizing you to hire your 
spies once again, to watch the trade unions in your plants, because you have 
to do that to find out whether the unions are engaging in unfair labor prac- 
tices. Do you realize that by that one ruling Mr. Denham has not merely 
turned the clock backward ten, fifteen or twenty years, he has roped out the 
essence of the Taft-Hartley law. It is to be a weapon in the hands of 
employers authorized by governmental policy, a mandate to weaken, under- 
mine and destroy the labor unions in this country. And only since August 22, 
less than two or three months, the Labor Board has never acted so fast as it 
has in securing injunctions against labor unions. In three cases already 
within 24 hours after employers have filed unfair labor practice charges 
against unions the regional director of the Board has been in the Federal 
courts getting injunctions against the workers, driving them back to work, 
calling their strike off, because they were engaged in the peaceful activity of 
picketing a plant of an employer to improve their lot, to obtain decent wages 
and to improve their standard of living. 

Do you remember in all the years that we had the Wagner Act and you 
filed unfair labor practices against employers, you had to wait not for days— 
for months, before the Board took action on your charges. But today the 
policy of Mr. Denham and this Board is that when the employer files his 
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charge, act quickly, let no time be wasted, and, if possible, run into the 
Federal Courts and get your injunctions against the labor unions. 

To give you an example, if one is necessary, as to the kind of personnel 
on that Board consistent with the policy of Congress in enacting the Taft- 
Hartley Act, let me call to your attention a quotation from a Trial Examiner’s 
report written by Mr. Denham when he was a Trial Examiner, a quotation 
in his report that proved to be so obnoxious to his superiors that they told 
him to strike it out before he filed his final report. But the record discloses 
Mr. Denham thinks the following with respect to Negro workers wherever 
they may be. I quote from Mr. Denham: 

“The key to the evaluation of the testimony reflecting the relation of 
the Negro laborers to their white overseers and to the white bosses in general 
was largely supplied by Mr. Holland, who has known and worked Negro 
labor in the South for many years; and by the testimony of the Negroes 
themselves. The reluctance of the southern Negro to discuss his personal 
affairs with his white boss, particularly where such matters might tend 
to prejudice him, and his tendency to concoct almost any fabrication as an 
answer under such circumstances is well recognized among the white men 
of the South. Close and intimate contact with the Negro has taught the 
white overseer to recognize when a Negro is lying.” 

That is the statement of Mr. Denham, the man who is now charged with 
the administration of the most important provisions of that law. 

I will ask you, do you expect from Mr. Denham, do you expect from 
the people administering that law who have within three months shown 
you their utter contempt for labor unions, who have shown you in three 
months how they intend to administer that law, do you expect from them 
relief under the Taft-Hartley Act? Or has it already been made clear that 
what we said time and again when the legislation was under consideration, 
that that law spells nothing but the forging of an instrument to be avail- 
able to the most unscrupulous employers to be used against the workers and 
their trades unions ? 

Just briefly let me comment on a few provisions of the law itself to 
give you an even better understanding of the kind of fight which lies ahead 
for the trade union movement in this country. The Wagner Act established 
for the first time in the history of this Nation legal protection of your right 
to organize into unions of your own choosing and to engage in collective 
bargaining. The Taft-Hartley law has eliminated all of that legal protec- 
tion. It is not fair to say that the Taft-Hartley law has undermined or 
weakened the Wagner Act; the Taft-Hartley law has repealed the Wagner 
Act and you no longer have any legal protection of your rights to organize. 

If an employe from here on out is discharged by the employer for en- 
gaging in a union activity, but has the pretext that the employe has also 
violated a plant rule, the law provides that the Board may not reinstate an 
employe where he has been fired for cause. In the hands of that Board 
I don’t believe, and I must say to you in all frankness, that any employe dis- 
charged for union activity where the employer claims he fired him because 
he violated a plant rule will be reinstated by the new Board. 

Always bear in mind when you are asking this, would you get relief 
under the new Act or under the new Board, suppose you had on that Board 
Taft, Taft and Taft, would you get any relief from that kind of a Board 
administering this kind of an act? That is precisely what you have under 
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the present membership of this Board under General Counsel Denham, and 














































what they construe to be the mandate and the policy of Congress. o 
We have a provision in this law that it shall be an unfair labor practice ui 
for a union or its agents to coerce any employee or interfere with the rights st 
of individual employees. Do you know what that means? Under that pro- th 
vision employers have been authorized to file unfair labor practices against la 
unions where you are organizing unorganized workers in a plant, where they th 
can get a few stoolpigeons who will file affidavits that they have been coerced la’ 
into becoming members of a union, and in that case where the Board issues a al 
complaint the Board can go to the Federal court and get an injunction against to 
the union, enjoining the union from carrying on its organizing activities in a th 
way so as to coerce or interfere with individual workers. Or, that provision be 
has been construed just the other day by the Labor Board where it has issued by 
a complaint against the union that has engaged in a strike carried on in a de: 
peaceful way, because a few employees in the plant claimed they have a kin 
right to work on their job and not be interfered with by a union conducting a tou 
strike. Do you know what that means? No union engaged in any collective Tat 
bargaining is safe under that provision if an employer feels that he can say, pri 
“No, no, no” to the demands of the union, because if the union conducts a dist 
strike and a minority group of workers in the plant can be heard to say, “They opp 
are interfering with my right to work,” a labor charge can be filed against the viol 
union or a complaint issued by the Board and an injunction obtained from the new 
Federal courts driving the men back to work, though they may be engaged in the 
a peaceful strike to improve their wages and working conditions. wou 
There are other provisions in that law put in under the guise of prohibiting Phil 
secondary boycotts or jurisdictional disputes, but, my friends, under those whe 
provisions providing the paradise for lawyers that President Murray referred the ' 
to here yesterday, if you were engaged in a strike to protect your own future, nati 
to protect the living standards of your members, and in the course of that Act, 
strike you found it necessary to picket the plant of another employer that was 
providing the materials to the plant on strike, for that the employer could this 
file a charge, and without waiting for any hearing the Board goes to the press 
court and gets an injunction against the union and its members; and if that 
that be not enough, the employer or any third party can start a suit in the parti 
court seeking damages against the union and the individual members as well. when 
There is a provision in the law which literally makes unsafe every single to de 
union and its treasury, available for the protection of its own members. days 
Back in 1932, based on the testimony of scores of witnesses, Congress Taft 
enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Act. That protected the unions against the in- The ¢ 
filtration of provocatures and spies in unions by employers in order to carry law v 
on unauthorized strikes and provoke the union into committing unlawful acts. worke 
As a result the Norris-LaGuardia Act provided that no union in any suit in When 
the Federal courts could be held responsible for the acts of its agents or porati 
members unless their was proof that the union itself had authorized or is the 
ratified the act. The Taft-Hartley law does not merely say to the employer, been f 
“You are now authorized to sue unions”; the Taft-Hartley law also provides D 
that that provision in the Norris-LaGuardia Act that I just made reference to after 
is repealed, and unions are now cited to be responsible for all of the acts of Wworke! 
their members regardless of whether they were authorized or ratified or not. slavery 
Do you realize what that means? An employer sending his spies and Se 
that if 


agents provocateur into the union, having been elected as officials or agents 
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of the union, and then in a splurge of militancy calling strikes and violation 
of contracts or committing other unlawful acts allegedly as agents of the 
union, and all an employer has to do under those circumstances is start his 
suit against the union, obtain his damages, his judgment, and levy against 
the assets of the union. There is no union treasury in the country today 
large enough to stand that threat, to stand the harassment of these lawsuits 
that can be conducted by unscrupulous employers who decide to use this 
law. Then, after passing these provisions—and there are countless provisions 
along the same lines,—not satisfied with having forged a chain to reduce you 
to economic slavery, the Tafts and the Hartleys wanted to make certain that 
the American people who are in the trade union movement would not even 
be permitted to exercise their most elementary basic civil right guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. Under a provision in the law that 
deals with political expenditures by trade unions for holding meetings of this 
kind, for which our union pays a rental, if this meeting were held during the 
course of a Federal election and we were to state our opinion of Senator 
Taft or others like him, we would be violating the law. If a local union 
prints a leaflet and pays for that printing out of its local union treasury, and 
distributes the leaflet which condemns a congressman or a senator or which 
opposed one running for office, and distributes it at the plant gates, that is a 
violation of the law. If any one of our unions in its regularly distributed 
newspaper, distributed during the course of a Federal election, were to print 
the voting records of members of Congress, for that and that alone there 
would be a violation of the law. To the everlasting credit of our President 
Philip Murray and his associate officers and the Executive Board of the CIO, 
when that problem was presented to them immediately after the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley law, they announced, not secretly but publicly for the entire 
nation and the world to know, that Taft-Hartley Act or no Taft-Hartley 
Act, we were not going to be stopped in our political action work. 

From time to time I have heard Senator Taft and other sponsors of 
this legislation state that labor leaders are doing nothing but giving ex- 
pressions and denunciations of this law. He and his cohorts have contended 
that we have not analyzed the law; that we have not addressed ourselves to 
particular provisions of the law. I therefore welcomed the opportunity, 
when it came to me a few weeks ago, when Senator Taft and I were invited 
to debate in Cleveland on the Taft-Hartley Act. But unfortunately, a few 
days ago, in spite of what he has been saying around the country, Senator 
Taft found himself too busy, and cancelled his engagement in the debate. 
The only statement that has come from Taft and Hartley has been that this 
law was designed to protect the individual workers; protect the individual 
workers; protect the individual workers. Do you remember back in 1936 
when the UAW was on strike at the plants of the General Motors Cor- 
poration? Mr. Sloan at that time, the head of that corporation, said, “What 
is the strike all about? Any, worker in the plants of General Motors has 
been free at all times to walk into my office and tell me about his grievance.” 

Down through the years, what has been the plea of the NAM. Right 
after the first war, the plea has been, “We are going to protect the individual 
worker; give him freedom;’—the kind of freedom that meant economic 
slavery until the CIO came into the fight. 

Senator Taft has designed a bill which very definitely has made certain 
that if employers are permitted to use this law the individual worker will be 
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driven away from his union. He will once again be liberated in the sense 
that Mr. Sloan and Mr. Wilson of General Motors wants them liberated. 
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But as I said at the beginning, I did not intend to give you this analysis 
on the basis of driving discouragement among our membership or to have 
them feel that this law is so complicated and so dangerous that it ill-behooves 
us to remain as members of the organized labor movement. But, my friends, t 
I desire to give you this warning, and I would be remiss in my responsibility 
as the attorney for this organization if I did not tell you in all frankness s 
that unless our membership begins to understand the full impact, the real C 
sinister design of this legislation, they will not be prepared when the real H 
onslaught comes, as soon as employment begins to slough off and economic th 
conditions will begin to worsen. Too many of us living at the present time re 
under so-called security—and security it is, but it may be false illusion if al 
we believe the security is everlasting—if we do not take heed of what this W 
law means to each of us now, not only a year from now but two years from co 
now, but now, then our membership will be caught completely unaware and 
unprepared for the real battle in which they will find themselves engaged, he 
and will not be in a position to really do the kind of a job that the CIO is ap 
laying out for itself here in this convention. gr 
There are some of us who believe that, because of the peculiar problems bri 
incident to our own organization of their own, some use must be made of the gr 
law. But again as an attorney reading this law, analyzing what the members 
of the Board and the personnel of the Board have in mind with respect to the it: 
administration of this law, to my mind the relatively unimportant feature of ind 
this law is what further relief may come out of it. Because in the interest of fac 
every single member of the CIO and the organized labor movement through- uni 
out the country, the real issue is: Are we going to permit the Tafts and the Val 
Hartleys and the employers for whom they spoke in Congress, to use this law The 
as it was intended, namely, a weapon of oppression, the equal of which has fou 
never been forged in the history of this country. If we do not look upon our indi 
problem in the light of that issue, then our membership will be unprepared. cep 
You were told this morning of the great case that has come up since the tow 
Taft-Hartley law, within the ranks of the CIO. They have not used too many me 
provisions of the law against the shipyard workers. It is not that which tion 
counts. The Taft-Hartley Act gave a feeling of arrogance and confidence to Lab 
the Bethlehem Steel and the United States Steel Corporation, so that they haps 
take the attitude which they do toward the shipyard workers. That is another ago, 
important issue to bear in mind, that you will find yourself up against em- inter 
ployers who may not have particular provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act to char 
use, but that law has given them that degree of assurance and confidence Whe 
that they believe they are in a position to crush the labor movement in this whet 
country. So I simply present to you my humble judgment, that I know of no 1 
more important issue before the convention of the CIO than a realistic under- peopl 
standing of what this law really means, what it was designed to do, and only Presi 
on that basis can the CIO in the tradition of its past, in the tradition of its analy 
struggles since 1936, march ahead and everybody make certain that the Tafts 7 
and the Hartleys, the Sloans and the Bethlehems and the U. S. Steels and law | 
these other groups, will not be able to drive one step backward, but instead every 
will march forward to get the kind of life we want for our members. Thank if any 
you. (Applause.) in the 
DELEGATE JOSEPH P. SELLY, American Communications Associ §  pruta 
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tion: Mr. Chairman, it is somewhat in the nature of bringing coals to New- 
castle to rise to speak on the implications of the Taft-Hartley Act after the 
magnificent and instructive presentation by Counsel Pressman. But because 
like him, I believe that this is most fundamental, and the most profound 
issue confronting the labor movement and the American people today, I want 
to say a few words about it. 

I was one of those who had the dubious honor of appearing before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare—a very much misnamed 
committee—under the chairmanship of Senator Taft, to testify on the Taft- 
Hartley bill. At that time it happened that Senator Ball was in the chair. 
In the course of the hearings Senator Taft and Senator Ball and the other 
reactionaries were constantly issuing querelous complaints to the press that 
all of the labor people came before us and all they said was “No. No. No. 
We do not like this or that provision of the law; but nobody brings us a 
constructive program.” 

Of course, that was turning the issue on its head. President Murray 
had appeared before that committee. Other representatives of the CIO had 
appeared before that committee and had offered a clear, constructive pro- 
gram in the interest of the American people; a program that would have 
brought industrial stability and prosperity to our Nation, instead of a pro- 
gram of chaos which is implicit in the Taft-Hartley bill. 

I read to Senator Ball from a Government document. He did not know 
it was a Government document. It was a document which was a scathing 
indictment of employers’ associations of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and of other monopoly groups, which were engaged in brutal and 
unfair labor practices on the West Coast. One of the cases was the Modesto 
Valley disaster. Another was the waterfront strike on the West Coast. 
There was a Government agency. I read this from a public document which 
found that the so-called Association of Farmers on the West Coast was an 
individual monopoly association which was violating every democratic con- 
cept, and finally concluded that their actions in union busting were a step 
toward Fascism. When I finished reading this document Senator Ball asked 
me what reference it had to this hearing. I said to him, “I find this quota- 
tion and I have read from a document issued by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and I find your name affixed to this report. Per- 
haps you have forgotten it, but once upon a time, and it was only a year 
ago, you, Senator Ball, found that the monopolies in America, the employing 
interests, were guilty of such cruel and rapacious conduct as suggested by the 
characteristic of Fascism.” Of course, Senator Ball did not remember that. 
When I showed him the document with his name on it he did not care to say 
whether or not he still subscribed to that characterization. 

I think it is important to know that the CIO warned the American 
people of the character of this law and as has already been remarked, 
President Murray summarized that characterization with the very sober 
analysis, by saying it was the first step toward Fascism. 

The things that have happened since the Taft-Hartley bill has become 
law have not only fully justified every prediction made for it by the CIO; 
everything that was said about it proved to have been an understatement, 
if anything. We heard this morning the story of the heroic shipyard workers 
in the Bethlehem yards. We heard about the arrogance, the cruelty and the 
brutality of that corporation which openly took advantage of the Taft- 
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Hartley law and told this union they would no longer deal with it on the 
basis of fair and equitable collective bargaining. 


I have read in the last two days in the press that of the 60 cases which 
thus far have been acted upon by the Board, 56 of them are petitions for 
decertification of unions. In other words, the employers and their planted 
stooges have not been slow to realize some of the implications of the law 
which have been so adequately explained by Counsel Pressman. 


One other point that I think is necessary for us to get across to the 
membership and to the public generally: If we were to construe this as a 
fight affecting only the interests of the organized labor movement, in my 
opinion we would be making a very vital error. It is true that the first 
victims of the Taft-Hartley law, of the slave-labor bill, is the organized 
labor movement. But just as we learned that Hitler moved on the trade 
unions first in order to prepare the way for the removal of all democratic 
rights of the German people, just as Hitler moved in on the civil liberties 
and political rights of the working class in Germany, in the same way the 
monopolies who have used Taft and Hartley as their puppets are prepared to 
soften up the labor movement, in order to move in on the middle class, the 
small farmer, and on the great bulk of the American people. Counsel Press- 
man has urged that we have an obligation in going back to our membership 
to give them a realistic appreciation of what this law means. I join with him 
in urging that that will serve not to discourage our membership, but rather 
to give them strength for the struggle which is ahead in defeating this bill. 


Just one last point: Everybody is in agreement, even the American 
Federation of Labor, that we have to fight for the repeal of the law. I 
assume that our political action discussion will develop in concrete terms, 
how we are going to fight to remove from the halls of Congress those who 
have perpetrated this Act upon the American people, and replace them with 
genuine representatives of the people. But it will be approximately a year 
before we are able to exercise our suffrage in that regard, and it seems to 
me that the important thing at this time is that we remember, both these F 
unions which, for one reason or another have decided that they will file F 
affidavits, and those which may not, or those which may determine that we 
shall not file affidavits or statements because we do not believe it is in our 
interest—both types of unions within the CIO and the AFL must be 
in agreement on one thing, that all of us are prepared to fight not only for 
the repeal of the law, but are prepared to fight within the next months the F 
use of the law for illegal purposes, for immoral purposes, against the interests 
of our membership. That will prevent the victimization of any union, will 
tell Taft and Hartley and the Labor Board that they are not to move in on 
any one union because it is small. That determination to fight the law, 
fight against the abuses of the law until we secure its repeal, is our guarantee 
that we will be able to get repeal within the shortest possible time, ani > 
protect the interests of our membership in the interim. 


DELEGATE JAMES J. MATLES, Electrical Workers: Mr. President, ! 
believe that in one manner we have already acted on this resolution yester- 
day. I believe that the response of the delegates to the remarks made by 
President Murray. in the opening of this convention, and to the remarks of 
Senator Pepper on the Taft-Hartley law, demonstrated the sentiments o 
the delegates to this convention on this particular Act. 
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I think that what Counsel Pressman had to say in analyzing the law is 
sufficient and there is no sense in any of us trying to add to that analysis, 
because we cannot. 

Fifty-four days ago the Taft-Hartley law went into existence. I believe 
that not since Pearl Harbor has this country witnessed a greater unity 
among the rank and file of the AFL and the CIO and a greater unity of 
purpose among the leadership of those two organizations than we witnessed 
following the passage of that Act. Our people were encouraged. They 
were mad, and they are still mad. They were ready to go, and they are still 
ready to fight. We have twelve months ahead of us, twelve months until 
the next election. The labor movement declared as its purpose to change 
the Congress of the United States, to change it, and to place in the agencies 
of our government men with guts, who will have the interests of the people 
at heart. Now we look back fifty-four days, and I can tell you a few of 
the things that happened in my organization. A majority of the workers 
in eighteen plants organized, and they went out to try to get recognition 
without the Taft-Hartley law. Eighteen of them. 

In eleven of them they secured recognition to elections not conducted 
by the Taft-Hartley Board. In seven of them they secured recognition with- 
out election, and in four of the seven they stopped work for recognition. In 
but one of these eighteen cases we are today working on the collective bar- 
gaining contracts secured, despite the efforts of the Taft-Hartley bill to 
stop the organization of the working men and women of this country. 

We have combined two operations into one, recognition and a contract, 
and we have started this time the whole process backwards, we set up our 
local unions, we elected our officers, we elected our shop stewards, we drafted 
our contracts, and we sent in the Collective Bargaining Committee to sub- 
mit that contract, and we advised our employers involved, “We mean to get 
a contract.” And in fourteen of eighteen cases we got it without a fight. 
In four cases we had a fight. Three of these stoppages were successful. In 
one of them they were able to suppress our people and give us a beating; 
but we have organized seventeen of the eighteen companies. And we Were 
set to proceed along that line of action, because we believe this is the type 
of action we must provide our people with and the types of leadership we 
must give our people if we intend to do something in 1948. 

I don’t believe we can go out and say that on one hand the Taft-Hartley 
law is intended to cut our throats and that we intend to change the Con- 
gress and abolish that law, but in the meantime we will sneak in through 
the back door and be there the first in line, then maybe a given employer 
will cut our throats just a little bit. 

‘We are honestly convinced this is not the course that our people want 
to follow, and I hope for the good of our movement that this is not the 
course that the people in your organization want to follow. Before the 
fifty-four days were up there was a drifting apart in the official family of 
the AFL, and that was the first crack, and this great unity that existed 
on the 22nd of August, and before the fifty-four days were over, I am sorry 
to say—and there is no use in not saying it here, because the newspapers 
are saying it—there is a drifting apart in our own official family. 

Here we are autonomous international unions, each international union 
free to act in accordance with the desires of its membership, no interna- 
tional union should or can dictate to another what the policy of that par- 
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ticular international union shall be, but we have it as our duty in this grave 
hour to exchange ideas and put these ideas on record, and if I can judge 
the sentiment of my organization—and we were sitting in this hall three 
weeks ago right here, 1,000 men and women from our shops were sitting 
in this hall for a week, only thirty-nine of them were paid representatives 
of the international union, who were delegates, the rest of them were men 
and women from the shops who came to represent over 600,000 people in 
their communities and their shops—and we listened to them for five days, 
and I can say to you there was no lack of courage among them, and they 
demonstrated at that convention there was no lack of determination among 
them, and the only thing they were asking for was courageous leadership. 
And as far as UE is concerned, we hope that we will have the will power 
to provide that leadership during the months to come. 

We don’t believe that you can start out today and lead men into sub- 
mission step by step, that you can lead them to a feeling of subservience, 
that you can lead them to submit to their employers day by day, but on 
November 6 they will spring up on their feet and will replace the Congress, 
They won’t do it. To the extent they can protect their unions today and 
tomorrow and prevent the undermining of contracts and working conditions 
in their shops today and tomorrow, only to that extent will they fight in 
November, 1948. I don’t believe a group of men can lead this kind of a 
fight and carry it to victory in the next twelve months on half empty stom- 
achs, half demoralized, any more than an army can do it on an empty stom- 
ach and half demoralized. It cannot be done. 

With your permission, let me answer a couple of arguments in this 
debate. They say we cannot organize without going to the Taft-Hartley 
Board. Let us call a spade a spade. Since January 1 of this year up to 
the time the Taft-Hartley law went into existence, the organization efforts, 
both in our own organization and the AFL, had gone down to a Ssnail’s pace 
—not more than 200,000 men and women in this country have organized in 
this country during the past six months, in CIO and AFL combined. They 
haven’t for many reasons I don’t care to discuss now, but they have not, 
and nobody can tell me we can do worse than we have done during the 
past six months without the Taft-Hartley Board by taking on the fight and 
wherever a group of men and women say they want organization that we 
give them that organization, get it peaceably if they can, and fight for their 
recognition if they have to. 

As far as decertification is concerned, let me express my sentiments 
on that. Give me a group of men who stick to their union when we go in 
to negotiate our next contract, and let anybody file for decertification, I 
don’t care who files where or how many of them, and I will send you a letter 
and tell you that fight is over, and you get a group of men who are dis- 
couraged and whose confidence we have lost, and you say to them, ‘When 
the employer tells you at a conference table, ‘I won’t negotiate until you 
prove you have a majority,’ and you say, ‘Boys, let us work for the next 
three, four or five months until we prove that majority,’ ”’—and I will expect 
a letter from you to tell me what happened. 

Finally, let me say this, there is a research organization of employers 
that advises them on how to handle labor. It is the Research Institute of 
America, and here is a piece of advice this employer agency has given to its 
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“In planning your labor relations policy for the future consider your 
rights under the new law in the light of labor’s present strength, particularly 
the union in your plants, your legal right to fight the union or to make it 
toe the line under the new law may well be tempered by the practical con- 
sideration of maintaining a smooth flow of production.” 

And it was that kind of policy that pulled us through last year in our 
negotiations without one day’s loss of production. We had enough unity in 
our ranks to convince our employers they cannot possibly turn out the cars 
and refrigerators and the steel unless they make a settlement across the 
conference table. And they settled. And as we pursue the same kind of policy 
and get our organizations in shape during the next few months, so when 
we go into the conference with our employers next spring, we can convince 
them that the only way 1948 can still be as prosperous for them as 1947 
is by settling peaceably, I believe we possibly can get some relief for our 
people from the misery they are suffering today as the result of the high 
cost of living; and we may be able to do it possibly without the loss of 
production. And, as far as my organization is concerned, I cannot predict 
next year what we are going to do. I don’t claim our organization is living 
in a vacuum, that we are not affected by what you do. We are greatly 
affected by that. And we cannot draw a blueprint and say we are such 
great heroes we will do it ourselves. We don’t say that. We will not rush 
to that lineup for the simple reason it is not a chow line, it is a line 
where -they are dishing out poison, but if we are ever found in that line we 
will be found in the rear, and we will be squawking like hell, we will tell 
our people we are there because we were compelled to be, because there were 
too many ahead of us. We will leave them with no illusions about it. And 
we are not going to be on the spot. We may find ourselves on the spot if 
we lose the confidence of the people, but so long as we retain the confidence 
of our people I don’t care how many newspapers put out in headlines as 
they did today, “X Number of Unions Are in the Lineup.” I read it and I 
was sick at my stomach—it reminded me of an employer announcing the 
results of back-to-work movements. I was sick from it, I will tell you right 
here in convention, I was sick from it. 


I don’t believe those of us who have not lined up yet are in any spot. 
We won’t be on the spot if we do what our people want us to do; and I 
think we are doing what the people want us to do; and as far as the news- 
papers are concerned, I will read you a letter where we get our courage 
from to stand up against what we are getting from the newspapers, we went 
back 140 years, and we found that a great President of this country had the 
first fight with this institution called the Free Press. He had his fight when 
they, were trying to deport him as a foreign agent for fighting the alien 
and sedition laws, and when someone came to him and said, “Mr. President, 
why don’t you sue the newspapers?” He said, “Public functionaries are too 
busy serving the interests of the people to monkey around with newspapers 
and courts,” and he said, “I have a little sentiment I want to express about 
our freedom of the press,” and he said as follows: 


“It is a melancholy truth, that a suppression of the press could not 
more completely deprive the nation of its benefits than is done by its aban- 
doned prostitution to falsehood. 


“Nothing can now be believed which is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself 


‘becomes suspicious by being put into that polluted vehicle. 
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“The man who never looks into a newspaper is better informed than he 
who reads them; inasmuch as he who knows nothing is nearer to truth than 
he whose mine is filled with falsehoods and errors. 

“Perhaps an editor might begin a reformation in some such way as 
this: “Divide his paper into four chapters, heading the first, Truths; second, 
Probabilities; third, Possibilities; fourth, Lies.” The first chapter would be 
very short. 

Jefferson said it. At times when I go home, and when I feel kind of 
down in the dumps because of what I have read in the New York Sun or 
Wall Street Journal, I read these words of Jefferson again, and I sleep good; 
and I recommend the same thing to all of you. 

I say in conclusion, let us ponder on what we are doing, let us under- 
stand we are sitting here, six hundred of us, 99 percent of us paid officers or 
representatives of our respective unions, sent here to find ways of protecting 
the interests of our people. We are here on their payrolls. They provide us 
with many necessities of life and with some of the comforts they themselves 
don’t have; and the least we can do is before we lead them down the path 
to hell, to look twice and find some valid reason to explain it. As for our- 
selves, we will do all we can to follow the advice of that employer publica- 
tion to its clients to keep our organization in trim, to keep it in fighting 
shape, so we can go into our conference table and say, “Gentlemen, we want 
to settle peaceably, as we have done in the past, we want to settle and 
sign and stay at work.” And if by chance we find that they have their 
gloves on, and not only do they have their gloves on, if a given employer 
puts some brass knuckles under the gloves, we are not going to tell our 
people, “Go to the Labor Board to get those brass knuckles off.” We will 
say, “It is your job, and we will help you.” 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Jimmy, might I ask you a question in the most 
friendly way? Are you for or against the resolution ? 

DELEGATE MATLES: I am for the resolution, Mr. Chairman, and its 
lofty purposes. I hope we carry it out. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I thought the record ought to show something 
about that. 

But at any rate before closing debate I would like to provide my own 
feeling about this matter, my sense of feeling at least. I gave expression to 
my convictions about the Taft-Hartley Act as of yesterday. I referred to it 
yesterday as a wholly unworkable piece of legislation. I stated to the con- 
vention that I thought it was conceived in sin and that it was developed in 
the minds of diabolical men, and that its conception has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a legal monstrosity which can contribute nothing to the welfare 
of this nation or its people. Of course I feel that way about it today. I felt 
that way about it before the Act passed. And I have said so publicly, and, 
of course, privately. That is just simply how I feel about it. 

I don’t think our people should have any mistaken notions about the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is a vicious piece of reprehensible legislation, de- 
signed to undermine the labor movement in the United States of America 
and lower the standards of living of men, women and children all over the 
country. There is no question in my mind about that at all. 

However, I do believe that the nation ought to know that there is no 
division in the councils of the Congress of Industrial Organizations about 
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fighting the Taft-Hartley Act. Every union and each and every representa- 
tive of every union privileged to sit in this convention has foresworn his 
organization to fight day and night for the repeal of this vicious piece of 
legislation. 

Certain misunderstandings might grow out of the discussions upon the 
floor of this convention concerning the organization of CIO. In 1935 this 
institution came into being. It was organized out of the crucible of sacrifice. 
There were only a few of us present in a hotel in Atlantic City when this 
organization brought into being—I think about eight. I believe I am the 
only man left out of that group of eight that is still here. One of our num- 
ber died, a great man, a great statesman. I make reference now to Sidney 
Hillman. But those of us who have not left here have been, of course, pro- 
vided the courage and inspiration to carry forward in this work, this work 
which we originally undertook in the year of 1935. 


And the organization has grown, in influence, in power and in numerical 
strength, year by year. Its energies have not been dissipated nor will it 
undergo the rigors of disintegration as a result of the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This organization is going to grow, it must grow, it cannot 
stand still. It must grow. And God help America when the day comes if 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations stands still. 


In the course of the past seven months a number of our organizations 
have added to their numerical strength in this mighty movement. That may 
be attributable to several factors, but nevertheless the organization has 
grown. The United Electrical Workers’ Union has grown, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ organization has grown, the United Steelworkers’ organiza- 
tion has grown, we have added strength to our organization activities in 
the South and elsewhere; we are not standing still, we are growing and we 
are going ahead. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has not stopped these unions; it has not stopped 
the Congress of Industrial Organizationg. It is not going to stop the growth 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. That is not an idle statement; 
that is a statement based upon facts. 

We are bound to experience our difficulties in the presence of this Act. 
No sane man can deny that fact. Many unscrupulous employers throughout 
our country will take advantage of the Act to destroy our union. We are 
cognizant of those dangers, but we have determined that not even they, with 
all of their potential strength, will be strong enough to destroy a single 
solitary’ union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

It is not for me to repeat what I have said before, nor is it for me to add 
anything to what our General Counsel has said about the Act. That would be 
superfluous and wholly unnecessary. But in the course of the hearings before 
the Senate committee, Mr. Taft’s and Mr. Ball’s committee, I had occasion to 
appear there one day, and in presenting what I believed then to be your 
point of view—and I think it is still your point of view—I suggested that 
the Taft-Ball committee and the Hartley committee could well devote a 
portion of their time, at least, to other considerations of an extremely ag- 
gravating nature. I referred then to extortion in the market places; to 
racketeering in profits, and I suggested that whilst that committee was giving 
consideration to the passage of this obnoxious legislation, it might well 
devote some of its time to the chronic sores which affected the body politic 
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of the United States of America, namely, profits, inflation, housing, social 
security, and many other matters of social significance and social importance. 
But, Mr. Ball, speaking for the committee, said that day that an examination 
into these factors would not be helpful because they did not come within the 
purview of the committee. I asked Mr. Ball if he was not a Senator repre- 
senting all of the people—all of the people. He said, “Yes.” I said, “Does 
not inflation and extortionate profits excite your interest?” He said, “It is 
none of my business whilst I am conducting this hearing.” 


There was sitting right beside Mr. Ball the ever alert Mr. Taft, who, 
taking advantage of that situation, said, “Oh, yes, Mr. Murray, it is our busi- 
ness and we are going to look into it.” Do you see? Mr. Taft was looking 
into it. He looked into the extortionate profits. He was blindfolded, of 
course, when he was looking into it, but he eventually looked into it. 


This is an extremely serious situation. There must be complete unity 
amongst all of the organizations associated with the CIO to fight this Act. 
In 1935 when we formed this organization in Atlantic City we only had about 
eight unions at that time—do you know one of the reasons why we formed 
them? One of them, and I think perhaps it was the most important one, 
we formed them into a committee to organize basic industry in this country, 
number one, because the American Federation of Labor would not do it. 
Everybody here knows that. Number 2, because when we attempted to do it 
without the assistance of the American Federation of Labor they kicked us 
out. They have in the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
and they have within the structure of their policy-making, power in the heads 
of that organization, the power to expel unions when they do not comply 
with the decrees of the people who occupy positions of authority at the top 
of the American Federation of Labor. The CIO in those days resented that 
idea. At its first constitutional convention held in Pittsburgh in 1938, they 
were careful to incorporate a provision which prevented officers of the 
national CIO or the National Executjve Board in formulating policies which 
would give them the power to expel. Repeatedly since that time, questions 
have developed within the Council of the CIO. Questions of a more or less 
serious nature, but the CIO has the framework within its own democratic 
institutions to resolve those issues without resort to the use of the sword or 
the axe. We decreed in 1938 that each union affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations should and must exercise certain autonomous rights. 
and those rights could not be abridged by dictum issued by the President of 
this organization or by its Executive Board. And we have acted accordingly 
ever since. Therefore, the affiliated unions attached to this organization, 
exercise the greatest possible degree of autonomy. That is a dmocratic 


process. 


The Taft-Hartley law came along. Immediately after its passage, in the 
latter part of June, 1947, the Executive Board of the National CIO met in the 
city of Washington, and there, for an entire day the whole Taft-Hartley 
structure was reviewed, not only by our General Counsel but by many mem- 
bers of our Board. The question arose as to what the policy of this organiza- 
tion would be with reference to either fighting or qualifying it. I stated to 
the members of the Board on that date that it was not my purpose, as Presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of America to either file or comply, that I 
had some personal convictions that ran very deep in matters of that descrip- 
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tion, and that unless the members of my own Executive Board, namely, the 
United Steelworkers Executive Board, changed my mind about that, I was 
determined to neither sign nor file. 


My reason was not confined alone to the provisions of the Act to which 
General Counsel Pressman made reference this afternoon. I stated I was 
unwilling to file an affidavit that I was not a Communist. That is a matter 
of principle. I do not know why the Congress of the United States should 
require me to do that, as a citizen. I think the Congress is very presumptuous, 
because I think if they could do that to me about this question of communism, 
they could do it with any other citizen about any other kind of issue. Whilst 
that was not the single and sole reason for my refusal to file or qualify, it 
nevertheless was important, extremely important to me, as a citizen of the 
United States of America. I shall not attempt to explain the manifold reasons 
upon the importance which I attach to that principle. I think it is sufficient 
for me to say that that is the reason, the reason that I have explained. It is 
reasonable to assume that if a man is required to file an affidavit of this de- 
scription, the Congress that enacts legislation of that kind can readily enact 
a law which says to a labor leader, “What are you? A Catholic, Protestant or 
Jew?” He might ask that same question of the business interests of this 
country, the small and the large businessmen, who have varying degrees of 
political belief. Why did not this Congress incorporate in this legislation a 
provision asking a member of a union holding office if he is a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan? They did not do it. Or, the Silver Shirts, or the Black Shirts 
or any other type of organization. The Congress did not do it. The Congress 
had in mind a diabolical piece of work, extremely discriminatory in nature, 
and revolting to a citizen who believes in decency and in justice and in 
freedom. 


Those are my personal convictions about the matter. I may not have 
given vent to those convictions publicly prior to this afternoon, but certainly 
the members of my Executive Board, the Steelworkers’ Executive Board 
heard me say so, and so did the members of the CIO Executive Board. 


Let that be as it may. You see people who keep their eyes to the sun, 
in the presence of dangers of this description always recognize that there is 
another fight to be won; another fight to be won. And we are going to win 
this one. 

This: convention is going to provide the means, set up the guideposts, 
provide the yardsticks for all affiliated organizations to follow in the course 
of the present year and the next year; fighting this Taft-Hartley situation, 
together with many other situations, out on another line. Let us hope it will 
not have to be on the picket line, but at any rate it is going to be at that line 
where the ballot box is. It must be there anyway. 

Therefore all of the energies, all of the fighting instincts, which we may 
possess, must be thrust into this operation. The education of the people, the 
provisions of information, the use of the radio and newspapers, and the regis- 
tration of men and women for voting purposes next year; campaigns which 
will begin in the spring of the year, primary elections. All of this work must 
be done. Our attention must not be diverted. 

Some of the organizations attached to the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, for reasons which might seem to be good and substantial, may file 
and qualify with this Board. There certainly is nothing in the policy, nothing 
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in the constitution, nothing in the procedures that have been heretofore 
adopted by this organization, which either inhibits or prevents those organiza- 
tions from exercising that right if they want to do it. That course of action 
was not determined here last week. That has been the consistent policy of 
the National CIO, and as early as the latter part of June, 1947, when our 
Executive Board gave consideration to this matter, that was their determina- 
tion at that time. Whether the action is good or bad is not for me to prog- 
nosticate. I cannot predict. I am like Jimmy Matles. I do not know. I have 
my own convictions about this matter, which are highly personal in nature. 
My organization, the United Steelworkers of America, through its Executive 
Board, has expressed its convictions about the matter. As far as I know, it 
is not the purpose of that union to change its opinion very quickly. Time, 
circumstances and conditions are matters that are always of some importance 
in these considerations. It is sufficient for me to say to you here today that 
I_believe you have made up your mind, as you have never made up your 
mind before, to work together, fight together, for the repeal of this Act, and 
for the election of substantial representatives to the Federal Congress who 
reflect and represent the point of view of the common people of the United 
States. (Applause.) 


That is substantially all I care to say about the matter. As I have already 
said, anything that I might add to what has been said on the floor of this 
convention would be altogether superfluous. I have nothing more to Say. 


I am going to call for a standing vote on this question. 
The resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to interrupt the proceed- 
ing and take advantage of this opportunity to present to the convention a 
very good friend of the labor movement, not only here in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, but throughout the United States of America; a man who displayed 
great friendship for the organized labor movement in the State of Massachu- 
setts, not only when he was Mayor of the City of Boston, but also when he 
was Governor of the great State of Massachusetts as well. I take pleasure in 
presenting to the delegates for a brief address, our good friend, ex-Governor 


Maurice Tobin. 





























HONORABLE MAURICE TOBIN 
(Ex-Governor, State of Massachusetts) 










President Murray, officers and delegates to this national convention of the 
CIO: It is indeed a real pleasure to me to have been presented to you by. 
a great labor leader, a real statesman, and a man that I consider to be the 
finest of Americans, Phil Murray. 

I am going to be very brief. It has been my privilege in the past to wel- 
come many conventions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, ever since 
1938 at state conventions, and in the year 1942 your previous national con- 
vention in this city, at which time I was Mayor of Boston. 

I have been in sympathy with the program of your organization. I 
truthfully say to you that labor has, in my opinion, really never had a greater 
leader than the President of your organization. He demonstrated that unques- 
tionably during the days of war. He tried to give advice to the Congress of 
the United States about the inevitable results of the wild inflation that has 
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occurred in this nation in the past twelve months. Not only should you speak 
out in resolution at this convention for the 6,000,000 people of America who 
are members of your organization, but for those tens of millions of other 
Americans, the white collar workers, who are protected by no labor organiza- 
tion, who are today the victims of one of the worst inflations this Nation has 
ever seen. I know that the American people would not be fooled if the elec- 
tion were tomorrow, as they were fooled by the NAM ads just prior to the 
election in the fall of 1946, at which time the American people were told to 
permit the law of supply and demand to operate and it would bring prices 
down. I do not need to tell most of you who are heads of families, and if 
you do not know it your wives will soon tell you, that the increased cost of 
living has made it almost impossible for the average mother of a family to 
clothe her children decently, and to place enough food on the table to give 
them the sturdy bodies we would like to have all American youngsters enjoy 


This convention and its voice can play a great part in this crucial period 
not only. in the history of America but in the history of the world. Starving 
people all over the world are looking to us for food. We as a democracy 
should provide those protections that we provide municipalities. In other 
words, I believe Government is organized for the purpose of protection. We 
have a police force to protect us against bandits. We have a fire department 
to protect us against fires. Certainly we should have within the framework 
of the American representative republic the stamina and strength to protect 
the average American family from prices inflated so high that we cannot 
support our children in decency and according to American standards. 

I want to close, because I realize you have listened to long talks and 
some very fine ones, today, but I want to say further, that it is my positive 
and my firm conviction that your organization can do much in this regard. 
You were right a year ago and NAM was wrong, because following every 
inflation there is always great depression. It is not too late to bring about 
some controls, but certainly, $3 wheat is beyond any inflation that America 
has ever known, and those who stand for it are working for the destruction 
of the American free system which we have known. Controls do not deny 
private property, but controls will guarantee the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life, and save America and save millions of its workers from the 
suffering they had to go through in 1933. 

I want to compliment your President, Phil Murray, for his statesmanlike 
leadership during the very trying times for American labor and during the 
very trying times for the American people. Under his leadership your organ- 
ization can and will play a great part, not only for its members, but for all 
America, and for the preservation of our way of life. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want to express in behalf of the convention, 
our appreciation to our good friend, Maurice Tobin, former Governor of the 
great State of Massachusetts, for his presence here this afternoon, and his 
remarkable words of encouragement and inspiration to the delegates. 

I should like to make one announcement. Tomorrow afternoon promptly 
at 3 o’clock, Secretary of State, Honorable George C. Marshall, will appear 
before the delegates of the CIO and make an address. Let all be present 
on that occasion. 

(Thereupon, the convention at 5:15 o’clock p. m. adjourned to 9:30 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, October 15th.) 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
October 15, 1947. 






The convention was called to order at 9:40 o’clock, a. m., President Philip 
Murray presiding. 






COMMUNICATIONS 


Several messages of greetings and felicitations were read by Secretary 
Carey and appear in the Appendix to these proceedings. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Secretary, Carey announced that the Committee to receive Secretary of 

State Marshall would meet in Room 601, Hotel Bradford, at 12:30 p.m. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to present to the conven- 

tion Mr. Kermit Eby, Director of Research and Education. 









THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS PRESENTED 


DIRECTOR EBY: I will only take a few minutes of your time. 
The first thing I would like to say is this, I am proud to announce I 
have one elective office, all the others are appointive; the one elective office 
I have is Co-Chairman of the National Religion and Labor Foundation. I 
am particularly proud of that office because of the fact that in this moment 
of history when all of us are talking about power and strength we sometimes 
forget to heed that which is called the still small voice and we forget the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 

I remember in calling on the President to veto the Taft-Hartley Bill, one 
of our representatives came to the office and said, “Will you get me real 
quick, as quickly as you can, the names of some two hundred and fifty, min- 
isters to give President Truman with your list of names?” I was able to 
give him such a list, and they registered their opposition against the Taft- 
Hartley Bill. I was proud of that, and I knew that was only possible because 
of the constant contact we maintained throughout the past. 

In the last five years we have had two hundred and fifty or so young 
men and women training for the ministry. They, have been here and have 
been our guests for the last two days. They have listened to the speakers, 
they have talked to CIO leaders, they have asked us questions, they want to 
know what makes us tick. 

If you take a minute and look in the back of the room, while the rep- 
resentatives of these seminaries stand, you can see the people that will be 
responsible for the churches of tomorrow. 

(The guests arose and were applauded.) 

Now I want to take just a brief second to introduce a man who in his 
quiet way hag done as much for us as any, man I know, a man who is 
responsible for the Religious Conference in the South, which has helped us 
eminently with our drive in the South. When Van Bittner spoke to me about 
it, he spoke of the work Willard Uphaus had done. Thanks to the gift of 
Steel, we are going to hold a Universal Conference celebrating our fifteen 
years in bringing together the ministers of the mid-West, as well as those 
from other parts of the United States. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to introduce one of the men of 
America who in his quiet way has achieved sainthood, not in Heaven, but on 
earth, Willard Uphaus. (Applause.) 
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MR. WILLARD UPHAUS 

(Executive Secretary of the National Religion and Labor Foundation) 

President Murray, officers and delegates to this great convention, and 
my chairman, Mr. Eby, I just take a moment to express the appreciation 
of the National Religion and Labor Foundation for the wonderful courtesy 
that has been shown from year to year to the theological students who have 
come and listened to your addresses and deliberations, and have met you 
personally, and have through you gotten a deeper conception of what their 
job is in administering to the synagogues and the churches and working 
towards the solution of common problems. 

I do believe deeply in my heart that religion in the labor movement is 
based upon a great profound conception, and that is it brings back to us the 
great social teachings of the teachers of Israel and of Jesus, to bring us 
together in a great confluence of force and spirit which helps us to under- 
stand and preserve the civil and religious liberties and economic justice in 
America we so deeply love and appreciate. 

I want to say in closing, as I did last year, I hope each and every dele- 
gate through your City and State Councils, will come in contact with our 
membership throughout America, and we can be influential in building up 
labor fellowship in one community after another, in which we can defend 
the civil and legal rights of the labor movement and make the Church of 
God an instrument for bringing in with you a Kingdom of God on earth. 





In connection with the presence of the theological students the follow- 
ing message was read: 

“We theological students gathered in the Seventh Annual Conference of 
the Interseminary Division of the National Religion and Labor Foundation 
greet you in the name of Divine Justice. As representatives of a far greater 
number of divinity students, we bring with us the conviction that great 
religious leaders always champion the cause of the oppressed and disinherited 
of the earth. We know that the organized labor movement—the CIO—has 
been built upon the blood of fallen heroes, that it has- given practical im- 
plementation to the high ideals of Judaism and Christianity, and that it has 
battled constantly for the attainment of that kind of world in which ‘nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.’ You of organized labor challenge us to join in the struggle for free- 
dom, justice, and abundance here and now. We accept that challenge. May 
God grant us the vision to walk together for the common good.” 

ALAN P. PEABODY, President. 


There are 26 present from the following 11 seminaries: 
Boston University School of Theology 
Princeton Theological School 
Yale Divinity School 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 

Howard University School of Religion 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Union Theological Seminary 
Episcopal Theological School 

Garrett Biblical Institute 
Andover-Newton Theological School 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, the committee 
has a few resolutions which do not appear in the report. The first is a reso- 
lution in support of the Labor Extension Act. 


Resolution No. 38 
IN SUPPORT OF THE LABOR EXTENSION ACT (S. 1390) 

WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations at its Atlantic 
City Convention in 1946 endorsed the establishment of a Labor Extension 
Service in the United States Department of Labor through which Labor 
education services would be made available to unions on a nationwide scale; 

(2) A Bill providing for this program has been introduced in the 80th 
Congress (S. 1390 and H.R. 4078) embodying the principles endorsed at the 
Atlantic City Convention of the C.I.O.; 

(3) The continuing support of the C.I.O. has been reiterated by President 
Philip Murray and by Convention action by International Unions and State 
Industrial Union Councils; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that (1) This Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations endorses the Labor Extension Act of 1947 (S. 1390 and H.R. 
4078); and 

(2) All affiliated International Unions, Councils and Local Industrial 
Unions are urged to support a campaign to enact this Bill, by resolution, 
publicity, financial assistance, communications to Members of Congress and 
cooperation with the National Committee for the Extension of Labor Educa- 
tion which is coordinating the drive for this Bill. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATE KERMIT EBY, CIO Director of Education and Research: 
Mr. President, I did not know that the psychological and historical events 
would bring me back so soon. I seem to be coming back year after year on 
the same subject, religion and labor education; the coordination of research 
and education and so on, but I have no apology for doing so. 

I notice, as I watch this convention, that we are insisting on using every 
energy to defeat the Taft-Hartley bill. That is right. But there is another 
thing we could do simultaneously with that. We can build up an educa- 
tional program, and that program can train our people, giving them the ad- 
vantages they need, on any argument they are called upon to make. Every. 
time I go out to speak people will ask questions like this: “Is it true that 
wages are responsible for the inflationary spiral?” What could be done to 
answer that if we had classes and schools? 

The people ask the details of the Taft-Hartley Act, but more particu- 
larly they ask us just what we are doing about labor-management relations. 
I always answer that in the labor-management field that we are beginning to 
develop schools. 

May I say this emphatically. as I can, that this summer 10,000 CIO 
people were in schools. They were learning about their unions and learning 
its day-by-day programs. The greatest single impact on American public 
opinion today is the impact that the CIO is going to school. It is going to 
school because it knows it must meet its responsibilities. 

The other day I was asked to put a program on CBS. They wanted to 
put a program on a national hook-up, on “What the CIO is doing on edu- 
cation.” This started off a joint CIO and AFL committee. 
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The hearing will be held on S. 1390 in January. I know it is late. It is 
late because of the slow patience that we had to manifest in order to get 
the AFL to go along. It took us months to get the signatures to letters from 
Mr. Green and others. We want this to be a joint bill. We want the Con- 
gress to either fish or cut bait. You have told us to do something to develop 
labor responsibility. 

This costs money. President Murray has written to you and you have 
contributed. We appreciate that help above all. We are going to push this 
bill across. We are going to invest some money now to get $10,000,000 back 
in labor extension and then $20,000,000 and then $30,000,000. We are going 
to get for our people what agriculture is getting for agriculture. If you add 
up the total which agriculture has received, it has $44,000,000. We are asking 
for $10,000,000. The CIO is for education. It is for training people. It is 
for responsible people. It is for the extension bill and I am sure you will 
support it as in the past. 


WILLIAM LAVELLE, Lima, Ohio, Industrial Union Council: For the 
past year and a half there has been a national committee organized com- 
posed of representatives of the CIO and the American Federation of Labor 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods and others interested in the passage of this 
legislation. That committee has been financed by voluntary contributions. 
However, we find ourselves in this particular situation with this legislation 
coming before the Congress for hearing in January. or February of next year: 
During the past year and a half the persons outside the labor movement, 
primarily people from the college campuses, have contributed approximately 
$25,000 to the support of this national committee. The contributions received 
from the CIO unions have totaled in that period of time approximately. $7,000. 
The contributions from the A. F. of L. have been approximately one-half the 
contributions of the CIO. The committee has now reached the point where 
these people outside the labor movement have said in effect. ‘We have 
carried our share of the load. From here on, if the laboring people of this 
country want this legislation they are going to have to foot the bill for the 
continuation of this national committee.” 

Just about two or three weeks ago the national committee held a meet- 
ing and it was obvious that a crisis has been reached. This committee needs 
approximately $1,500 per month to operate between now and the time of 
these hearings. Unless the CIO unions contribute generously. now, imme- 
diately, there is every. possibility that this committee may fold. But one of 
the most important things in this connection is this: This national commit- 
tee, like all legislative lobby groups, will have to file a record of its receipts 
and its expenditures. It is not going to help the passage of this legislation 
if the record shows next January or February that persons outside the labor 
movement have made the major contribution to the continuation of a na- 
tional committee for the passage of this legislation. The records indicate 
that of our CIO unions there have only been five or six international unions 
that have made a specific, direct contribution to the continuation of this 
committee. 

I think, therefore, it becomes imperative, if we are insisting on the 
passage of this legislation and are not just going to pass the resolution, that 
every: international CIO union, together with its local unions and all State 
councils and local councils, must make an immediate appeal to the member- 
ship to contribute, in order that the national committee may continue; in 
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order that the preparation may be property made for the hearings on this 
legislation next January and February, and in order that we may have in this 
Nation a real labor extension service. The challenge is now on the labor 
movement. I sincerely hope we will meet that challenge with our own con- 
tributions from our own unions and our own membership. 

The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
DELEGATE ALLAN S. HAYWOOD: Mr. President, I wish to make 
three corrections in the Credentials Committee report that will show the 
names of Reid Robinson and Maurice Travis, and that John Klazinberg be 
substituted for Brother Ulisse, who has had to return home on account of 
sickness, to the Mill and Smelter Workers District Council. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution also does 
not appear in our report. (It is on the Stratton Bill, H. R. 2910.) 


Resolution No. 39 
STRATTON BILL 
BE IT RESOLVED that the 9th Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations go on record in favor of the Stratton Bill, H.R. 2910, 
on which hearings have been concluded in Congress, for which the C.I.O. testi- 
fied favorably, and which provides for the admission of 400,000 displaced 
persons during the four-year period. 
The resolution was adopted. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution does not 
appear in our report. It is on the national CIO community service. 


Resolution No. 40 


NATIONAL CIO COMMUNITY SERVICE COMMITTEE 

RESOLVED: That this Convention commends the activities of the Na- 
tional CIO Community Services Committee and urges all C.I.O. affiliates to in- 
tensify their cooperation with the Committee’s program to meet the health 
and welfare needs of our membership and to build a better American com- 
munity for all citizens. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The resolution from the 
Amalgamated Lithographers Union Label is not in the printed resolutions. 


Resolution No. 41 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS UNION LABEL 

WHEREAS, Lithography and printing, although separate and distinct 
processes in the graphic arts, are often used interchangeably in the produc- 
tion of many kinds of printed matter and 

WHEREAS, Lithographers are organized on an industrial basis in the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America, C.I.O., and the printing crafts are 
organized in several A. F. of L. unions, and 

WHEREAS, The Amalgamated joined the C.1.0. after bitter jurisdictional 
disputes with the printing pressmen and other A. F. of L. affiliates of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council, and 
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WHEREAS, The Label of the Amalgamated has for years been recognized 
as the union label for lithography and has competed and is now competing 
with the label of the Allied Printing Trades Council wherever lithography and 
printing are competitive, and 

WHEREAS, The C.I.O. and its affiliated unions use much printed matter 
bearing the A. F. of L. Allied Printing Trades Council label, which could be 
lithographed and bear the label of the Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica, C.1.0.; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention urges upon 
the C.I.O. and all C.I.O. unions the use wherever possible of lithography 
bearing the label of the Amalgamated, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this resolution be brought to the 
attention of all the affiliated international unions of the C.I.O. with a request 
that they make its contents known to their affiliated bodies. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The resolution on UNESCO 
is also not in the printed resolutions. 


Resolution No. 42 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 
RESOLVED, That the C.1.O., through its constituent internationals, 
through its educational departments do everything possible to, (1) gain every 
support for UNESCO; (2) become acquainted with the purposes of UNESCO; 
(3) help with conferences the American Commission arranges; (4) help 
inform the membership of C.I.O. of the purposes of UNESCO; and (5) 


unitedly work with UNESCO for the advancement of peace. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Resolution No. 11, Page 18 of 
the Committee Report is the next resolution. 


Resolution No. 11 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES ACT 


The wartime gains in employment of Negro, Mexican-American and Jew- 
ish workers are gradually being dissipated by a slow return to prewar dis- 
criminatory practices in American industry. War veterans of these minority 
groups are facing far greater difficulties than other veterans in obtaining 
training and employment commensurate with their desires and skills. 

The very, nature of the labor movement compels it to seek unity and 
equality among workers and to advance the interests of all workers, just as 
its self-interest compels it to strive for the abolition of child labor, for free 
education, for universal suffrage, for higher living standards, for better safety 
and health laws and other measures which strengthen our democratic ideals 
and advance our social order, as well as improve the standards of those who 
toil for a livelihood. : 

The Nation’s wartime experience demonstrated that government action 
can be effective in appreciably reducing discrimination in industry. Nothing 
short of Congrssional action to end discrimination in employment can prevent 
the eventual freezing of American workers into fixed groups, with ability giv- 
ing way to the irrelevant factors of race, color or religion. 
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THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges itself to work 
unceasingly for the passage of Bills S-984 and H. R. 2824 introduced in the 
80th Congress under bipartisan sponsorship by Senators Ives, Saltonstall, 
Smith, Morse, Chavez, Downey, Murray. and Myers, and by Representatives 
Norton, Dawson and Fulton, designed to eliminate discrimination in industry. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

DELEGATE JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile Workers Union of America: 
Mr. President and delegates, I rise in support of this resolution and I desire 
to make a few remarks in its behalf. 

All of you remember that back in 1938, under the leadership of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, there was sponsored a piece of legislation which many people 
in high places in American industry were shocked at. The law proposed 
that wages become mandatory under the statutes of this Nation at a mini- 
mum of 25 cents an hour. 

Many of the captains of American industry looked at that law at that 
time as confiscation. The law provided that in one year the minimum go up 
to 30 cents an hour, and that after that as a result of hearings that the ad- 
ministrator of the law could establish minimum wages at the high level of 
40 cents an hour. Today at this late day. and age 40 cents an hour is the 
minimum statutory requirement—$16.00 a week. 

When the CIO moved to sponsor a measure for a 65-cent minimum, the 
union which I have the privilege to represent went wholeheartedly behind 
that move. We in the textile industry were at that time working in one of 
the lowest paid industries in the nation, the third Jowest. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Just a minute, Delegate Rubenstein, I dislike 
the idea of interrupting you, but Resolution 11 now before the convention 
deals exclusively with fair employment practices. Resolution 19 in the 
Resolutions Book deals with minimum wages. I would prefer that you 
raise this issue you are now discussing on Resolution 19. 

DELEGATE RUBENSTEIN: Your suggestion is well taken, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 12 
ANTI-LABOR INJUNCTIONS 


For half a century one of the historic cornerstones of the struggle of 
labor for freedom and the right to organize has been the struggle against the 
oppressive evil of the anti-labor injunction. For decades the practice of 
subversion of the processes of the courts to the interests of employers by 
court orders issued without open hearings, and frequently without notice, 
directing workers on penalty of fine and imprisonment for contempt of court 
to forego their rights to organize and strike and picket peacefully, has been 
recognized as a national scandal. 

The Congress of the United States attempted to eliminate from the fed- 
eral courts the indefensible practice of anti-labor injunctions when it enacted 
the Clayton Act of 1914. The United States courts thwarted that effort. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 took more effective steps toward estab- 
lishing the principle that the courts should not become tools and weapons of 
the employers to beat and oppress their employes. Similar statutes enacted 
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in a large number of states had the same purpose. Today, however, after fifty 
years of struggle and fifteen years after the Norris-LaGuardia Act declared 
a national policy. for the elimination of the anti-labor injunction, the labor 
movement is faced with a revival and extension of this unsavory evil both 
in the courts and by statute. 

Injunctions have continued to be issued in state courts in the face of anti- 
injunction laws, and even though picketing has been peaceful and no proper 
basis for injunction was present. Judges have issued injunctions in disre- 
gard of the constitutional rights of free speech and assembly. Judges have 
issued injunctions without even affording unions and their members an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and defend themselves. 

Even in the Supreme Court of the United States, the Government, seek- 
ing an anti-labor injunction, has been declared to be free from the simple 
requirements of fair play and justice that notice be given to the victims of 
the injunction with an opportunity to be heard in their own defense. 

In the Taft-Hartley Law, the door has been opened wide to an intensi- 
fication of the injunction evil by provisions which actually make the General 
Counsel of the NLRB the agent of the employer for the purpose of securing 
injunctions against labor. 

This drive toward complete revival and even expansion of the institu- 
tion of the anti-labor injunction is an attempt to turn the clock of history. 
backward and place labor under repressions and restraints recognized decades 
ago by all fair-minded men as oppressive and indefensible; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges itself to renewed vigor in the historic 
struggle against the anti-labor injunction. This is part of the broader fight 
to maintain and preserve the civil liberties of workers along with all other 
elements of the American population. Anti-injunction laws must be enacted 
in all states where they do not now exist. Existing anti-injunction laws 
must be strengthened by corrective legislation to guarantee that they will be 
effective in the protection of fair play. and justice and the rights of free speech 
and assembly. Judges who persist in nullifying existing anti-injunction leg- 
islation and in using the courts for strike-breaking purposes must in coming 
elections be made to hear the insistent demand of the people that the instru- 
ments of government and justice be not perverted into one-sided devices of 
oppression. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 13 
STATE ANTI-LABOR LAWS 


In the past session of the legislatures of the various States there have 
been passed the most vicious, reactionary and dangerous group of anti-labor 
laws which our country has yet seen. In legislature after legislature laws 
have been whipped through by vindictive lobbies of Big Business exploiting 
prejudice and hysteria which seek to shackle labor and to destroy labor 
organizations. These laws cannot be ignored. They form a peril to our 
movement just as dangerous as the iniquitous Taft-Hartley Act. 

In fourteen states of our country laws have been passed limiting or pro- 
hibiting outright the closed shop or other type of union security. 

In many states, including New York, through the Condon-Wadlin Act, 
sponsored by Governor Dewey; in Michigan and Pennsylvania, laws have been 
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passed which, under the guise of preventing public employees’ strikes, de- 
prive public workers and their unions of fundamental rights. 

The right to strike and picket has been subject to devastating inroads. 
These laws have been passed not merely in states where such native Fascist 
groups as the Christian Americans have in the past guided the anti-labor 
deliberations of rural or semi-rural legislatures. 

They have been passed in such industrial states as Michigan, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and Missouri. Basic rights of workers which have been re- 
garded as sacred for generations have fallen victim to the machinations of 
anti-labor lobbies throughout our nation. 

With seemingly unlimited funds and mouthing the same slogans and 
dogmas based upon prejudice and hate, mysterious lobbies at strategic times 
have made their appearances in our state legislatures proposing identically 
worded legislation to strip workers of their basic rights. In some instances, 
as in the case of New Jersey, laws were actually passed for the purpose of 
breaking strikes during the pendency of such strikes. 

In Michigan, under the so-called Callahan Act, organized labor is subject 
to a system of thought control of unbelievable potentialities. Going far 
beyond any legitimate area in labor relations this law seeks to make free 
Americans fearful of using their civil liberties to express ideas considered 
dangerous by the Attorney General of the state or by any of the 83 prose- 
cuting attorneys in the 83 counties of the state. 

In contrast to the savagery of the attack upon labor has been the reac- 
tionary refusal of the employer-dominated legislatures to pass laws for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of the working people of those states. In all 
of the states which have sponsored anti-labor laws there has been a growing 
movement, in some instances successful, to rob working people of protections 
which have stood upon the books for years. 

The crying need for the enactment of progressive legislation dealing with 
minimum wages and hours, the abuse of the evil of injunctions, workmen’s 
compensation laws, unemployment insurance laws, laws to promote cheap 
housing, has been repeatedly ignored. In legislature after legislature we have 
seen a repetition, not merely of the callous indifference of Hooverism to 
human needs, but of the witch-hunt spirit of the 1920’s which produced so 
many. attempts to suppress liberty. 

Much of the legislative performance in the states during the past year 
is an ominous step forward on the road to Fascism. It must be stopped. We 
cannot afford to ignore the tremendous loss of freedom, the willful destruc- 
tion of social gains which have taken place and threaten to continue to take 
place in our own back yards. The fight against reaction and repression on 
the national scene must be accompanied by a fight to preserve our freedom 
and our social gains on the state level. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE GUINIER, United Public Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
brother delegates, I arise in support of this resolution and would like to 
bring to your attention a few facts that make it necessary that CIO through- 
out the nation shall take a real interest in what is happening in many of 
the state legislatures. I would like first to tell you about what has happened 
in New York State, a state that has a man that would like to pass legisla- 
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tion for all of the United States. In New York State Governor Dewey, 
when the teachers of Buffalo wanted wage increases, and when the state 
workers, who have been working without wage increases since 1945, made 
demands for some adjustment of wages, Dewey brought forth the Condon- 
Wadlin Act. This Act was masqueraded as though it were an anti-strike 
act. But it was not only an anti-strike act; it defined a strike in a way. 
that would make it impossible for workers in government service even to 
petition peacefully for a redress of their grievances. 

Mr. Dewey’s Condon-Wadlin Act said that any employe in the State of 
New York who absented himself from duty in order to improve his working 
conditions would be deemed on strike. That meant if any employe in the 
State of New York took time off to go to legislative sessions to try to pro- 
tect his interests he could be deemed on strike and summarily discharged. 

Mr. Dewey’s law, the Condon-Wadlin Act, further provided no supervisor 
could authorize an employe to be on strike, which meant no supervisor 
could authorize an employe to take time off to go before the legislative 
committee in the interests of the workers of the State of New York. 

It is a most vicious anti-labor piece of legislation that compares with 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and Dewey, the man in Albany, who would like to 
go to Washington, was the chief promulgator of that Condon-Wadlin Act. 

I would like to tell you what happened on the floor of the Legislature 
when this law came up. In the Senate in the State of New York one hour’s 
time was given to debate this most important Act. Dewey would not allow 
the Legislature to hold hearings on this Act; he railroaded it through; and 
on the floor the Republican majority leader got up and turned to the Demo- 
crats, who, I am proud to say, joined with the American Labor Party repre- 
sentatives in opposing this Act, and Mr. Fineberg, the majority leader, said 
anyone who voted against the Condon-Wadlin Act believed in anarchy, was 
a Communist and wanted to subvert the principles of Americanism. That 
was the kind of red-baiting that went on in the halls of the Legislature of 
the State of New York. But I am proud to say the fourteen Democrats and 
the members of the American Labor Party stood up against it and voted 
against the Condon-Wadlin Act. 

Some thirteen legislatures throughout this country have seen fit to take 
the lead from Dewey and have adopted similar legislation; and I say to the 
CIO that every state must join with all of the people, with AFL, with our 
own union, the United Public Workers, and you must join and give us the 
support to beat back these attacks on the rights of public workers, because 
once they can do anything to the public workers, they will do it to you in 
each and every one of your organizations, and the public workers need wage 
increases just as you need wage increases. 

In the Federal Government the wages have not been raised since 1946, 
and even then the wages were some 30 percent behind the cost of living rise. 
Since the end of the war public workers have gotten only a 25 percent wage 
increases, whereas the cost of living, by conservative Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, has gone up some 66 percent. It has been a similar situation in these 
various cities and municipalities. And when they have given increases in 
New York City they have given them with strings attached. Each and every 
worker in New York City now has $660.00 of his wages that is not his, but 
his only so long as the Board of Estimates decides he shall keep it. 

We cannot tolerate this intolerable condition in the public service. We 
must demand that people who work for the government must have adequate 
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wages, the right to join unions, they must have the right to be represented 
by their unions and they must have their grievances adequately taken up 
and resolved in a justified manner. 

In New York State we have gotten the unqualified support of. the State 
Industrial Union Council and various local Industrial Union Councils. In 
many other parts of the country we have received the same sort of support. 

We want you to go back and let your members know when we call on 
them for support we must get it, because unless we defend the right of work- 
ers in the public service all of our liberties will be endangered. I know we 
can depend on you and we are going back to organize these workers in the 
public service so we can obtain the various things we are entitled to for the 
services we render, and so unemployment insurance will be of a kind of 
which we can be proud. I know I can depend on your support. Thank you 
very much. 

DELEGATE WEBBER, Virginia State Industrial Union Council: I 
represent the state that is called the Mother of Presidents. I represent the 
state that gave to this nation Thomas Jefferson. 

In the State of Virginia within the last two years, under the domination 
of the Byrd machine, headed up by United States Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
we have had a flood of anti-labor legislation. 

In the 1946 session of the General Assembly, the oldest legislative body 
in our United States from the standpoint of colonial government, a bill was 
introduced saying this, that if the employes of the State of Virginia or of 
the countries or cities in Virginia endeavor to get living wages by using their 
labor power, they can be blacklisted for one entire year. When they first 
introduced that bill they were going to have the blacklist extend for a period 
of five years. As finally adopted it carries a one-year penalty. 

They did not stop there. If a group of the members of my own union, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, if in a given industry in that 
state, finding themselves confronted with a wage cut, those workers try to 
secure living wages and are unable to do so, and they go out on strike and 
walk back and forth on the picket line, yet a national representative of the 
Amalgamated may be unable, according to the law of the State of Virginia, to 
join them on that picket line and demonstrate the solidarity of their and 
my International organization. I would be immediately subject to the penalty 
of a fine and prison sentence. May I say to you we are already violating 
that law openly, and we are going to continue to do so until that law is 
declared unconstitutional. 

To other specific references. In a special session of the Virginia Assem- 
bly called just this last January, again under the domination of the Byrd 
machine, a bill was introduced and passed which declared not only that the 
closed shop is illegal but also the union shop and even the maintenance of 
membership. Now with the Taft-Hartley law in operation our Virginia law 
has the backing of the Federal government. 

Finally, the Virginia Assembly passed a law stating that if the em- 
ployes of the great public utilities of that state, in their endeavor to get living 
wages and then they see their only recourse is to the instrumentality of the 
strike, they first have to notify the Governor of the state, who recommends 
a conference with management; if management refuses, the union has to 
notify the Governor, and he recommends a second conference; and again if 
that conference bogs down, the union has to notify the Governor and he rec- 
ommends arbitration, and if the management refuses arbitration, then and 
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only then can the workers serve a notice of 30 days from that date that 
they are going out on strike. 

But that is not all. The state then has the power to take over the indus- 
try to recruit strikebreakers, and request employes—and imagine this, an 
electrician capable of handling high tension wires, imagine yourself being 
put in a position of being requested by the state to train a person while you 
are on that job to take your job after you finally go out on strike. Then 
when you finally go out on strike, are you allowed to picket? No. You 
cannot even tell a person that is going to take your job away you had a 
dream the night before he might be electrocuted as he handles those high 
tension wires. 

Members of the National CIO, we in Virginia CIO are carrying on an 
aggressive campaign to elect men and women to the Virginia Assembly to 
bring about the repeal of that law, and we assure you our cooperation, as 
you in your respective States battle with us to bring about a repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

The question was taken and the motion to adopt the resolution was 
carried. 

Resolution No. 14 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The Hoover Depression of 1929-33 put 15,000,000 people out of work. 
The American people, workers, farmers and small businessmen, paid a heavy 
price for the greed and folly of the reactionary groups in that period, includ- 
ing the Republican administrations of Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. 

Today we stand again on the brink of another 1929. The large monopolies 


have learned nothing from the past. 

Corporate profits in the first quarter of 1947 were higher than at any 
previous period in the history of this nation. In 1946, corporate profits after 
taxes were $12.5 billion. The all-time peak had been $10.3 billion in profits 
in 1943. At the present rate, corporate profits for 1947 will be in excess of 
$17 billion. Food and textile corporations have gouged the American people 
to a point that their profits have reached fantastic proportions. 

The policy of reactionary and large monopolies is scarcity and high prices 
even though this means an inevitable economic debacle. 

The cost of living continues to soar. The savings of low income groups 
have been completely exhausted. The purchasing power of present-day wages 
has been savagely cut through the sky-rocketing prices of food, clothing and 
shelter. 

The answer of Taft to this developing economic crisis is to “eat less.” 

These are the policies of men who see in the depression a means of de- 
stroying competition and of bringing labor to its knees through joblessness. 

The American people have had enough of such policies. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 

(1) The CIO, together with the great mass of industrial workers, farm- 
ers, merchants and professional people of our country, shall fight for the 
establishment of the economic bill of rights set forth by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and the enactment of a real full employment bill. 

We shall fight first and foremost for the right to a job. 

We shall fight for a Congress and Administration which shall guarantee 
the right to work. 
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We shall fight to establish as the overriding principle of national policy, 
that whenever private enterprise fails in its obligation to provide jobs for 
all those able and willing to work, the Government must take whatever steps 
may be necessary to provide full employment. 

(2) As a first step toward assuring full employment, the Government 
must protect the people’s purchasing power from further drain. This means 
immediate application of a streamlined Federal program of price control and 
rationing of food, clothing, and other basic commodities and services, includ- 
ing rigid rent control. This means restoration of free collective bargaining 
through free trade unions. This means elimination of discriminatory hiring 
practices, and of wage differentials based on color and sex. This means a 
Federal minimum wage law of 75c an hour. This means tax exemption for 
families whose income is below a health and decency standard. This means 
prompt steps towards establishment of the guaranteed annual wage to secure 
stability of income and employment. 

(3) As a second step, Government must protect the American people 
immediately from the effects of unemployment. This means unemployment 
insurance must be extended to every worker, with benefits raised to decent 
subsistence levels, adjusted according to the size of the family and maintained 
for the duration of the unemployment emergency or during the period of 
unemployment caused by a labor dispute. 

(4) As a third step, Government must increase employment opportuni- 
ties through expansion of production in basic industries, such as steel; through 
public housing construction; through public works like the Missouri Valley 
Authority and the St. Lawrence Seaway; through aid to farmers and small 
business; through vigorous anti-trust action to break up artificial monopoly 
restrictions on production and employment; and through fostering scientific 
research to develop substitutes for our rapidly disappearing mineral resources. 

(5) As a fourth step, the Government must develop an over-all farm 
program to assure equitable distribution of farm income. It must also adopt 
a food stamp plan to make available to low income individuals vitally needed 
foods. This should include the conservation of natural resources, including 
preservation of the fertile soil which produces abundant crops. 

(6) Finally, the Government should adopt a national health insurance 
public health program and provide appropriations to build new hospitals and 
assure Federal aid to education in order to provide national educational 
opportunities to all. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE RIEVE, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, at 
the very outset let me say I am rising in support of the resolution. I want 
to make that very plain, because I don’t want at the end of my remarks to be 
called by the President and asked whether I am for or against that reso- 
lution. 

On May 17 of this year the President of the CIO appointed a Full 
Employment Committee. That’ committee consists of Philip Murray, chair- 
man; Jacob Potofsky, Walter Reuther, Albert Fitzgerald and myself. For 
good or evil—for me, for evil—the chairman has assigned me to do all the 
leg work on that committee. The purpose of this committee is to coordinate 
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the economic policy and program of the CIO, to meet and make recom- 
mendations to the Council of Economic Advisors, so they can plan for full 
employment. 

Perhaps it is well to refresh our memory that in the late days of our late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt he recommended to Congress that Congress 
pass a full employment bill. Briefly that bill, or, the request on the part of 
the President, was that if and when private employment is unable to absorb 
our working population and give them work that the Government would step 
in and do so. President Truman reiterated that recommendation to Congress 
and Congress after long delay passed an emasculated full employment bill 
which has no relation to full employment whatsoever. It appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Senators and Representatives, with Senator Taft as 
chairman, to conduct hearings to find out how to bring about full employ- 
ment. The law provides that this committee is to make a report to Congress 
in January when Congress is in session. The committee never met until about 
May and never made its report. 

We have met with the Council of Economic Advisers and we urged them 
to adopt a bold policy on the question of monopoly, but the Council has been 
hesitating on blueprinting our economy so we may have full employment. 

Let me at this juncture say I believe, by and large, we have reached 
full employment in this country of ours. There are about 142,000,000 in this 
country of ours and over 60,000,000 people today are being fully employed, 
so We have reached this magical 60,000,000 jobs for our people. But unless 
something is done full employment is going to create the type of situation 
that it will be impossible to maintain the full employment, because the 
fruits of full employment are not distributed as equitably as they should be. 
An increasing part of the products of full employment is going into profits 
and high salaries of the people that least need them, and an ever-increasing 
amount of the food products from our full employment goes to the people 
who have the purchasing power. 

We have appeared before the Joint Congressional Committee on Eco- 
nomics last July and protested against the inactivities of that committee. 
We have assisted our unions throughout the country in their preparations 
for a hearing before the Central Committee that is now conducting hearings 
on what causes the high cost of living. 

I think that if we want to be frank with ourselves we must admit that 
as far as the price situation is concerned it is getting out of balance more 
every day, and nothing is being done to bring back price control. We have 
advocated before Congressional Committees and before the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors that they boldly recommend that price control and rationing 
be established in our national economy, but all of this has been of no avail. 


While it is true that perhaps by and large the people of the country are 
a little better off today than they were prior to the war, the per capita 
consumption of food, for instance, has increased between 8 and 10 percent 
above the pre-war levels; the per capita consumption of clothing has in- 
creased about 5 percent above that period; but now high prices are dis- 
criminating against the people and the result is that the increased food 
consumption and the increased clothing consumption is not going where it 
ought to go. 
’ This question of full employment is so inclusive that one could spend 
considerable time discussing it, and obviously when one talks about full 
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employment one cannot help but also touch on such subject matters as the 
Taft-Hartley bill and all the other bills that have passed the various legis- 
latures. 

These bills have not been designed to create full employment but rather 
they. have been designed as abstacles to the formation of powerful labor 
unions, and only through powerful labor unions can we bring about full 
employment. As a matter of fact, it is my candid opinion that the CIO 
through its affiliated unions has already saved this country a depression. 
By our moves to increase wages in the last couple of years we have pre- 
vented a tailspin in our economy. Not so long ago when on the verge of 
that kind of a tailspin, it was only through the activity of our unions in 
raising wages that our economy righted itself again. 

As I said before, the Taft-Hartley law and all the State laws, have been 
designed to weaken unions, and consequently the unions could not exercise 
‘the same type of strength in their wage struggles. We have been concerning 
ourselves so far at this convention with the major national legislation in that 
respect, namely, the Taft-Hartley law, but let me remind you that there are 
at least about thirty States that have all kinds of State legislation that hin- 
ders the development of our trade union movement. We have excited our- 
selves, and rightly so, about the reinauguration of injunctions under the Taft- 
Hartley law. My own union has not been free from injunctions during the past 
five or six years. We have been getting them by the bucketful in all of our 
strike situations, whatever they may be. True enough, these injunctions have 
not ben Federal injunctions but they have been State injunctions limiting our 
people in the number of pickets: and the distance they have to be from the 
mill gates, and so forth and so on. That is all a part and parcel of the strug- 
gle to have full employment or not to have full employment, because some 
powers in this country of ours are reconciled to the fact that what they need 
in this country is a pool of unemployment, that as long as there is going to 
be full employment the workers are going to assert their rights, but as soon 
as there is created a pool of unemployment then there is going to be the 
usual competition and they are going to have a free hand. That is what we 
must avoid. If our economy is to survive, if.we mean what we say about this 
so-called free enterprise system, which is neither free nor enterprising, be- 
cause when we have industry that refuses to expand capacities, in my opinion 
it is neither enterprising nor free, and all down the line you have signs that 
they are hindering our economy. 

I am not one of those that visualizes a depression and collapse of our 
economy overnight. As long as we are going to ship food to the starving 
people throughout the world our economy perhaps will go on in pretty good 
shape, but once it stops or is materially curtailed, then we are in for head- 
aches; and, frankly, all the props, the decline of the purchasing power of 
the people that accumulated during the war period when people could not 
get what they needed, all of these props are being eliminated one by one, and 
unless we do something about it we most likely will get ourselves in trouble. 

I don’t want to prolong this discussion, but I cannot impress too strongly 
on all of us that while we have achieved, reasonably speaking, full employ- 
ment—I don’t mean to say there are no people out of jobs, and what is more 
important, a good many of them are working only parttime because of lack 
of materials, or for some other reasons—but while we have achieved, by. and 
large, full employment, we cannot relax, we must see we continue to agitate, 
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that we continue to prod Congress so they will do something about it so 
we continue and improve that employment. 

I am one of those who believes, in America at least, private enterprise 
will survive for a long time to come, but it is my humble opinion it is not 
going to be the so-called free enterprise, but that enterprise must be some- 
how, somewhere regulated. Now take that as you will. Congress will have 
to come to a realization that the more food we ship you cannot permit 
so-called free enterprise to take care of that situation. 

It is not so much the cost—oh, they say the farmer is making all the 
money, and the worker is making all the money—your basic food commodi- 
ties, they are rising, not as a result of the farmer getting it or the workers 
getting it, but as a result of speculation, which has absolutely nothing to do 
with the cost of production. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope our CIO unions will take this question of full 
employment to heart, because if we are not able to continue the employ- 
ment we have and expand it, we may be in for some trouble, even though 
the trouble may not be here tomorrow or the next day, but it is in the 
making. 

The question was taken and the motion to adopt the resolution was 
carried. 

CIMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next two resolutions 
which will be considered together are Resolutions 7 on page 12, Cost of Liv- 
ing, and Resolution No. 8 on Housing and Rent Control on page 13. 


Resolution No. 7 
COST OF LIVING 


Our national economy is in the grip of a deepening inflationary crisis. 
Led by skyrocketing food prices the cost of everyday commodities has reached 
unheard-of heights. Millions of Americans, in order to meet living expenses, 
have seen their hard-earned savings disappear. Living standards are being 
seriously impaired, with families finding it impossible to take care of their 
health needs. 

Savings, which increased to almost one-quarter of disposable income dur- 
ing the war years, have already dropped to about one-twelfth. The cost of 
food, the major expense of every working man’s family, has increased more 
than 40 percent during the past year. 

For the 1947 corporate profits after taxes are at the rate of $18,- 
000,000,000 as compared with the wartime figure of less than $10,000,000,000 
in 1943, and a little over $8,000,000,000 in the peacetime boom year of 1929. 

The inordinate profits of the packers and the food processing corporations 
and speculation on the grain markets have created price inflation of food 
items which menaces the welfare of our people. 

Controlled monopoly prices dominate our entire economic system which 
make possible heartless profiteering at the expense of all the people and a 
hastening of depression and mass misery. 

These facts have given the lie to the false propaganda that wages have 
caused the economic plight in which the American people now find themselves. 

The arrogant refusal of the steel industry to expand its capacity threatens 
to inflict a fatal wound on our economy. The monopolists in the steel industry 
have combined with restrictions of capacity the monopoly practice of con- 
trolling and limiting production and distribution. 
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Unless immediate and bold steps are taken to curb our present inflation, 
collapse will inevitably follow and our entire people will be engulfed in 
untold misery and chaos. 

At the same time, organized labor in the face of the drive to degrade their 
living standards will continue its unremitting fight through collective bargain- 
ing for wage increases to lighten the burden which the reactionaries seek to 
impose upon the people; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the President call for an immediate session of 
Congress for the purpose of re-establishing price control on all commodities 
and rationing for food, clothing and other necessities of life; 

(2) That at such Congressional session an adequate tax program must be 
legislated to recapture speculative and excess profits; 

(3) That legislation must be promptly enacted to eliminate margins on 
the grain exchanges; 

(4) That a realistic attack upon monopoly in our basic industries must 
be made to prevent the strangulation of our economy through monopoly 
prices, curtailed production and distribution, and the creation of scarcity for 
profiteering purposes. 


Resolution No. 8 
HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


In the present session of Congress a bipartisan coalition of reactionary 
members of both the Republican and Democratic parties has surrendered 
completely to the will of the real estate lobby. The last vestige of the 
government’s emergency housing program has been eliminated. At the 
same time, the rent control law has been loaded with crippling amendments, 
mainly associated with the names of Wolcott and Taft, which have opened 
the door to immediate increases in rents, decreed a rapid end to all pre- 
tense of rent control, and weakened even the meager present protections 
against widespread eviction. 

Merely to alleviate the worst hardship cases alone, this nation needs 
the construction of a minimum of one million new houses per year. The 
callous and irresponsible course of conduct of this Congress has resulted 
in a situation in which the number of houses placed in construction this 
year is far below the minimum needed figure. In spite of the optimistic 
claims and propaganda of the building industry, thousands of families 
are daily joining the ranks of those in desperate need of housing facilities. 

While thus destroying any hope of new construction at a rate suff- 
cient to meet even the most critical aspects of the shortage, the actions 
of this Congress with respect to the rent control law threatens to place 
even those persons now fortunate enough to have some shelter at the abso- 
lute mercy of their landlords. The new rent control law has resulted in 
an immediate and sharp nation-wide rent rise, a developing crisis in evic- 
tions throughout the nation, and the threat of unlimited skyrocketing of 
rentals when controls are completely eliminated. : 

The national housing dilemma has reached a state of such great and 
immediate emergency that even the excellent long-range measures which 
would have been provided by the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill are now obso- 
lete and incapable of dealing with the emergency needs of the people; now, 
therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That CIO calls upon the President, as a major item for 
which the convening of a special session of Congress is essential, to insist 
upon the immediate enactment of legislation to 

(1) Extend federal rent controls beyond the time limits now set for 
their termination; strengthen and repair the anti-eviction sections of the law 
so as to make them truly effective; eliminate the fraudulent 15 percent “vol- 
untary” rent increase provisions; and restore the enforcement powers of 
the Rent Administrator. 

(2) Provide a large-scale program for the construction of rental hous- 
ing by the Federal Government, acting through existing local housing author- 
ities with sufficient subsidy to house all Americans, without respect to race, 
creed, or economic status, who cannot now secure adequate shelter within 
their means at today’s exorbitant costs. 

(3) Reinstitute the program of government assistance, financial and 
otherwise, to manufacturers of industrially-built low-cost housing. 

(4) Re-institute the program of limitations on non-residential con- 
struction, and allocation and channeling of materials into residential con- 
struction. : 

(5) Give to the present occupants of existing publicly built war-housing 
projects prior consideration in the disposition of such projects. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 15 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Twelve years ago our nation took its first halting step toward the estab- 
lishment of a social security program. It was a step long overdue. We were 
far behind most other advanced industrial nations of the world. Even the law 
which we then passed provided benefits and coverage far below the needs of 
our industrial system. 

Since 1935, the year of the passage of our Social Security Act, we have 
made only very slight advances in our legislation. 


(1) Since 1939 we have not changed the level of old age and survivors’ 
benefits, despite an overwhelming rise in living costs. 

(2) Our nation provides no insurance to protect our people against the 
costs of medical care and to sustain them during periods of illness. The inade- 
quacy of the medical care available to American workers is a source of inesti- 
mable weakness to our entire nation. 

(3) Our unemployment insurance protection is handicapped by a complex 
variety of laws in the various states, most of which provide totally inadequate 
levels and periods of payments. 

(4) Hundreds of thousands of workers are denied any coverage under 
both our national and state laws. These include agricultural workers, domes- 
tic workers, members of non-profit organizations, self-employed small busi- 
nessmen and farmers, and government employes. 

The 80th Congress has taken not a single constructive step toward alle- 
viation of these fundamental sources of weakness, affecting not merely our 
social security system but our entire economic structure. This nation cannot 
long tolerate such neglect of the well-being of its people; now, therefore, 
be it 
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RESOLVED, That: 


(1) The CIO recognizes as one of its major continuing legislative tasks 
the speeding of action toward establishment of a strong, unified national sys- 
tem of social insurance, protecting the American people against the economic 
hazards of illness, death, and unemployment, to the end that the people of 
this nation may realize the full benefits of the economic bill of rights so 
eloquently set before us by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


(2) We denounce and oppose legislation such as that which has been in- 
troduced by Senators Taft, Smith, Ball, and Donnell to reduce the national 
health program to the level of a charity relief project. We urge that a true 
national health insurance program be enacted along the lines of legislation 
which has been introduced by Senators Murray, Wagner, Pepper, Chavez, 
Taylor, and McGrath to provide for the safeguarding of the health of the 
people of America through 4n orderly system of national health protection, 
establishing such protection as a part of the right and heritage of the people 
of a strong democratic nation. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 16 
TAX POLICY 


During the first session of the 80th Congress, determined efforts have 
repeatedly been made by representatives of corporate interests and high- 
income groups, to secure a revision of our tax laws in the direction of still 
greater reductions in the taxes on higher incomes while giving only trivial 
relief to wage earners, white-collar workers, and low-income groups generally. 

In an era of staggering price burdens and ever-increasing difficulty en- 
countered by low and middle income groups in meeting their problems of 
food, clothing, and shelter, there is a need for revision of tax policy. Such 
revision, however, must not be in the direction of a tax grab for the rich. 

It must provide adequate revenues for government operation, to be 
secured on a basis of true ability to pay and on a basis which will preserve 
and strengthen our economy and not spread misery and starvation. 

Our tax policy must be founded on a recognition that the lowest income 
levels, in which the pressure of inflation and rising costs is felt first and 
hardest, must be protected and sustained as a source of purchasing power 
for the output of our productive enterprise. 

Now, therefore, the CIO reaffirms its program for a sound tax policy: 


(1) Greater exemptions from taxation must be provided so as to relieve 
the tax burdens of the lowest income group. These exemptions should be 
$1,500 for an individual, $3,000 for a married couple and $500 for each 
dependent. 

(2) Tax rates on the lowest taxable income groups must be reduced. 

(3) Present corporate, normal, and surtax rates must be continued 
with special provision, however, for relief of small business enterprises. 
Special taxes must be provided to curb the loot of profiteers and speculators. 
Undistributed profits must be subjected once more to appropriate taxation. 

(4) Loopholes in present tax laws must be eliminated by assuring 
proper taxation on incomes from presently tax-exempt federal, state, and 
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local securities, by requiring mandatory joint returns of husband and wife 
and by integrating the estate and gift taxes. 

(5) Any and all forms of sales and wage taxes must be rejected. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 17 
VETERANS 


Only two years have passed since millions of men and women started 
the homeward movement from the grim tasks of a war in which they had 
risked their lives for the preservation of our way of life. During the 
war years, representatives of all political parties and all groups in our 
nation had given to these members of our fighting forces sweeping promises 
and high hopes of a happy return to peaceful employment, to educational 
opportunities and to a decent family life and good living conditions. 

Those promises have not been performed and those hopes have not 
been fulfilled. Housing shortages and daily evictions mounting into the 
thousands rank high on the list of betrayals of the hopes of the veterans. 
The list includes, in addition, inadequate provisions for education, lack 
of real on-the-job and apprenticeship training, serious limitations on the 
availability of readjustment allowances for veterans unable to find employ- 
ment. 

The CIO Convention in 1946 passed a resolution stating ten major 
items of necessity in an affirmative program for veterans. These proposals 
covered only the minimum basic needs of our former servicemen. The 
80th Congress has not enacted a single item of this program into law. 
On the contrary, the legislation on veterans’ matters which the leadership 
of this Congress has permitted to see the light of day has been part of 
a Congressional program which marks in net effect a betrayal of the interests 
of the veterans. 

The veteran shares with the rest of the nation an interest and con-¢ 
cern in the general economic and social conditions which determine whether 
we have jobs or unemployment, decent standards of living or privation, 
social legislation and medical care or avoidable illness and disability, adequate 
housing or trailer and slum accommodations. 

In addition, however, the nation has a special stake in the well-being 
of the veteran. He is entitled to full restitution and protection against 
the loss of any of his rights, benefits and opportunities of which he may 
have been deprived as a result of his absence from civilian life. Moreover, 
a nation which fails to take steps to guarantee a full and sound integra- 
tion of our veterans into our economic, social and political life, and which 
fails to accord to them the fruits of the victory so dearly earned, risks 
widespread disillusionment and risks the strength and health of its entire. 
economic structure. 

Organized labor and the CIO recognize and accept a complete com- 
munity of interest with the veteran in the satisfaction of his needs and 
aspirations. Over a quarter of our own membership is composed of vet- 
erans. Whether in or out of our ranks, the demand of the veteran for jobs, 
security, housing, education, and a decent standard of living is identical 
With the needs and demands of the labor movement. We join with the 
veterans in or out of the labor movement in a common struggle for common 
ends; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges its renewed support for (1) full 
protection for the job rights of veterans, including full accumulated 
seniority for all time spent in service, all promotions and increases which 
they would have received had they not been in service, and full vacation 
benefits for every veteran, commencing in the year of his return. 

(2) A housing program calculated to assure immediate large-scale con- 
struction of decent low-cost homes. 

(3) Increased benefits for disabled veterans and their dependents; 
special contractual arrangements between unions and management to pro- 
vide jobs for disabled veterans with due provision for matching job require- 
ments to the capabilities of the handicapped. 


(4) Make the GI Bill of Rights fully effective in the protection of vet- 
erans’ interests by 

(a) Repealing the unfair and indefensible time limits which the 80th 
Congress has imposed upon the benefits of the GI Bill by virtue of Public 
Law 239. 

(b) Increase subsistence allowances for student-veterans and for vet- 
erans taking on-the-job and apprenticeship training. 

(c) Remove the recently imposed and unjustified limit which prevents 
a married veteran’s subsistence allowance and in-training income from 
totaling more than $200 a month. 

(d) Assure unemployment insurance to veterans in a minimum amount 
of $25 a week, payable for the duration of their unemployment for a period 
up to two years if necessary, including veterans who are out of work as 
a result of a labor dispute. 

(e) Assure full use of the on-the-job and apprenticeship training pro- 
visions of the GI Bill of Rights with adequate safeguards to prevent sub- 
*sidization of industry or fraud upon the veterans. 

(f) More liberal and effective provision for direct loans to veterans to 
purchase homes, businesses, and farms, operating through a veterans’ equiva- 
lent of the RFC. 

(5) Real veteran priority in the purchase of surplus properties and 
special provision for the sale of these properties in units small enough to 
bring them within the reach of all veterans. 

(6) Amendment of the mustering-out pay bill to furnish retroactive 
coverage to veterans who were discharged to resume essential civilian occu- 
pations during the war. 

(7) Appropriation of sufficient funds to the Veterans Administration 
to permit rapid completion of VA studies essential to the payment of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance dividends, enlargement of VA hospital facili- 
ties and services and of its staff of professional workers and counsellors, 
and reduction of delay and red tape. 

(8) Democratization of the armed forces, including elimination of 
unwarranted special privilege or caste distinctions and reform of the present 
outmoded and unjust court-martial system, with special attention to the 
condition of our forces of occupation abroad. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 18 
VALLEY DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITIES 


WHEREAS, (1) The experiment in regional planning inaugurated by 
the New Deal in the valley of Tennessee River under the direction of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has proved to be an unqualified success. It is 
one of the great social achievements of the American Government and the 
American people. It has eliminated floods, harnessed vast hydro-electric 
power resources, provided efficient river transportation, developed a substan- 
tial phosphate fertilizer industry, replenished the soil and launched a valley- 
wide program of soil conservation, and initiated a measure of reforestation. 
Its contribution in electric power development made possible the expansion 
of the aluminum industry which was vital to our victory in the recent war. 
It represents the best in integrated resource planning and stabilization for 
the benefit of the people of the region and the nation as a whole. 

(2) The expansion of electric power facilities which follows such regional 
development results in an increase in industries, a rise in population, a growth 
in existing cities, and the establishment of new cities. Unprecedented oppor- 
tunities are in this way created for the planning of industrial developments 
and for laying out new communities in line with the real needs and desires of 
the people of the region. Beginning with the task of harnessing the river, we 
move out into the planned utilization of regional resources, and beyond into 
the field of city planning, the orderly development of well-arranged com- 
munities, the sound choice of locations for industrial plants, and rational 
decisions about the size of those plants and the communities to which they 
give rise. All these elements are rightfully part of an integrated policy of 
regional planning and development. 


(3) The time has now come to apply the experiences gained in the TVA 
in other regions in our country. The TVA principles are applicable in all our 
great river basins: the valleys of the Missouri, Columbia, upper Mississippi, 
Ohio, Cumberland, and the Arkansas, as well as many smaller rivers like the 
Alabama and the Connecticut and regions like the Central Valley in California 
and the Lake Erie-Ohio waterway. 


(4) Of immediate and pressing interest is the situation along the 
Missouri River. The Missouri valley has been losing population at a rapid 
rate because of floods, erosion, and aridity. The Army Engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau have advanced incomplete and unsatisfactory plans for 
the lower and upper valleys, respectively. The plans are unsound in many 
fundamental respects. It has proved impossible to combine them into one 
integrated operation. Nothing less than a Missouri Valley Authority with 
jurisdiction over the entire river can develop the comprehensive program 
necessary to solve all the problems of this valley. In this region a well- 
considered program for reclaiming the arid lands in the west on a family- 
farm basis must be added to the flood control, navigation, and electrification 
features of the TVA; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention goes on record in support of the 
TVA, commending its great achievement, and urging that its autonomy and 
freedom of corporate action be protected; 

(2) We call for the application of the TVA principles in all the other 
great river valleys and similar regions throughout the country. 
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(3) We specifically endorse the legislation introduced in Congress by 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana, providing for the establishment of a 
Missouri Valley Authority based on TVA principles in the great basin of 
the Missouri River. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the 
resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE JOHN BROPHY, Industrial Union Council: Mr. President, 
it seems to-me that we might give some little attention to this resolution. 
I think the CIO as a whole is to be congratulated in giving a strong lead 
to the country on the question of unified river basin development, and par- 
ticularly to the proposal for a Missouri Valley Authority. 

Almost three years ago following the Chicago convention the CIO set 
up a Missouri Valley Authority, composed of representatives from the various 
State Councils in the great Missouri Valley, and some other members of our 
International Union. Since that time this committee has attempted to bring 
to the attention of our membership some of the important phases of this great 
project. The Councils in the Valley have given much support. This commit- 
tee has carried the arguments in favor of setting up an authority not only to 
the general public in the Valley but also to the country at large when appear- 
ing before congressional committees, in which a bill for the Missouri Valley 
Authority was under consideration. 

In addition to all this our committee has helped set up a Regional Valley 
Committee composed of representatives of various groups within the Valley. 
On this committee I am not only representative of the CIO but also repre. 
sentative of the AFL, the Farmers’ Union and other farm organizations 
as well as other public bodies representing the professional and _ business 
interests throughout that great region. 

While it is true that considerable progress has been made in developing 
public opinion in support of a Missouri Valley Authority, we have also been 
confronted with a great deal of opposition from special privileges—the pub- 
lic utilities, the railroad interests, and others. They have placed obstacles in 
the way of creating confusion in connection with this subject. So it is not 
easy to push this great idea forward. We know something of what occurred 
in the attempt to set up a Tennessee Valley Authority. It required a long 
campaign of education, and political organization to bring about a piece of 
legislation. Then the implementing of that legislation is a constant strug- 
gle on the part of those concerned with the common weal, as against those 
concerned with special privilege. 

All this attempts to do is apply the principles of the TVA to the Mis- 
souri Valley. First of all, the TVA idea always includes a comprehensive 
river control plan for the entire region. The program is, first of all, a well- 
organized, integrated engineering project. It provides for complete flood 
control from the upper tributaries to the mouth of the river; for the ful 
development of river navigation, and provides for irrigation and reclamation 
in the arid valleys like the upper Missouri River; and above all, for the 
production of the maximum quantity of electric power, produced and dis 
tributed through publicly owned and cooperatively owned facilities, and made 
available to all the people. Nothing but a single authority, with compre 
hensive power to plan and carry out our plan throughout the valley can 
do this job on a sound engineering basis. 
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Secondly, there is the question of conservation and cultivation of re- 
sources other than the river itself. So, conservation has become imperative 
in this country, which cannot be neglected if we are to avoid a serious threat 
to our people. 

: Extensive reforestation is equally necessary. Soil conservation and 
reforestation will affect in the quantity of silt collected in the rivers for 
flood control and power. 

The proper use of mineral resources, for example, phosphate rock 
» — deposits used to produce fertilizer, is another part of the valley develop- 
- — ment idea. We need to place more emphasis upon the resources and con- 

| servation and cultivation, as we set up our authorities and put them into 
operation. 

Third, the plan of new cities which will rise in the proper development 
of electricity and other resources, is something that we should be thinking 
about. The Missouri Valley has been losing population. If the Authority 
is set up and cheap electric power produced, floods controlled, and forests 
developed, it will gain in population. Old cities will grow and new ones will 
be founded. 

The CIO has long favored a national program of city decentralization. 
We favor planning communities of moderate size, like those which have 
| been operated in some instances by the shipbuilders and other CIO unions, in 
y which people can get acquainted and run their own affairs. 

Finally, if we are going to build communities in which people can really 
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y live satisfactory lives, we are going to have to do a considerable amount of 
y: industrial planning. We must spread our communities, and keep them down to 
f a reasonable size. We must spread out the industrial plants. Where we set r 
s up valley authorities we will be in a position to influence decisions in those 
. matters which are made entirely by boards of directors of corporations. 
Industrial planning, along with community planning, should be a part of 
8 the over-all program developed by such authorities. 
a Only in this way, by. harnessing the rivers and conserving the resources 
b can we go forward constructively. Power from hydro-electric facilities 
: should be distributed in compliance with industrial planning. 
s' This is but a brief summary of four of the important phases of river 
ng basin development, as I see it. We feel sure that our educational work will 
of develop all of these angles in much greater detail as time goes on, so that 
g- all our members and the general public may come to have a full under- 
bd standing of their significance. 

I trust that these policies will also be more fully highlighted in our 
is- political work, because in this way people will bet a better idea of our long- 
ive range objectives. 
ell- Let me say further that Senator James Murray, who has introduced 
ood the Missouri Valley bill based upon TVA ideas, has done an outstanding 
full job with the limited resources to develop this idea. Senator Murray is a 
jon great liberal, a man who has defended many progressive ideas in the form 
the of measures before the national Congress, and he is now and has been for 
dis- some time conducting public hearings in the valley in order to develop public 
ade sentiment behind this idea. 
are This resolution provides for the endorsement of Senator James Murray 
can 


on the Missouri Valley. I am sure in the next few months, in the next year 
or two we will get a widespread discussion of this great bill and this great 
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idea. The resolution that is now before you is a step in that direction. I 











































thank you. th 
DELEGATE JOHN CLARK, International Union of Mine, Mill and in 
Smelter Workers: Mr. President, I rise in support of the resolution. I come 
from a State where there will be an extreme battle next election. Senator up 
James Murray, who comes from Montana, will be opposed by all the indus- mi 
trial factions in the State, particularly Anaconda and the Montana Power tir 
Company. 
It is a matter that everybody must get behind, because the one who is of 
sponsoring this bill may lose if we do not put all of our resources and all 
of our ambition behind him, because they are out to get Senator Murray so 
because of this bill. It has already been advertised over the State of Mon- me 
tana that these particular industries will get rid of him because of him 
promoting the Missouri Valley Authority. It is not only a matter of morals, 
but a matter of political aspirations, that we must back Senator Murray 
in order to put him back in Congress. If we lose him we lose any thought of 
a Missouri Valley Authority, because he is the man that this fight is cen- ing 
tered around. I urge the passage of this resolution. son 
Much more is required than appears in the resolution. As a matter of nee 
fact, after the last war there were some six hundred projects under REA, thir 
which would bring in millions of hours of manpower because of the electrical org 
appliances used. It means cheap power to build these REA and other projects, Del 
So it is not only a matter of good policy legislation, but it is a matter of wit 
work for most of our oganizations. It means mining copper. It means the 
fabrication of copper and other materials to go into these projects. Ing. 
I urge the support of this resolution primarily in support of Senator gate 
Murray. og 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, I move the : 
adoption of the resolution. 
The resolution was adopted. 
Resolution No. 20 pa 
CHILD LABOR bor 
WHEREAS, (1) According to recent reports there are two million 
boys and girls 14 through 17 years of age at work in factories, restaurants, 
stores, street trades, industrialized agriculture, and other occupations; many 
of the 14 and 15 year olds, as well as the 16 and 17 year olds, having left i 
school to become full-time workers; and in lay 
(2) Frequent accidents to minors employed in industry and commer- benef 
cialized agriculture continue to occur, with tragic loss of life and limb, 1 
to children who ought not to be employed in dangerous occupations; and th 
(3) Child labor constitutes unfair cheap competition and is a constant een 
threat to the wage standards of organized labor; and unjus 
(4) Widespread child-labor is unfair to the children of America who T 
are deprived of an equal chance for health and education; and Fair | 
(5) The 80th Congress of the United States cut appropriations by mono] 
more than 50 percent for the Federal child-labor program, including en- waged 
forcement of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stenterty Act; ers, 
now, therefore, be it a pret 
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RESOLVED, That (1) the CIO work for legislation that will broaden 
the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover all 
interstate commerce and industrial agriculture; 

(2) The CIO work for state legislation that will bring child-laborelaws 
up to a standard that fully protect young workers from harmful employ- 
ment, including a minimum age of 16 for employment in factories, at any 
time, and for all employment during school hours; 

(3) The CIO support adequately appropriations for the enforcement 
of State and Federal child-labor legislation and regulation; 

(4) The CIO work for the expansion cf public employment services 
so as to make possible a high quality of employment counseling and place- 
ment services to all young people in need of them. 

The resolution was adopted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to interrupt the proceed- 
ings for just a minute to inform the delegation that he has been advised that 
some disturbances have occurred outside. the building where an agent of a 
newspaper has been selling papers during the mornings and afternoons. I 
think it is very bad practice on the part of any delegate representing any 
organization in this convention to interfere with the sale of a newspaper. 
Delegates may exercise the right to refuse to buy a paper if they do not agree 
with it, but to me it is altogether reprehensible for delegates representing 
the CIO affiliates to interfere with the sale of a newspaper outside this build- 
ing. I am therefore taking advantage of this opportunity to advise our dele- 
gates, people representing our unions, to refrain from interfering with any 
one who may be selling a newspaper outside this building. Stop it and stop 
it now. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next two resolutions to 
be considered together are the Resolution No. 21 on page 28 dealing with 
Agriculture Labor and Resolution 27 on page 33 dealing with Farm and La- 
bor Unity. 


Resolution No. 21 
AGRICULTURE LABOR 


Today millions of workers engaged in the food-processing industry and 
in large-scale industrialized agriculture continue to be denied even the limited 
benefits guaranteed by federal and state laws to other types of workers. 

The profiteering titans in the food industry, draping about themselves 
the mantle of “farmers,’’ have made of their underpaid workers second- 
class citizens outside of the protection of the law. Although profits in this 
industry have reached unprecedented peaks, the workers continue to suffer 
unjust and inhuman discrimination. 

They are denied even the pitiful benefits of such legislation as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Social Security Act. The powerful food 
monopolies of the country, through their Congressional spokesmen, have 
waged unremitting war upon the living standards of these underpaid work- 
ers. Legislative attacks upon the rights of these workers have served as 
a pretext for attacking other groups of workers throughout the nation. 
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In all of our basic legislation, as a result of the lobbying of the powerful 
food industry in this country and the demagogic appeal of their political 
spokesmen, the term “agricultural worker” is constantly being broadened 
to include more and more workers in purely industrial occupations, thus 
threatening all workers with the same discrimination practiced against 
agricultural workers. 

The continued existence of these discriminations against millions of 
agricultural workers threatens the standards won by. organized industrial 
labor and the living standards of all workers. A society based upon dis- 
crimination in favor of special interest groups threatens the welfare of all 
of our people. 

We pledge our full support to a campaign through Congress and other 
appropriate agencies to end the discriminations that force agricultural 
workers to live at substandard levels and which create a threat to the 
- standards of all workers. 





















Resolution No. 27 
FARMER-LABOR UNITY 










WHEREAS, (1) A time of crisis is approaching for most of the farmers 
of America. This time of crisis is the direct result of the unbalance of profits 
in relation to wages and of the lowered purchasing power of the workers of 
America. The farmers of America are faced with the prospect of losing their 
market. Again they will be confronted with the nightmare of a collapse of 
prices, land values and shrinking demand; and 

(2) There is every apparent indication that this new national farm dis- 
aster is coming upon us with accelerating speed. Despite this, reactionary 
farm “leaders” representing the interest of a small section of the upper crust 
of the rural population, are still hard at work in a bitter crusade against labor 
unions. If these reactionaries achieve their ends it will not only endanger 
the trade union movement, but it will intensify the farm crisis; and 

(3) The farmers are confronted by the same industrial monopolistic 
practices and prices as the workers in the purchase of the goods and services 
they need; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: (1) That the Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges 
to continue and expand its program of working for closer unity with the rank 
and file of farmers of America and with progressive farm organizations in 
particular; 

(2) That this Convention determine to make every effort that emphasis 
be placed on building “grass roots” unity of workers and farmers and urge 
locals in rural areas to make the question of knowing the farmers and their 
problems one of their special orders of. business; 

(3) That we support every effort of the farm population to forestall the 
coming disaster by throwing the full strength of the unions in back of legisla- 
tion designed to help the farmer, such as adequate credit facilities, electrifica- 
tion programs, soil conservation, rural slum clearance projects, rural health 
plans and educational projects, adequate crop insurance; 

(4) That this Convention endorse the fight of the family-type farmer 
against the corporation-owned farms and the reactionary spokesmen of these 
corporations; 
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(5) That this Convention continue to press the campaign of informing 
the farmer of the problems of labor so that the farmer may more fully 
realize that the CIO is his ally in a fight against the common monopolistic 
enemy and ways and means be developed to facilitate the distribution of 
farm products directly to the people; and 

(6) That this Convention call upon its affiliated unions to cooperate with 
labor and farm organizations for the purpose of meeting our mutual problems. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolutions. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HOMER AYRES, United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers: Mr. President, farmers not only till the soil and produce the food 
and fiber that the people need but they also go to the polls and vote. The 
80th Congress is a demonstration that many of the farmers have not voted 
in accordance with the interests of labor and in their own best interests. 

Roughly speaking, the farmers elect about two-thirds of the lawmakers 
in this country. The reason that farmers vote the way they do is because 
they have been literally submerged with propaganda put out by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, and other anti- 
labor organizations. So they have voted for lawmakers who are committed 
to a program of putting labor in its place. 

The State of Illinois, for example, has a farm industry program. The 
Chamber of Commerce in the State of Illinois has an agricultural relations 
program. They put out a beautiful three-color booklet, with complete in- 
structions, so that even the most stupid member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is able to put his soft White arms around the brawny shoulders of 
a farmer and convince him that farming and industry should vote together. ° 
This propaganda of the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce in the country- 
side, has only recently been combated by. the people in the ranks of labor. 
It is my opinion that unless the labor organizations of this country are able 
to counteract the anti-labor propaganda in the countryside, the farmers 
will continue to vote for such Congressmen. Some work has been done along 
these lines, and the response has been very good. 

About two-thirds of the farmers of this country are small farmers. At 
the present time those small farmers are suffering from the effects of infla- 
tin. About one-third of the farmers are now what might be termed “in 
the money,” but even the larger farmers are very much in fear, because 
they feel that they are only temporarily holding some money which later will 
be taken from them. They feel like the man that picked up the wildcat, 
who was badly scratched before he as able to turn loose of it. 

There are certain sections of the country where the votes between pro- 
gressive forces and the reactionary forces are quite evenly. balanced, and 
with just a little work on the part of the labor organizations there, thou- 
sands of farmers could be won over to the support of candidates who would 
be both farm and labor candidates. One of the most important public rela- 
tion tasks of the labor movement in America today, I think, is the winning 
over of these natural allies on the land. It is not a question of back scratch- 
ing or log rolling. It is simply that the farmers need the help of labor just 
as much as labor needs the help of the farmers. The NAM or the Chamber 
of Commerce has a program for these small farmers. It is a program to 
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eliminate them from production and crowd them off the land so that they 
will be a reservoir of surplus labor moving toward the cities, making way for 
large corporation farms. 

It has been stated by representatives of the big farmers that large-scale 
farms will cheapen the cost of food. But this is not the case. It will lay the 
basis for planned scarcity in agriculture, and this will result in monopoly 
production on the ranges and the farms, and will increase the cost of food 
at thé grass roots. I have been a farmer myself for thirty years and I know 
the way they feel. I think labor has a big job in the grass roots and get out 
and win over their natural allies. Thank you. 


DELEGATE LEWIS BENTZLEY, Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, and 
Allied Workers of America: Mr. President, I think in looking for allies to help 
the labor movement, we have got to look in the direction of the family-size 
farms. I think when we talk about political action and success in this field 
we certainly have to take into consideration the votes of the farmers. But 
even after we have worked very hard to get out the vote, after the election 
we find that when the rural votes begin to come in, all the hard work we 
have done has been wiped out. 

We have a queer paradox in this country today. While the working 
people are asked to tighten their belts, to eat less, the south Jersey vegetable 
farmers plow under their crops with tractors because their prices are so low 
they cannot afford to harvest their crops and get them to market. We have 
a rigged market by the same people that try to rig our wages. I wonder how 
many of you know that the program of the NAM is to plow under at least 
two-thirds of the small farmers; that is, to push them into the ranks of labor, 
which means a surplus labor pool of close to four and one-half million people. 
We can see what their plans are very clearly. I think it is about time we 
implement our resolutions. Instead of just passing a resolution and having it 
registered for the record, it is time we took some elementary steps to ap- 
proach these farm organizations, those who will work in the interests of 
the poor farmer, and those who will work in the interests of labor. 

I can tell you they understand our problems. I have approached those 
people. In the case of the south Jersey truck farmers, we representatives 
of labor and the farm organization leaders conceived a plan to take the 
food that was being plowed under, load it onto trucks and take it to the 
factory gates and there give the workers the benefit of the low price that 
will keep the farmer on the farm, and give the worker food at a low cost. I 
can tell you that in Newark, N. J., this went over with a bang and was 
appreciated by the workers. The next time there were ten trucks loaded 
taken to the factory gates. Those ten loads were bought up in no time, 
and they did not satisfy the appetites of the people of Newark. 

I think in looking for allies this is the direction in which we have to 
look. I suggest that we send speakers to the farm organizations, from our 
locals, on a local basis. I suggest that in legislation and in things that are 
good for the farmers, that is the truck farmers, that we approach the top 
leadership of the organizations that are working in the interest of the 
family-size farmer. In this way we will begin to handle the problems of 
the farmers, and the farmers will begin to know the problems of the 
workers. If we are looking for allies to help us, I would suggest that in 
our future conventions we invite a farmer speaker to bring the problems 
of the farmers more sharply to our attention. We will find out that we 
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have common problems. We will find that we can work together for the 
benefit and for the interest of both. 

With reference to the second resolution in regard to agricultural work- 
ers, We note the program of the NAM to try to eliminate the family-size 
farmers and push toward the big corporation farms, which means we must 
find some instruments and some help and direction and also some of the 
wealth of organization abilities to the organized agricultural workers who 
are going to work on these big monopoly farms. I think we should use our 
influence in Washington to write a bill of rights for the agricultural workers 
such as labor has. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded and the resolution was adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Resolution No. 23 on page 
30 of the report deals with the subject of women workers. In the third 
paragraph of the resolve portion of the resolution the committee suggests 
there be substituted a paragraph: 


Resolution No. 23 
WOMEN WORKERS 


WHEREAS, (1) Employers generally have attempted to dislodge and 
downgrade women from the positions which they demonstrated their ability 
to hold during the war and thereafter; 

(2) The depression that impends particularly threatens lay-offs, dis- 
crimination, pay-cuts and downgrading for women workers; 

(3) Women as workers, mothers and citizens are particularly injured by 
the deterioration of social legislation which has accompanied the reactionary 
drive by employers; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO, through its collective bargaining, legis- 
lative and community activities, fight to insure the protection and achieve- 
ment of equal rights of women both on and off the job; 

(2) That the CIO unions endeavor through collective bargaining to pro- 
vide for equal pay for women, equal opportunities for promotion and advance- 
ment, adequate maternity leave and protection against discrimination in 
hiring and firing; 

(3) That the CIO champion all legislation designed to assure to women 
genuine equality of status in regard to all civic and political rights, property, 
custody of children and other matters, and at the same time to carry forward 
the fight to raise minimum wages, shorten hours and improve working condi- 
tions for women. To this end we continue in firm opposition on to the im- 
properly named Equal Rights Amendment being proposed by reactionary 
groups to destroy virtually all protective legislation and jeopardize reasonable 
and practical standards established for women workers. In place of that 
reactionary. proposal we urge enactment of the Women’s Status Bill, H. R. 
2007, which establishes a national policy to eliminate discrimination against 
women and set up a presidential commission to review and recommend 
changes in legislation needed to accomplish this end. 

That the CIO champion all legislation designed to establish and protect 
the right of women to equal pay for equal work and for that purpose en- 
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dorses and supports the Pepper-Morse Bill, S. 1556, and state legislation of a 
similar type. 

(4) That the National CIO issue such tienes and organize such 
conferences and activities that will both advance the interests of women 
workers and women in general in the United States and at the same time 
encourage and assist women to participate fully as trade unionists and citi- 
zens in our country without prejudice and discrimination. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 


Resolution No. 24 
SECURITY THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


At this time as never before in the history of our movement a direct 
challenge is presented to preserve the gains which have been made through 
collective bargaining and to develop for our members through collective bar- 
gaining an adequate program of welfare and security benefits. 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has furnished an occasion for a 
group of vicious employers in this country to seek to eliminate contract 
conditions now in effect. The passage of this infamous law has already pro- 
duced a crop of employers who, in disregard of their contract obligations, seek 
to initiate speed-up, restore sweatshop conditions and to break down stand- 
ards which have been already bargained for. 

A growing group of employers have attempted to use the law as a black 
mail device and threaten to invoke the law against our unions unless we 
accept attacks upon the living standards of our members. 

The collective bargaining contract is and must remain the workers’ 
bulwark against insecurity and exploitation. There is an immediate need not 
merely to preserve gains already won through collective bargaining but to 
recognize that the collective bargaining contract must provide a greater 
measure of protection for the workers. The collective bargaining relation- 
ship and the collective bargaining agreement must become a means of 
assuring security to the workers against all of the hazards created by his 
employment. 

We must develop a collective bargaining program which will meet the 
growing problem of the older worker who is being forced on the street to face 
hardship and want. An increasing body of American workers are being pau- 
perized by the ruthless displacement policies of large-scale American indus- 
tries. The pitiful government pension which they are forced to accept is 
totally inadequate to maintain them for the remainder of their lives. Some 
CIO unions have already made marked progress in their collective bargaining 
contracts with respect to industrial pension plans. 

Workers are faced with the problem of unemployment because they are 
producing more and more goods but are able to buy less and less of what 
they produce. 

As a result of health hazards encountered on the job, thousands of 
American workers are now faced with draining illness and crippling disability. 
The lack of adequate provision for medical care, for health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance has needlessly resulted in the destruction of our human re- 
sources. Not only the insecurity of old age and the insecurity of il] health, 
but the insecurity of interrupted and partial employment plagues the work- 
ers of this country. 
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The struggle for a guaranteed minimum annual wage at a level sufficient 
to insure an adequate income is part of the struggle for the preservation 
of our human resources. But it is more than that. It is a struggle to bring 
to our economy a stability which will assure a sound economy. A guaranteed 
minimum annual wage is a just and sound means of bringing security to 
workers in industry and at the same time establishing an expanded pur- 
chasing power as a foundation for a stable economy; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) the CIO recognizes that if it is to truly serve its 
members it must conduct a vigorous collective bargaining program to bring 
to its members a coordinated program of security and economic benefits. In- 
creasing real wages, shortening of weekly work hours with no cut in take- 
home pay, security of the worker in his old age, the guaranteed minimum 
annual wage, adequate sick benefit plans, hospitalization programs and pen- 
sion plans are all within the scope of collective bargaining. 

(2) The CIO will not permit the Taft-Hartley Act to become an instru- 
ment for destroying existing contract conditions. We will never permit this 
law to be used as a means for draining the living standards, the energies, 
the health, of our people. The CIO unions will adhere to their obligations 
under their collective bargaining agreements. We shall insist that the em- 
ployers do the same. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 25 
WAGES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


WHEREAS, (1) Throughout the war and postwar period, the pay of gov- 
ernment employes and other public service workers has lagged even further 
behind the cost of living than has that of workers in private industry; and 
during the war years, increases granted to workers in war industries (them- 
selves inadequate to maintain the American standard of living) were only 
tardily. reflected in public pay scales and pay increases in the public service 
were nearly always smaller than those approved for industry; and 

(2) Since V-J Day there has been a wholesale failure on the part of 
governments and institutions to face and grapple with the drastic rise in the 
cost of living so that by the end of 1946 an increase of at least 20 percent was 
needed to restore public employes generally to their pre-war standard of 
living; and 

(3) In the past year only a small number of states and cities have 
granted a substantial part of that amount, in response to active campaigns 
by organized public workers supported by. their brother CIO Unions, while 
the Federal Government has taken no action on employe salaries; and 

(4) The rapid rise in living costs continued and has created a crisis in 
public employment; the loyal and efficient public worker who has remained on 
the job has seen his standard of living driven steadily downward over a 
period of years; and 

(5) State, city and local governments are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult under present conditions to attract and retain the high caliber of career 
service employes needed to carry out adequately the work of government; 
essential public services are unable to attract the necessary. staff; and the 
public welfare is jeopardized by inadequate functioning of sanitation depart- 
ments, hospitals, schools, libraries, and other vital institutions; and 
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(6) The Federal, state and local governments, which should be model 
employers, are setting an example of degrading wage standards; now, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That it is urgent that the downward trend of public 
workers’ real wages be reversed. The emergency $500 increase for Federal 
workers, including Post Office workers, H. R. 3281, must be promptly passed 
when Congress reconvenes. Per diem wages set by Federal wage boards must 
be increased by a comparable amount. In state and local governments and in 
all public services, the cost of living allowances granted during recent years 
must be incorporated into the permanent salary structure, and further in- 
creases must be granted adequate to protect workers’ living standards 
and the efficiency of the public services. 

(2) That this Convention calls on all International Unions of the CIO, 
and on the state and city Industrial Union Councils to lend all possible sup- 
port to the campaigns of the United Public Workers for pay. increases in the 
public service. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 


DELEGATE DOROTHY BAILEY, United Public Workers of America: 


Mr. President, I rise to speak, need I say, in support of this resolution. 
I am sure I do not need to harangue this group about the need for pay 
raises for any group of workers, but I would like to talk for a few minutes 
about some of the special problems of pay raises for public workers. 

We have heard a lot at this convention and we have read a lot and we 
know a lot about the kind of Congress we have in our country today; that 
Congress which passed the Taft-Hartley law; the Congress that hacked away 
committee appropriations on Federal appropriations that provided needed 
service to our people throughout the country; that Congress that hacked away 
at the wage-hour law. I would like to ask one question. How would you like 
to negotiate your wage contract with a Congress that passed the Taft-Hartley 
act? That is what we have to do as public workers, not only in the Federal 
Congress but we have to negotiate with the State legislatures which passed 
laws which you know about—about the closed shop and other anti-labor leg- 
islation in the counties and in the States. 

This is the problem of the Federal workers. These are our employers. 
I think all of us would like to regard the Government as a model employer. 
I believe all of us think that government should lead the way as far as 
wages and working conditions are concerned; that government should be the 
model that private industry should follow in these matters. Unfortunately 
we find that as far as wages are concerned, the Government is bringing up 
the rear. 

Who are these public workers about whom I am speaking? Are they 
all incompetent feeders at the public trough as a lot of Congressmen think? 
You know and I know that these are not public workers. We know that the 
public workers are the people who teach our children in the schools. They. 
are the people who collect our garbage. They are the people who take care 
of us in hospitals when we are sick. They are the people that decide when 
you are unemployed, whether or not you are going to get unemployment com- 
pensation. Those are the public workers that we are talking about today. 
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It seems to me it is extremely important to all of us and to the whole 
American public, that these public workers, providing these services, should 
have decent pay so that they will stay. in the public service, and so that in 
the public service we will have experienced and competent public workers, 
and we will not see, as we do today, competent people leaving the public 
service and going into private industry because they cannot support them- 
selves and their families on what the public service pays. It is extremely 
important to all of the American public that their public employes do not 
have to take a second job in order to make their way. In my own local, in 
one of the hospital branches which I had charge of, our members have not 
only other Government jobs, but another full-time job, in order to make 
enough money to support themselves and their families. Certainly the public 
is entitled to have the full time, the full effort, un-tired efforts of its public 
servants, without them having to have two jobs in order to make a living. 

So I urge one thing in conclusion: Do not let the Congress which passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act prevent public workers from getting wages that are 
decent and on which they can live. Do not let the Congress and the State 
legislatures cut appropriations so that the American public cannot get the 
service it needs, but instead, support the program of the United Public Work- 
ers on wages in the States and in the counties and in the State legislatures 
and in the Federal Congress. Support those programs so that public workers 
throughout the country will have decent wages and a decent standard of 
living and so that the American public will get from its government decent 
service which it deserves. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 28 
LABOR UNITY 


Unity of action and unity of program are essential if the labor move- 
ment in this country is to be prepared for the devastating attack now being’ 
directed against it by Big Business, and to mobilize the progressive forces 
of the nation for effective economic and political action on the national and 
state levels. 

President Murray and the CIO Labor Unity Committee have demon- 
strated through their proposals to the AFL our sincere desire to secure 
organic unity of the American labor movement, including the Railway. labor 
unions at the earliest possible date. 

To achieve its purpose of uniting the people against reaction, organic 
unity must preserve the integrity, the industrial structure and the self- 
government of the CIO industrial unions in the mass production industries, 
and the new organization must assure effective labor political action ma- 
chinery for advancing the objectives of organized Jabor. 

The developing unity of program and action on the local level between 
the AFL, CIO and the Railway labor unions on economic and political matters 
is eloquent testimony as to the correctness of our position. It shall be our 
purpose to encourage and extend such joint action; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) It is our conviction that a united labor movement 
is necessary and obtainable. The forces of organized greed and their political 
henchmen stand in powerful combination, determined upon the destruction of 
American labor, best reflected in the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
many state anti-labor laws. We believe in all sincerity that joint and 
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united action within the American labor movement is the answer to the 
compelling challenge to obtain the repeal of all vicious anti-labor laws, and 
we shall work tirelessly for such objective. 


(2) We commend President Murray and the CIO Labor Unity Committee 
upon the proposals which they have submitted to the AFL as being specific 
and practical steps for building labor unity on a lasting basis. 


(3) As a contribution to the development of the unity of labor and the 
people against the forces of reaction, the CIO is prepared to enter into 
mutual agreements with other trade unions to bar any cross-raiding and to 
respect one another’s organizational status. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 29 
EDUCATION 


WHEREAS, (1) In all parts of our country the work of the schools has 
been grievously handicapped by. inadequate state and local budgets and the 
evasion of financial responsibility for education by the federal government, 
resulting in understaffed schools, underpaid teachers, dilapidated and often 
hazardous school plant, insufficient recreation centers, outmoded equipment, 
meager supplies, and acute shortage of facilities for higher education both 
for G.I.’s and for the young people now graduating from high school; and 

(2) The inequality in education opportunities available to America’s 
millions of children is most glaringly demonstrated in the contrast between 
facilities in the low income southern states and those in the wealthier indus- 
trial states; while within the southern states segregated schools for Negroes 
receive a fraction of the appropriations, small to begin with, that are pro- 
vided for white children; and 
* (3) The inequality in the compensation paid to Negro and white teachers 
is today being challenged in the courts in the State of Alabama by the Na- 
tional Teachers Division, United Public Workers, CIO, as an unlawful dis- 
crimination and abuse of the principle of equal pay for equal work; and 

(4) The insistent demand of teachers during the past year for higher 
pay has been answered by Governor Dewey in New York with a spurious 
increment system which is being promoted in other parts of the country by 
Chambers of Commerce and similar groups because, in the guise of rewarding 
so-called “exceptional” teachers, the plan achieves a reduction in the basic 
salary schedule, with promotions dependent upon favoritism, political bootlick- 
ing, and subservience before anti-labor and other forms of intimidation; and 

(5) The schools, being an integral part of our society, have not escaped 
the tensions and hysteria prevalent in the world today, with the result that 
teachers’ civil rights, including the right to join the CIO, are more than ever 
threatened; they. face dismissal for political reasons, even the mildest liberal- 
ism and New Deal sympathies being suspect as “subversive”; and thought 
control over teachers and students is rapidly replacing freedom to search 
for and teach the truth; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 

_zations declares its deep concern for the better development of our children 
and youth and its firm conviction that an educated, informed and enlightened 
citizenry is an essential safeguard of our democratic heritage, as well as an 
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assurance of scientific, technological, and cultural progress. TO THIS END 
THE CIO ADOPTS THE FOLLOWING POLICY AND PROGRAM: 

(1) We demand enactment of legislation by the 80th Congress providing 
for federal aid without federal control for public education, together with 
appropriation by the various states of increased funds for their schools, in 
order to insure higher salaries for teachers and expanded and improved fa- 
cilities on every level of the educational system, from nursery to university; 
so that every. child will have a good education, every class a good teacher; and 
every teacher a good salary. 

(2) In order to attract teachers of high professional qualifications and to 
enable them to meet present skyrocketing living costs, we propose a basic 
salary schedule for the teachers of our country of $3,000 to $6,000, with 
higher salaries where local conditions permit. 

(3) We wholeheartedly support the fight of the United Public Workers, 
CIO, to secure equal pay for Negro and white teachers and equal opportuni- 
ties for Negro and white students at all age levels. At the same time, the 
CIO calls upon the educational authorities in Washington, D. C., to take steps 
to end the system of segregated schools, at least within the boundaries of the 
Nation’s capital, as an example before our country and the world of our 
determination to break down discrimination and the myths of racial su- 
premacy. 

(4) We demand repeal of the so-called exceptional service increment plan 
by the New York State Legislature; in Delaware; Atlantic City and other 
localities that have adopted it. The CIO will support every effort to prevent 
this Dewey plan from setting a pattern for educational systems in our country 
by defeating similar legislation wherever it is introduced. 

(5) We demand for teachers and students the right to join organizations 
of their own choosing, and to participate in the civic and political life of their 
communities. We uphold the right of teachers and students to conduct free, 
democratic exploration and discussion of controversial issues without fear of 
reprisal and without interference from thought-control witch-hunters. 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, That this Convention urges all affiliated 
locals and Industrial Union Councils: 

(1) To take an active part in their communities in the fight for better 
schools and better educational services for our children; 

(2) To support the efforts of teachers in their communities to improve 
their economic status and to protect their professional, civic and political 
rights; 

(3) To facilitate in every possible way the organization of teachers into 
the National Teachers Division of the United Public Workers, CIO, in order 
to strengthen the teachers and assure the achievement of the goals cited 
above. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ROSE RUSSELL, United Public Workers: Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say a few things in favor of this resolution. I would like 
to begin by. telling you about an incident that happened to me and another 
labor officer in New York City a few months ago. He telephoned to me and 
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asked for an appointment because he was having considerable difficulty with 
his child, a girl who was attending a public school in New York City, a very 
nice youngster who had just entered Junior High School, who had never been 
a problem before, and suddenly she had become a very serious problem at 
home. He wanted to consult someone from the Teachrs’ Union, from a 
sister CIO union, to get some advice; and after some investigation what we 
found out was this, this child had a teacher who in the course of discussion 
of certain current events remarked that CIO, and especially paid officials, 
were either Communists or racketeers; they were subversive, they were un- 
American, they. were harming American society, they were injurious. And 
this child was having terrible conflicts because up to this she had had great 
respect for teachers, but also she had had great respect and love for her 
father, and she didn’t know what to do about this. Here was her teacher 
telling her her own father was subversive and harmful; and so the con- 
flicts arose. 

This is only one of the many reasons why all of you here and all of 
your members at home have to take an interest in what happens in the 
schools from the earliest ages, from kindergarten, and even free kinder- 
gartens through the public schools and through the colleges of our country. 
You have heard so much about a crisis in education that in our country we 
should really be ashamed; it is said the development of the individuals and 
the citizens is the primary concern of all the people. It is not so in actual 
life; it is not so if you examine the schools. 

I urge you to read the resolution. I know sometimes there are so many 
resolutions in the book it is hard to read them all. Don’t read it now, but 
when you get home read it and ask your members to read it, because we point 
out there some of the things you can do at home so you don’t have to spend 
so much time, energy and money when union people come into your shops 
trying to undo some of the harm that has been done to them regarding anti- 
labor attitudes in the schools. As we enter the fight to get the Taft-Hartley 
law repealed, I can tell you now, I can predict there will be thousands, in 
fact, hundreds of thousands of teachers in our schools who will take the atti- 
tude if you approve the Taft-Hartley law you are supporting government and 
law and order, but if you disapprove it, somehow you are promoting the 
upset of law and order, that somehow you are being subversive, and you 
have to take the union people in the shops and first convince them trade 
unionism is not un-American, and if we could have that done for the 
youngsters in schools before they ever get to the shops it would save us a 
lot of trouble. 

I want to say another thing about a very famous American. In this 
convention much has been said about ont particular person who is suffer- 
ing from acute Presidential aspirations. I mean, of course, Mr. Taft. But 
another person has been attacked by the same germ. He is the Governor 
of New York State. He is playing possum right now, and he doesn’t com- 
mit himself on any. controversial issues. He expects to be the dark horse, 
or, rather, I should say he expects to be the knight in shining armor, riding 
in on a dark horse. He is also trying to capitalize on the fact last year the 
teachers and schools were in the spotlight; and the fact was the schools were 
suffering a lack of thousands of teachers because they had left, not getting 
enough money to make ends meet. The Governor decided, since he was 
being put on a spot by the New York teachers, he would do something that 
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would help his candidacy and at the same time wouldn’t cost anything, be- 
cause that is his philosophy. So, he gave us a law—and I want to warn you 
because all of you will have to support the teachers back home—it is some- 
thing Dewey handed the Chamber of Commerce, something tied up in a pink 
ribbon, to take back and try to put over in their communities. In your shops, 
when you go into collective bargaining and ask for a wage increase, if the 
employers offer to upgrade the best workers and introduce a system not of 
equal pay but of unequal pay, you would have something to think about, but 
suppose before they start to upgrade, first they. downgrade everybody, and 
then after having cut the wage in half, they say, “Now, this last half will be 
available for those who are good boys, and if the foreman says they are all 
right they will get the upgraded wages.” That is what Dewey did in New 
York with the teachers’ salary schedules. Let me expose it for the kind of 
thing Dewey is famous for—it looks good on paper, high salaries, but no- 
body. is going to get them. High salaries, but first you have to be good, and 
then you can only get half of them. 

One final point, there is a book that was issued by. the American Govern- 
ment, by one of the Bureaus, called, “Fascism in Action,” and the second 
chapter of that book deals with education, and the opening sentence of that 
second chapters says, “Nowhere was Fascism more successful than in the 
field of thought control.” Nowhere, not even in its attack on labor, because 
first of all it had to be successful, that thought control, before it could even 
destroy labor. And this is the kind of thing that is happening with all of the 
various mediums of mass information, the radio, the newspapers and the 
movies; and those things are privately owned, they belong to the wealthy 
interests, like Hearst and McCormick, and so forth. But public schools are 
another thing, they don’t belong to the corporate interests, they belong to 
you and to labor and to our children. Let us take them back, let us give 
them io labor, let us give them to the children, let us see to it every child 
in America gets a good education, that every class has a good teacher, and 
with your help, every teacher gets a good salary. Thank you. 

The question was taken and the motion to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee was approved. 


Resolution No. 30 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


During the terrible years of the Nazi regime the hatred, murder and 
devastation visited by the Hitler hordes upon all of Europe were always di- 
rected, among their first targets, against the Jewish people and against the 
labor movement. These two campaigns of annihilation were carried on simul- 
taneously. During the war years more than six million unarmed and defense- 
less Jews, more than a third of world Jewry, were slaughtered by mass mur- 
der devices which have been the subject of horrible revelation in trial after 
trial since the end of the war. 

More than two years after the end of the war in Europe the surviving 
Jews in Europe are still held in heart-rending bondage, living the life of an 
uprooted people, without home, without means, and almost without hope. 
They yearn to return to a life of human dignity and self-support. With 
barriers raised by immigration restrictions or by. lines of prejudice and in- 
tolerance in most other countries, they turn to Palestine as their only re- 
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maining hope. The Jewish community of Palestine stands ready to receive 
them and care for them. 

Great Britain’s hold on Palestine derives from a mandate issued by the 
League of Nations which specifically called for Jewish immigration and land 
settlement in Palestine for the purpose of facilitating the establishment of 
the Jewish National Home. By a cruel White Paper document issued by the 
Chamberlain Government of Great Britain in the tragic days of Munich the 
government of Great Britain flaunted the principles of the mandate by spe- 
cifically, discriminating against the Jews with respect to immigration into 
Palestine. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt declared publicly that the 
American Government never gave its approval of this so-called White Paper. 
The mandate commission of the League of Nations, before the League disin- 
tegrated, rejected the action of Great Britain. 

Palestine has become a huge concentration camp. An open military 
autocracy has been imposed upon the country. Helpless peoples have been 
confined by tanks and barbed-wire barriers. Rigid curfews and arbitrary mili- 
tary, regulations have been imposed to harass and repress the Jewish people. 
As a result of so-called emergency rgulations and imprisonment at the will 
of brutal army officers Great Britain has imparted to the administration of 
Palestine the ugliest features of repression and dictatorship. 

In April of last year the Anglo-American Commission on Palestine, recog- 
nizing the horrible plight of the Jews who survived the slaughter in Europe, 
recommended the speedy. admission to Palestine of 100,000 Jews who are in 
displaced persons’ camps in Germany. This report fully supported a similar 
request made by President Truman to the British Government. The Anglo- 
American Commission further recommended the removal of th unwarranted 
restrictions on Jewish settlement in Palestine embodied in the British White 
Paper of 1939. 

The heartless inhumanity of British policies in Palestine since the Com- 
mission’s report has shocked the conscience of the world. The recent refusal 
to land the helpless refugees on the S. S. Exodus, their enforced return to 
camps in Germany of a type indistinguishable from the concentration camps 
in which they suffered agonies; the beatings and humiliation of these help- 
less men, women and children, have drawn the condemnation of fair-minded 
people everywhere. 

The United Nations Special Commission on Palestine has just issued a 
majority and minority report. Both, in essence, recommend in the name of 
justice, humanity and the survival of the Jewish people, that there be estab- 
lished in Palestine a Jewish home with economic and political justice to both 
Jews and Arabs and opportunity for further immigration of Jews. 

The General Federation of Jewish Workers is the vital and constructive 
power in the Jewish community of Palestine and has already served much 
in reviving, modernizing and rendering fruitful the land which has been neg- 


lected for many centuries. 


WE URGE: 

(1) That the American delegates to the United Nations take every pos- 
sible step to secure the adoption by the United Nations of the majority 
report of the United Nations Commission on Palestine. 

(2) That our Government immediately enact a code of laws dealing 
with the hateful evil of racial bigotry. We must recognize immediately that 
anti-Semitism and other forms of anti-racial prejudice is one of the most 
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threatening evils which face us. We must make anti-Semitism and anti- 
racial acts and incitements a crime. This country is a symbol the whole 
world over of the effective assimilation of diverse peoples and cultures. We 
must continue to implement our tradition of human tolerance by branding 
those who would oppose and destroy it as evildoers. We therefore endorse 
legislation which would ban the dissemination of anti-racial propaganda. 

(3) Our Government, in accordance with its traditional generosity toward 
aliens and its sympathetic welcome of oppressed peoples, should immediately 
open its door to the thousands of homeless and desperate Jews in Europe. 
By such an act we can furnish to the entire world an inspiring example of a 
concrete program for the relief of the Jewish people. 

(4) That American trade unions give their complete support to the 
campaign under way to obtain financial assistance to aid the General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Workers in Palestine in its colossal task of rescuing, rehabili- 
tating and upbuilding their country. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I just want to say a word about 
this resolution. We have had the same matter up in all our CIO conven- 
tions and, as I said last year, and I repeat this year, no American, no real 
American, can be against a resolution of this type. If we who are talking 
about what happened in Germany and other countries against the Jewish 
people, if we are not going to be able to not only put our own house in 
order but keep it in order, then we will have a mighty poor influence on the 
United Nations or any other body of citizens anywhere in this country. So 
I say to you this is tremendously important here in the United States, and 
especially here in Boston, the city that was really the cradle of liberty for 
persecuted men and women from all nations. It is timely that the CIO 
again reaffirm its position in stronger terms than ever, demonstrating that 
we here in America practice what we preach. 


DELEGATE MILLER, Amalgated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I am not going to refer to the whole resolution but only want to 
say a few words regarding a part of that resolution which deals with Pales- 
tine. 

Some of you might think in discussing this matter here at the present 
time it is like carrying coal to Newcastle. After the splendid talk given by 
President Philip Murray, supported by Senator Pepper, some people might 
feel it is superfluous to say a word about it, particularly when the UN 
today before whom this subject matter is, since the United States delegation 
has taken the position it did, supported the day before yesterday by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, some people might think that this par- 
tition proposition of Palestine is in the bag. I want to warn all those 
people who are seriously interested in really finding a home for the remnants 
of the Jewish people of Europe and wherever they might be, I want to 
warn them that this fight has just begun, and that we don’t know what 
might happen in the next few days, the next few weeks or the next few 
months or years perhaps. There are too many strong forces militating against 
the implementation of the intents of our resolution, and the subject before the 
UN today. 
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Therefore we feel that it is labor and it will be labor that will aid to 
give this matter its moral support. We know there are strong forces in our 
own country who for several reasons don’t want any change in that part of 
Asia; and for that reason we must do everything we can to see that those 
people that are clamoring today to get into Palestine, that they are not 
sold down the river. 

I want to express the thanks, my own personal thanks, I cannot speak 
official for the Federation of Labor of Palestine, I have not been author- 
ized; I have been associated with the National Committee for Labor in Pales- 
tine in this country for the last twenty years, and a good number of our dele- 
gates right here are acquainted with the kind of work we have been doing. 
The Federation of Labor in Palestine, known as the Histadrut, has been 
doing a remarkable job, has been doing the kind of a job we do in America, 
and for that reason it is hated by the feudal landowners in Palestine who 
don’t want to see us bring in western civilization, bring in trade unionism and 
bring in the kind of thought that permeates this organization and which 
permeates the policy of the Federation of Labor in Palestine. 

The Federation of Labor in Palestine is a part of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. They are our brothers, and they expect you to come to 
their aid and assistance in this very crucial period in the history of the 
world and in the history. of the Jewish people; and I want to therefore 
thank the leadership of the CIO and the leadership of labor locally, the local 
leadership of CIO in the entire country, which has demonstrated and which 
is ready to give help to Histadrut in this country. 

I want to refer to one paragraph, and this is my final point,—the para- 
graph concluding this resolution. The last paragraph in this resolution says 
this: 

“That American trade unions give their complete support to the cam- 
paign under way to obtain financial assistance to aid the General Federation 
of Jewish Workers in Palestine in its colossal task of rescuing, rehabili- 
tating and upbuilding their country.” 

I want you delegates to know that the Federation of Jewish Workers 
in Palestine is not an organization of Jewish workers exclusively. The 
Federation of Labor in Palestine known as the Histadrut is the only organ- 
ization in that part of the world that attempted and succeeded in organizing 
Arab workers into that organization, which the Arab leaders are opposing 
and fighting; and in the real spirit of labor, in the spirit of CIO, and in the 
spirit of all we hold dear, I expect you when you go home to help this 
Federation of Labor in Palestine and to help implement any decision the UN 
will finally make. 

I thank you. 

The question was taken and the motion to adopt the resolution was 
approved. 

SECRETARY CAREY: At this time I am accorded the opportunity of 
presenting an officer of the CIO Women’s Auxiliary. Many of our organiza- 
tions have received the benefit of their efforts. All the people of America 
have received th benefits of the work of this arm of the CIO. 

It is with great pleasure that I present to the convention at this time 
the President of that important instrument of Labor, the CIO Women's 
Auxiliary, its President, Faye Stephenson. 
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PRESIDENT FAYE STEPHENSON 
(President of the Women’s Auxiliary of the CIO) 


President Murray, officers and delegates, I bring greetings in the name 
of the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries assembled here in their sixth an- 
nual convention, together with our brothers in the CIO, in the Hotel Bradford, 
Boston. 

We in the CWA feel the increased understanding on the part of our 
brothers in the CIO for winning over the family of the CIO. We are the 
CIO wives and mothers; we manage the family pay envelope, we meet the 
attacks of the rising cost of living daily. As women of the CIO we realize 
the role we play in helping to carry out the full program of the CIO. 

We are happy to report to you that our national organization has grown, 
in every phase of its life. The delegates’ report shows that many new 
auxiliaries have been organized and the membership is increasing rapidly, 
and that trade union education and political action are the major points in 
their programs. 

Therefore we feel that with your cooperation we are better prepared 
to cope with the problems that face all of us, our women and our children. 

With these few words of introduction, I have the privilege and honor 
in behalf of the delegates assembled in the CWA convention to present to you, 
Philip Murray, this scroll. 

“To Philip Murray, Champion of the People, for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Our country and our people stand in the need today of good, 
‘wise, strong leadership to lead us in the path of peace, of security and of 
goodwill amongst men and amongst nations. 

“We feel that as champion of the people in their struggles for a good life, 
as a champion of minority groups in their fight for equality and opportunity, 
as a great builder and leader of the labor movement, the champion of the 
home and the rights of women, and as a proponent of peace and international 
cooperation, your services to labor and the nation have been inestimable. 

“The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries presents you with this scroll as 
a tribute to that service and leadership, and with the hope that your guidance 
will be available to us for many years to come.” (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express my appreciation to the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries for this very fine tribute paid me here this morning. The La- 
dies’ Auxiliaries attached to the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the 
course of the past several years have fought shoulder to shoulder with every 
affiliated organization attached to our mighty national movement. And it is 
indeed a source of great inspiration to have this splendid organization of 
women constantly to the forefront fighting for the economic improvements 
and social improvements that the national organization of the Congress of 
Induistrial Organizations has consistently fought for in the course of its exist- 
ence. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliaries are meeting here in the Hotel Bradford daily, their 
sessions are going on whilst ours are going on here on the floor, in the Main 
Ballroom of the Bradford Hotel, and it may not be amiss for some of the dele- 
gates to take advantage of the opportunity and step in and watch them work. 
They are doing a mighty fine job. 

I thank you, Faye Stephenson, President of the Women’s Auxiliaries. for 
this splendid tribute you have paid me this morning. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I would like to make a brief state- 
ment relative to the last resolution that was passed, Resolution No. 30. The 
Buckley Bill, H. R. 2848, will be made the subject of discussion before the 
Executive Board and Vice Presidents of CIO to determine the policy of CIO 
thereon. I wanted to make that a matter of record. 


Resolution No. 31 
INDUSTRY COUNCIL PLAN 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO and a number of its affiliated International 
Unions made an important contribution to the national welfare in the defense 
period and during the war by advancing the Industry Council Plan and a 
number of special plans in various basic industries, all of them designed to 
bring about full protection in the national emergency; and 

(2) All of these programs were based on the idea of national economic 
planning carried out by boards in the various industries known as Industry 
Councils, composed of representatives of labor, management, and government. 
These Councils were to be tied together on a national basis by a national 
planning board with representatives of labor, management, agriculture, and 
consumers, as well as government, thus assuring democratic participation in 
the major policy decisions of the basic industries; and 

(3) At the Chicago Convention in 1944, the CIO went on record for the 
application of the basic principles of the Industry Council Plan to peacetime 
production. Anticipating the end of inflated wartime productive activity 
sooner or later after the end of hostilities, we declared that methods of 
national economic planning useful for war purposes were equally applicable 
in peace. If they. were sound for producing weapons for mass destruction, 
they were even sounder for bringing about full peacetime production and 
general prosperity. 

(4) It was indicated at Chicago that the critical decisions of big busi- 
ness which should be brought under the democratic direction of the industrial 
workers through their unions, and the people of the country as a whole 
through their Government, included minimum production and employment 
levels, stabilization of the rate and nature of technological change and capi- 
tal investment, minimum wages and maximum prices, the annual wage, union 
security, the public relations and foreign policies of the big corporations, and 
factors like the size and location of industrial plants which affect the daily 
welfare of all people; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that (1) We hereby reaffirm our support of the principles 
of the Industry Council Plan as a sound approach to peacetime prosperity, 
full employment and production, and democratic participation of the people 
in the operation of the national economy; and 

(2) We commend our President, Philip Murray, for his leadership in 
first presenting this program of Industrial Planning during the defense period 
as the Industry Council Plan, and reaffirming its policy for peacetime pur- 
poses in the Re-employment Program of the Chicago Convention of the CIO. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 


tion. 
The motion was seconded. 
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DELEGATE JOHN BROPHY: Mr. President, it seems to me this resolu- 
tion is pretty basic and pretty important to the future program of the CIO. 
We do know, even though CIO from the beginning was concerned primarily 
with organizations of the unorganized and collective bargaining, and there are 
many adverse factors in American industrial life which restrict the good ef- 
fects of collective bargaining. Need I say that unemployment when it comes 
to oppress us limits collective bargaining materially and substantially, and we 
have had during the days of this convention considerable resistance to rising 
prices and its adverse effects on the bargains we make with the employer. 

It is a great satisfaction, therefore, to rise in support of the resolution on 
the Murray Industrial Council Plan. 

The real significance of the Industry Council Plan, it seems to me, has not 
been fully understood widely enough even in the CIO itself. Too many people 
have thought of it as merely a program of union management cooperation. 
Such cooperation is a fine thing where we can get it. But the Industry Council 
Plan goes beyond this; it is really a program for national economic planning 
in the basic industries, and this has a greater significance than mere coopera- 
tion between management and labor, however pleasant and desirable this may 
be. 

The real significance of the Murray Council Plan, as I see it, lies in the 
central idea, which was made plain at our Chicago convention when we adopt- 
ed the Reemployment Program carrying the Industry Council Plan over from 
war to peace, that the people of this country have a rightful and vital con- 
cern with a number of the key decisions in the basic industries which have 
hitherto been made exclusively by industry itself. 

What are these key decisions? Obviously, the first is the question of wage 
levels. The first function of labor unions, along with questions of personal and 
union security, is the responsibility for wages. 

National economic planning through industry councils should help to put 
a minimum floor under wages in all basic industries. 

Secondly, the question of prices is becoming more and more important to 
us, and more and more a fundamental part of union policy. We recognize 
that purchasing power is a result of high wages and low prices, and that both 
are essential. The machinery of a national economic planning, which would be 
set up under the industry council plan, would deal with prices through the 
pricing machinery of the corporation themselves. This would be more effec- 
tive than regulation and policing from the outside. 

Thirdly, it is becoming clearer every day that our unions are concerned 
with production levels in the industries where we are organized. We have been 
carrying on a campaign in recent weeks to expand production in steel. Unless 
this is done, there will be unemployment in steel and related industries like 
automobiles. The question of having enough jobs is in some ways even more 
important than the wages paid on those jobs and the prices charged for the 
product. It is difficult to talk about wage rates when the factory gates are 
shut down due to lack of markets for the product. Economic planning through 
industry councils will have to concern itself with production and employment 
levels throughout industry. 

Capital investment is another essential factor. When an industry like 
automobiles spends money for new machinery. or new plants it is making a 
capital investment. When railroads buy new rolling stock or improve their 
Troadbeds they are making a capital investment. These investments mean 
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orders in the steel and machinery industries. The amount of these investments 
is therefore important for jobs in the steel and machinery industries. The in- 
dustry councils will have to look into these questions also. 

The rate and nature of technological change is also important. By and 
large our unions have not been able to cope with the problem of mechaniza- 
tion. Men are constantly being thrown out of work without sufficient provi- 
sion being made for them. We favor technical improvements because they 
mean higher living standards with less labor for everyone if the savings are 
distributed. But such changes should take place in a planned and orderly 
manner, and the human side of the problem should have first consideration. 
This is another job for industry councils. 

I think the problem of the size and location of industrial plants is also 
very important. In some ways you might almost say that it was the most 
important factor in the whole field of industrial planning. When corporations 
choose sites for plants, decide how big they will be, and decide what they will 
make, they are setting the circumstances of life for thousands of people. They 
are necessarily determining how big our cities will be, whether they will be 
overcrowded, noisy, dirty, or whether there will be room enough to live in 
them. These are questions of great human importance, physically and psycho- 
logically, and should not be left to chance, or guesswork, or to private profit. 
They should be planned with reference to the region, to the country as a 
whole, to the industry as a whole, to all of industry. 

To sum up, the industry council plan is a program for national economic 
planning in the basic industries. It contemplates participation in that planning 
by representatives of labor, management, agriculture, consumers and gov- 
ernment, working together in a national planning board and in industry coun- 
cils in the various basic industries. It presupposes the right of the people 
of this country to participate in the vital economic decisions which affect their 
daily lives. It is a plan for industrial democracy on a par with our political 
democracy. I am satisfied that it is our American approach to the great issues 
of industrial productivity and stabilization which have been approached in 
other parts of the world by methods and ideologies which are not acceptable 
to a free people. 

This resolution in the days ahead with this idea and its plans is going to 
be increasingly important, not only for CIO but for all of American labor and 
the great American people in the common welfare of our country, to be com- 
pared with other democrati¢ lands. 

The question was taken and the motion to adopt the resolution was ap- 
proved. 

Resolution No. 32 
PEACE-TIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


Ever since the termination of hostilities in World War II and in the 
face of the insistence of the American people on a return of our young 
men and women to peace-time occupations and gainful employment, there 
has been a concerted effort dominated largely by persons of a military 
background and thought to continue into peacetime the military controls 
and warlike attitudes of the preceding years. This drive carries serious 
dangers for our own democracy at home and for the maintenance of 
world peace. 

Our nation has an obligation to assure sufficient forces to discharge 
our duties and obligations under the armistices and peace treaties, and 
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under the Charter of the United Nations. We have the all-pervading 
obligation to assure our national security through the maintenance of a 
world at peace. The drive toward maintenance of an expanded military 
establishment can serve only to provoke international armament competi- 
tion, to pervert the thinking of our youth and our people as a whole, and 
to impede international cooperation and joint action through the United 
Nations. Moreover, in an era of atomic energy it affords no assurance 
of actual protection against attack. Our basic assurance along those lines 
can come only through international acceptance of the principles of the 
United Nations. 

Our legitimate military needs can be fully met by voluntary enlistment 
and by elimination of obstacles which have prevented full success of the 
methods of voluntary recruitment. Such obstacles include the caste system 
in the services, the low pay scale of enlisted men, and discrimination practiced 
with respect to enlisted men; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention express its objection to peace-time 
military conscription. It reaffirms its recognition of the urgency of establish- 
ing full cooperation and understanding among all the nations, to the end 
that world peace may be assured through full and open cooperation in the 
United Nations. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE YANCEY, United Transport Service Employees: I rise in 
support of this resolution. I was privileged to serve as a representative 
of National CIO on the Committee of Observation that went to Fort Knox 
to look over the peacetime military experimental units. I think before 
we take a vote on this resolution you should be given the advantage of some 
of our observations. 

We were very graciously received by the staff of the Universal Military 
Training Program. Our delegation was flown down to Fort Knox in an 
Army plane, and I think we can well say that the military did everything 
possible to make our stay pleasant and to give us the facts as they ap- 
peared. We of course recognize that these gentlemen have a job to do, 
and that the job to which they have dedicated thmselves is a grim one, 
and so we are quite well prepared to say that we respect the job they are 
doing, but that does not mean we can agree with the program they have 
established. 

I have been informed since I filed my report with National CIO that 
the Public Relations Division of the War Department took from the text 
of my report our appreciation of the reception of the military staff and 
have endeavored to use that to show a CIO representative has endorsed 
Universal Military Training. 

I would like to say here and now I did not endorse it in my report, and 
Ido not endorse it now. Of the objectives of this Universal Military Training 
Program, there is one primary objective, and there are several secondary 
objectives. The secondary objectives grow out of the primary objectives, 
and the need to try and make this program more palatable to the American 
People and to the mothers and fathers of those who become conscriptees. 

The primary objectives they say is for the purpose of protecting the 
nation.’ Of course we all want to protect the nation, but at the same time 
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the means and methods we use to protect the nation are the ones that 
will bear the scrutiny of our people during times of peace. During times 
of war We abide by the wishes of the military, but in times of peace we 
should have something to say about it. 

What does this do to protect us? 

We proposed to the military, No. 1, “Why do you have to conscript 
men now? You are discharging men from the Army, men who have had 
several years of training. Why can’t you use those men as a reserve? 

The answer was, “We cannot use them, they are out of training.” 
Little did they realize the men they proposed to use from time to time also 
will be out of training and make this staff they are training useless in 
defense. 

Another proposal we made was if this is to be an atomic war, how 
do you propose to gather these men together to defend our nation? They 
seemed to be a little wishy-washy in their answer, but they expected out of 
nothing these men would jell themselves together in the event of an atomic 
attack, and serve in the defense of the nation. This of course is obviously 
impossible. Men who have been trained and scattered to various parts of the 
nation cannot be expected to jell and come together without leadership, to 
protect the nation in even of an atomic attack. 

Now the secondary objectives of a universal military program. No. 1, 
they say is to teach democracy; No. 2, they say is to teach respect for dis- 
cipline and to relieve juvenile delinquency; No. 3, to teach the boys the 
things they should have learned at home, moral training, to give them a 
good moral atmosphere. 

This is what they have done in the barracks, they have provided each 
man with a plug-in at the side of his bunk, a plug-in to a radio, to make it 
more homelike. They have provided reading and writing rooms in the 
barracks so the boys can have the quiet atmosphere of home in the read- 
ing and writing rooms. They have taken out a large number of bunks that 
they had during the war training period and have given more space to the 
boys to put their belongings and their clothes and the like. All of this they 
say will help the boys to feel more at home. 

Now from the moral side, they have training through their chaplains 
who tell the boys things they should do and should not do, and for the first 
thirty days they require them to attend church services, but after the 
thirty days it is voluntary. When the boys go into town they are required 
to register, they must know where they are going and with whom they 
are going to stay before they leave the barracks. But this is what hap- 
pens on too many occasions, when the boys leave the barracks they report, 
yes, but after they leave they take off their insignia and go where they 
please. And that falls flat. 

The moral training they give the boys is more than offset by the 
rigorous training. So that falls flat. 

The fact they give the boys training along the lines of medicine, bodily 
health, and so forth, that may be effective; but, on the other hand, when 
they say they are preventing juvenile delinquency that, too, falls flat when 
we realize the Army can never be a social service unit or an agency that 
serves aS a community center. The Army was never intended to do that 
thing. 

They also say the peacetime military outfit is democratic and every 
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man is treated in a democratic fashion. General Devine says, “They can 
come to me, they don’t have to go to their sergeants or corporals; they 
can bring their problems to me.” That may be true. But it is not democratic 
in this, that during times of peace we have no right to take any man of 
immature age and say, “You must spend so much time in military training.” 

No. 2, there is no integration of all the peoples of the nation. We 
found no Negroes in the outfit, yet subsequent to my visit I found out 
some were sent there for that purpose. They were in the camp but not 
brought into this training program. When they find boys that don’t have 
the mental capacity to absorb the technical training they are giving, they 
put these boys in labor details, creating a caste system in the unit. That 
is not democratic. 

The real purpose, and the purpose which they did not state publicly, 
but which General Devine told us, he said, “This nation is playing a game 
of power politics, and we therefore need a big stick.” 

One reason I think we should give consideration to fighting against 
peacetime military conscription is the cost. Senator Pepper told us a few 
days ago we were spending eleven billion dollars for the military. It is 
estimated the implementation of this peacetime military training unit will 
cost something like an additional six billion dollars, added to the eleven 
billion dollars we are already spending. 

I say to you we are in times now when the drums of war are beating, 
and I don’t think we should yield to the sound of marching feet or yield 
to professional flag-wavers and permit ourselves to be stampeded into sup- 
port of universal military training. That is not the role of CIO; the role 
of CIO is supporting a program to feed the hungry, house the unsheltered, 
protect and preserve democracy, and establish the peace; and I assure you 
universal military training does none of these things. 

The question was taken and the motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee was approved. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Secretary Carey read a few additional messages of greetings to the 
convention. 

SECRETARY CAREY: In regard to the occasion this afternoon, and 
with no desire whatsoever to dampen the enthusiasm of the delegates to this 
distinguished visitor, the Secretary of State, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact it will be broadcast over the air. It has been announced for 
3 o'clock. It will begin, in order to meet the radio schedule, a few minutes 
before 3 o’clock. We are asking the delegates to please assemble promptly 
at 2 p. m. 

Tonight another chain of radio stations will broadcast the speech of 
Secretary Marshall, and also a third network will broadcast the same speech 
at a different hour. 

Following is the reception committee for Secretary of State Marshall: 
Jacob Potofsky, Chairman; Walter Reuther, John Green, L. S. Buckmaster, 
0, A. Knight, Julius Emspak, Ralph Helstein, Van A. Bittner, Michael Ross. 


BARBERS’ STRIKE (BROOKLYN, N. Y.) 
VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: I wish to announce to the New York 
delegates there is a strike in Brooklyn of the barbers that needs your finan- 
cial support. I have talked to a number of you, and please send your con- 
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tributions as soon as you can to Lillian Moscovitz, 316 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Upon motion being made to suspend the rules, which was duly seconded 
and carried, at 12:15 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned to reconvene 
at 2 o’clock p. m. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:10 
o’clock p. m. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 
Resolution No. 33 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


It has been widely reported that General Omar N. Bradley, the present 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs will be named to succeed General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower when the latter retires as Army Chief of Staff. 

If this new honor is conferred upon General Bradley it will be an 
honor well earned. He assumed direction of the Veterans Administration 
when it was one of the most poorly administered agencies in the Federal 
Government, and he built it into one of the best administered. In the space 
of two years General Bradley breathed life into the Veterans Administration. 
He made it responsive to the needs of former members of the armed forces. 
He cleaned the organization of political favoritism, archaic procedures and 
questionable practices. He brought in men of outstanding ability, particularly 
in the medical field; at the same time streamlining and humanizing the 
handling of business. 

Unless a man of the highest caliber and courage is appointed to replace 
General Bradley, should he leave his present post, the Veterans Administra- 
tion will be placed in danger of a return to its former state. 

The CIO has a direct and pressing concern for the welfare of the 
Veterans Administration. One out of every four union members is a former 
serviceman. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs exerts his influence 
not only on matters immediately affecting ex-GI’s such as National Service 
Life Insurance, hospitalization and medical care, pensions, education and 
on-the-job training, readjustment allowances, and home loans, but also in 
the indirect consequences of his activities on the entire country. Almost 20 
percent of our federal budget is earmarked for the Veterans Administration. 
The Veterans Administration’s decision on unemployment compensation may 
affect rulings by state boards on similar cases, and Veterans Administration’s 
ruling on subsistence allowances may affect wage scales for apprentices 
and on-the-job trainees; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO request the President to name as the next 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs a man who will carry on the enlightened 
direction of Veterans Administration’s activities. Since veterans are civilians, 
and Veterans Administration’s business is primarily of civilian character, 
the new Administrator ought to be a civilian, free from the influence of 
politics and without special allegiance to any one of the various veterans’ 
organizations. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 34 


AID FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

WHEREAS, the needs of our 28 million handicapped citizens, military 
and civilian—many of whom are members of unions or members of families 
of union members—have become acute. 

The CIO has, since its inception, supported every sound program ad- 
vanced to benefit the public welfare in this field. 

Recent cuts in federal appropriations have seriously limited the research 
planning and operating units, dealing with problems of the handicapped; 
particularly those of the Department of Labor which promoted employment 
of handicapped in industry; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO expresses its full support to those organiza- 
tions which carry on educational and legislative work on behalf of the phys- 
ically handicapped and urge Congress to provide adequate funds to continue 
the program heretofore conducted by the Department of Labor in this im- 
portant field. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 35 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 

WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, CIO, and its 
affiliated Auxiliaries continue their untiring efforts in support of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ program; 

(2) The CIO is mindful of the outstanding work done by the CIO Auxil- 
iaries in mobilizing women in the fight to bring down rising living costs; 

(3) Auxiliary members have demonstrated the value of working with 
other women’s organizations at the community level and have done and are 
doing excellent public relations work, thus building CIO support; and 

(4) To bring about repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and other anti-labor 
measures We must not overlook the importance of women in the coming elec- 
tions; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO reaffirms its endorsement of the Congress 
of Women’s Auxiliaries and urges all CIO affiliates to encourage and expand 
activities directed toward building Auxiliaries, thereby bringing the families 
of the CIO and through them the whole community, to a closer understand- 
ing and cooperation with our CIO program. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 36 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR STRIKERS 

One of the basic principles and objectives of unemployment insurance 
is the protection of working men and women against hardship and starva- 
tion during a period of unemployment. In the administration of such a 
program there is no justification for any discriminatory devices whereby 
government seeks to penalize workers exercising their constitutional right 
to strike by denying to them the minimum protection available to all other 
unemployed persons. 

Nevertheless, all but a very few states have consistently denied to 
strikers any protection under unemployment compensation laws. Moreover, 
during the past year, of the small group of states which formerly made 
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such protections available to strikers, three revised their unemployment 
compensation laws so as to impose such discriminations upon strikers. 

Strikes in recent years have demonstrated the willingness of some 
employers to provoke and prolong industrial disputes by refusing to bargain 
in good faith and refusing to make any effort to meet the urgent needs 
of their employes subjected to pressures of rising living costs. To deny 
to such employes who are forced into strike action in self-defense the 
protection of unemployment insurance is to inflict upon them harsh gov- 
ernment penalties simply because circumstances have compelled action 
to protect their living standards; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO renews its support to a drive to secure 
amendments to the unemployment insurance laws of the various states to 
give to workers on strike the same benefits and protection to which all 
unemployed workers are entitled. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 19 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 

The soaring increases in the cost of living and the ruinous inflation which 
now threaten our people have created an immediate and desperate crisis for 
the large body of American workers whose incomes even before the present 
emergency were far below the level necessary for an absolute minimum sub- 
sistence standard. 

There are millions of American workers whose families are ill-fed, ill-clad 
and ill-housed because they are not permitted to earn a living wage. It is 
sheer hyprocrisy to suggest that our present minimum wage law, with its 
40c base, in any way protects the living standards of our people. 

Even before the present inflationary rises in the cost of living the 40c 
minimum had become meaningless. Today such a minimum mocks the needs 
of our people. The present Fair Labor Standards Act, with its 40c base and 
with its exclusions of seamen, food-processing workers, retail and chain store 
employes, and many others, is archaic and inadequate. It fails to protect the 
human needs of the workers; it fails to protect the economic needs of the 
nation. It has joined other types of federal legislation which no longer serve 
their purpose but are merely paper protections. 

The first act of the Republican majority of the 80th Congress was to 
initiate legislation to wipe out so-called portal-to-portal pay claims. These 
wage claims by workers for travel and make-ready time, which had been 
upheld by the Supreme Court, were retroactively liquidated by a reactionary 
Congress in an atmosphere of unprecedented hysteria instigated by the pow- 
erful employers of the country. 

In vicious legislation passed with record speed, Congress deliberately and 
coldly sacrificed wage claims of American workers which had been duly ap- 
proved by the highest court of our land to the peremptory demands of profit- 
hungry American monopolists. 

In its zeal to do the bidding of these powerful employers, the reactionary 
Congress gutted and virtually destroyed the entire Wage-Hour Act. 

Under the pretext of dealing with portal-to-portal pay claims, the Con- 
gress imposed upon the Act an unjust and discriminatory two-year period 
of limitations for the bringing of future claims. 

Behind the smoke screen of legislating with respect to portal-to-portal 
pay, the Congress imposed amendments on the Wage-Hour Act completely 
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unrelated to portal pay. As a result of these amendments, employers have 
been granted an open opportunity to absolve themselves of responsibility 
for all back-wage liquidated damage claims. 

In its reactionary zeal the Congress went even further and amended the 
provisions of the law relating to liquidated damages for recovery of future 
wages so as to make these provisions almost meaningless. The result of this 
irresponsible action will be to destroy the only practical safeguard which 
exists in the Wage-Hour law to insure compliance by chiseling employers. 
The door has been wilfully and deliberately opened to widespread evasion even 
of the meager and inadequate standards now written into the law. 

THEN, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT, 

(1) The arrogant disregard by the present Congress of the needs of the 
people is so great that instead of improving the protection of the completely 
inadequate Wage-Hour Act, the Congress has destroyed even its limited value. 
An evil conspiracy of reactionary Republicans and southern Democrat poll- 
taxers has insured a further continuation of substandard living conditions for 
millions of Americans. 

(2) A proper regard for the public welfare and for the desperate needs 
of our people requires an immediate amendment of the Wage-Hour Act increas- 
ing the minimum wage to 75c an hour, the extension of the protection of the 
law to presently excluded groups, and the repeal of the infamous Portal-to- 
Portal Act. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE JACK RUBENSTEIN, Textile Workers: Mr. President, I 
would like to continue along the line of the remarks which I prematurely 
started this morning. 

Recently, that great friend of labor, the Senator from Ohio, Senator 
Taft, came out with a declaration calling for a moratorium on social legis- 
lation in this country. He stated that he did not trust the present Admin- 
istration to properly administer the laws of the country. I suspect that a 
birdie whispered in his ear, because one or two days later he recanted on 
this statement, as he has on many others, and decided that some social legis- 
lation is in order. 

The CIO in 1945 went on record for a wage and hour law or an amend- 
ment to that law, calling for a minimum of 65 cents per hour. That was at a 
time when wages in this country were at a low average level of 55 cents. 
Due to the efforts of organized labor, the level of wages in this country has 
risen to $1.20 an hour. Our friend of labor, Senator Taft, has belatedly an- 
nounced that he is now in favor of a 60-cent minimum. Two years ago the 
CIO, in its modest manner, came out in favor of a 65-cent minimum. With 
the rise in the cost of living which I do not wish to go into as it is known to 
all at this convention, it is only proper that we should extend this demand 
of ours. 

Speaking as a representative of textile workers I wish to emphasize what 
I said this morning. When we first came out in favor of this legislation we 
had a very vital and direct interest. The minimum wage in the textile indus- | 
try at that time was from 52 to 55 cents an hour. Today the main stream of 
textile industry in the payment of wages is way above the 75-cent minimum 
Which we in the CIO are asking for. But we remember that only yesterday 
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the textile workers’ pay was at the lowest economic level in the country. We 
know that very few workers are in that 65-cent category. However, there 
are some. The 60-cent minimum which Senator Taft calls for will give the 
worker a grand total of $30 a week if the worker gets a week’s work. Is 
this a living wage? Will this bring to those workers an economic basis for 
the enjoyment of democracy? We know that totalitarianism feeds on want 
and despair. We know that workers cannot fully participate in the social 
and political life of a country when they are in dire want. 

I say to you delegates that it is the solemn duty of us, our membership 
and the Nation. We know that workers living in substandard economy cannot 
make a contribution to the well being of this Nation. We as textile workers 
recognize that these low wages are the soft underbelly of the economic fabric 
of the Nation and wish to reiterate the importance of this problem and 
call upon the CIO to double its efforts to win this improvement in the wages 
and hour law. I thank you. 

DELEGATE DONALD HENDERSON, Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, 
and Allied Workers of America: Mr. President, next week in Washington 
the House Labor Committee starts hearings on the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
considering more extensions or exemptions to the Act, and the question of 
coverage. It is even being hinted that this committee will consider the ques- 
tion of whether or not there should be a Fair Labor Standards Act at all. 

I do not need to talk about the millions of agricultural workers and 
other workers who have no coverage and no minimum wages at all, and 
never have had. The danger today is that there is a concerted drive on to 
extend exemptions now enjoyed under this Act. 

I realize that today, with full employment and relatively high money 
wages, the question of minimum wages does not so vitally interest most of 
the higher-paid industrial workers of the United States, even represented in 
this convention. However, I call your attention to the very important con- 
sideration, brought out by General Counsel Pressman in his remarks yester- 
day, that we are heading into a depression, when wage cutting and minimum 
wages become vital to millions of workers in the United States. As that de 
pression comes upon us, the question of an adequate minimum wage wil 
vitally affect and concern the higher-paid industrial workers. 

So I urge that at this time, when resistance to an adequate minimum 
wage is at the minimum with employers, that all CIO unions do their utmost 
to prevent an extension of the exemptions under the law, and to limit 
the coverage by law, and to use our utmost endeavors to secure a 75-cent 
minimum wage. ; 

The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 

Honorable George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, was escorted to the 
platform by. the Reception Committee appointed for that purpose and was 
welcomed by President Murray, Secretary Carey and other officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations amid the applause of the delegation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Your president has just welcomed to this 
rostrum in your name one of the world’s greatest champions of peace. 

Now peace has many champions, but many of them lack either the 
courage or the ability to fight for peace. Their advocacy of peace arise 
from a variety of motives which need not concern us here. What does Cot 
cern us is the presence and stature of a man who loves peace and hates 
war, because he knows the utter destructiveness, the callous brutality, and 
the human degradation that stem from war. He knows more about thos 
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things, probably, than any other living man, because he is known the world 
over as one of the greatest military leaders of all time. He directed the 
Armies of the United States through the dark years of the greatest crisis 
that our country has ever faced, and we all know the tremendous relief that 
was his when the last physical blow was struck in that terrible conflict. 

Our guest here today is the great soldier whose wise counsel and leader- 
ship sustained General Eisenhower and millions of our fellow-citizens during 
their overthrow of fascism’s European citadel. That wise counsel and 
leadership saved lives, and American fathers and mothers know it well. 

No American, most certainly, would have begrudged this great soldier 
the ease and contentment of retirement from the armed forces, and enjoy- 
ment of the knowledge that his beloved country and his fellow-citizens had 
been saved from further military assault by vicious and evil men. It might 
well be conceived that he had earned his laurels of peace. 

But his country needed his further services. When President Truman 
summoned him to direct this Nation’s determined campaign for peace, the 
decision was universally acclaimed by all the American people. Wise and 
seasoned judgment, and courage, and goodwill, and knowledge born of ex- 
perience, were needed to lead us through the intricacies of diplomacy. Where- 
fore this great leader, directed by the cheerful obedience that he had inspired 
in millions upon millions of our citizen-soldiers, laid aside his military duties 
and assumed the Secretaryship of the State Department of the United States. 

Now the Secretary of State in times like these, does not lead an easy 
life. People are short-tempered, sometimes they are suspicious, and all of 
us are not very far away from the days when the procedure was to settle 
our international problems by resort to blows. It takes patience, backed 
by a knowledge of men and events, to handle these current situations. Our 
Secretary of State seems to have that patience and knowledge. He knows 
that it is his responsibility to defend and protect a mighty heritage of liberty. 
Compromises may be reached in the application of principles, but not the 
principles themselves. Our own Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
repeatedly made it clear in its convention deliberations that we do not, that 
we must not compromise certain basic principles. 

I have had some little experience myself in meetings and debates and 
discussions, and I am certain that our Secretary of State knows better than 
I that if you can keep men talking and discussing and exchanging opinions, 
that agreements will finally emerge. It is only when men sulk and brood 
apart from one another that evil passions take possession of them and lead 
them into folly and oft-times into violence. 

Our Secretary of State: has demonstrated in his public utterances that 
he understands this problem of peace as we understand it in this great labor 
movement. The questions raised involve people—men, women and children— 
and their well-being free from fear, free to worship, free to speak, to meet 
together and decide their own destinies. Those things are vital to peace, 
but they are not the only vital things. Equally vital is the assurance of 
the material things required to sustain life. Our Secretary of State learned 
as a soldier that whilst a full belly may make an efficient soldier, a full belly 
will make an even better citizen and subordinate the desire to become a 
soldier. He has made that clear in his public utterances. 

The Secretary of State has journeyed here to address this convention, 
this meeting of the direct representatives of millions of Americans who toil 
for wages and salaries. When he speaks to us, he is speaking to all of the 
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people in this great land of ours who are looking to him with confident ex- 
pectancy for the calm leadership in peace that he gave us in war. ~ 
I will not dwell unduly on the honor it gives me to present him to you. 
I acknowledge that honor fully and freely, personally and in your behalf. 
I present to you as my guest, as your guest, as our guest, that great 
patriot, soldier and statesman, Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 
’ (The delegation arose and applauded enthusiastically.) 


HONORABLE GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
(Secretary of State) 

This is my first opportunity as Secretary of State to discuss our foreign 
policy before a special gathering of American labor. You have an important 
part to play in the determination of that foreign policy, and especially in 

making it effective. 

Everyone agrees, I think, that labor plays a vital part in the function- 
ing of the modern state. If labor can be confused or embittered, if labor 
can be made to lose faith in the community of which it forms a part, then 
the core of any national society is threatened. The enemies of democracy 
know this; and it explains the efforts they make to undermine the con- 
fidence of the labor element in the stability of our institutions and the sound- 
ness of our traditions. 

I personally am confident of American labor’s reaction to efforts made 
to disrupt the structure of our society in the domestic field. But the prob- 
lems of foreign relations are in their very nature remote from the American 
scene and are more easily distorted. For this reason I wish to outline certain 
of the fundamental considerations which I believe are important to an under. 
standing of the American position today. 

There is a danger that the individual man, whose well being is the 
chief concern of all democratic policies, foreign or domestic, is being lost 
sight of in the welter of ideological generalities and slogans which fill the 
air. Generalities are frequently accepted as gospel truth without even a 
superficial examination of the validity of their basic tenets. Often they 
are intended to obscure the basic issue, which as I see it today, is simply 
whether or not men are to be left free to organize their social, political and 
economic existence in accordance with their desires; or whether they are 
to have their lives arranged and dictated for them by small groups of men 
who have arrogated to themselves this arbitrary power. 

I am going to repeat that. As I see it today the issue is whether or not 
men are to be left free to organize their social, political, and economic exist- 
ence in accordance with their desires; or whether. they are to have their lives 
arranged and dictated for them by small groups of men who have arrogated 
to themselves this arbitrary power. 

This issue is as old as recorded history. But in the world today it has 
assumed more menacing proportions than ever before. The great enemy of 
democracy has always been the concentration of arbitrary power in a few 
hands. 

The particular theory used as a justification for the suppression and 
eventual elimination of civil liberties varies with the times. All such theories, 
however, contain within themselves the greatest of all historical fallacies, 
that in human affairs the end justifies the means. 

I do not have to point out to this convention that the rights of labor and 
the hope and possibility of further gains for labor are absolutely dependent 
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upon the preservation of civil liberties. The issue is not one of political labels, 
put whether or not civil liberties, the right of criticism and right of recall of 
individuals elected to governmental responsibility, remain intact. No section 
of the American population has a more vital stake in the preservation of 
free institutions in the world than has American labor. For, among the first 
victims of any dictatorial regime, and notably of the Police State, is the right 
of labor to organize itself for the protection of its interests. 

It is rather trite to say the world is now a small place but that is a 
fact and what happens in distant places affects our affairs and our lives in- 
evitably, often very quickly, and sometimes most seriously. The present sit- 
uation in Europe is definitely of the last-mentioned character. 

The basic problem of world recovery is production. Production of course 
involves other critical factors—food, fuel, housing and communications, for 
example, not to mention political influences or controls. With reference to 
the situation in Europe, at the present moment, the dominant factors are 
food and coal. Problems of foreign exchange, dollar shortages as now ex- 
pressed, are heavily involved in the dilemma. I repeat that the immediate 
requirements at this time are food and coal. 

Europe is entering on another long winter. As has already been described 
by numerous observers and authorities, the situation is precarious. Outside 
assistance is absolutely necessary to prevent a really dangerous deterioration 
in health and morale before any carefully determined long-range program can 
possibly be put into effect. 

There now exists the urgent necessity for positive interim measures to 
prevent a fatal deterioration in Europe—political, economic and psychological 
—before Congress has sufficient time to consider and act upon a possible long- 
range plan for American assistance. 

The present food saving plan is one such interim measure. The Com- 
mittees of Congress, which are being scheduled to meet in November, will 
undoubtedly consider others. Meanwhile, the administration will do all within 
its limited power to lend assistance. 

These measures alone will not suffice. They are but a step—an all- 
important step to prevent a collapse this winter. 

When I made a public statement at Harvard on June 5 last, it was plainly 
evident that a situation had developed where we must immediately choose 
between two lines of action—either to concern ourselves solely with our in- 
ternal affairs despite our heavy commitments in Germany, Austria and Italy, 
while Europe suffered a complete political and economic demoralization; or 
we must take action to assist Europe in avoiding a disastrous disintegration 
with tragic consequences for the world. Therefore, the suggestion was made 
that the European countries, under the pressure of the dilemma which faced 
them, should join together in working out a mutual basis of cooperation for 
their own rehabilitation and should determine, on a business-like basis, the 
degree and character of the outside assistance they calculated would be urg- 
ently needed over and above what was humanly possible for them to accom- 
plish for themselves. 

We have now reached the point where sixteen nations have submitted 
a preliminary plan, both as to their own agreed actions and as to what out- 
side assistance they feel will be necessary in the next four or five years. At 
the same time, our resources have been reviewed in order that no step might 
be taken which would involve an unwise drain on our economy. The Euro- 
pean plan is now under study by the various agencies of the Government con- 
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cerned and by the special groups which were formed by direction of the Presi- 
dent. Certain committees of Congress have planned to meet in a few weeks 
to consider first the measures which may immediately be necessary, and later 
the proposal soon to be submitted by the Government for assistance in the 
long-range rehabilitation of Europe. 

Whatever form the proposal may take we must be assured that the par- 
ticipating countries will make every possible effort to reach the production 
rates they have set for themsleves and that they will make the necessary fiscal 
reforms. We have great admiration for the fortitude displayed by the people 
of these countries under prolonged conditions of want and extreme hardship. 
But the present situation requires more than stoical, even heroic endurance. 
I repeat that basically the present problem of world recovery is one of pro- 
duction. And I add the comment that increased production emphatically de- 
mands harder work, and that in turn demands more, not less food. 

The productivity of American farms and factories is of tremendous con- 
cern to the entire world. For that and other reasons we occupy a very special 
position in the world which carries with it a heavy responsibility which cannot 
be avoided, even if we might wish to do so. Therefore we must face the facts, 
The United States stands in the midst of a highly critical world period. The 
situation involves dangers which affect every American alike. It would be 
’ a great folly to assume that we can stand aloof or that we can straddle the 
issue. A very distinguished American recently stated that “no private pro- 
gram and no public policy, in any sector of our national life, can now escape 
from the compelling fact that if it is not framed with reference to the world it 
is framed with perfect futility.’ What endangers the United States endangers 
all of us—labor, industry and agriculture alike. Because the economic stability 
of Europe is essential to the political stability of Europe, it is of tremendous 
importance to us, to our peace and security, and it is equally important to 
the entire world. We are faced with the danger of the actual disappearance 
of the characteristics of western civilization on which our government and our 
manner of living depend. 

We are proceeding in a determined campaign which has for its purpose 
world stability, a condition absolutely necessary to world peace. It is a 
difficult business. It requires infinite patience and a constant effort to under- 
stand the other fellows’ point of view. But it definitely requires cool calcula- 
tion and great determination. Hasty judgments and short range thinking need 
to be avoided. Above all things a regard for the American tradition is re- 
quired, the typical American readiness to assist those in need of help, to dis- 
count vicious propaganda and outrageous criticism, and in the end to seek 
only to do what is right, so far as we can determine the right. (Applause. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of our great constituency I desire 
to express, through the medium of this convention, my deep and sincere 
appreciation for the presence of the Secretary of State at our convention 
this afternoon. It is, of course, a tribute to labor, in the sense that this 
is the first single instance in the history of American labor that a Secretary 
of State has taken occasion to address a labor convention. (Applause.) 
I am quite sure that he, like you and I, attaches great significance to the 
importance of this mission, coming as he has today from a mighty important 
conference in the United Nations’ organization to address this great parlia- 
ment of labor. He has given expression this afternoon to the ideals and to 
the aspirations of the mighty government which he is privileged to represent. 
I am quite sure that in giving expression to those ideas he also reflects the 
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opinions and thinkings of the overwhelming multitudes of Americans. Every 
right-thinking citizen in this great nation of ours looks forward with hope to 
the attainment and maintenance of universal peace and if these lofty endeav- 
ors on the part of our Secretary of State are pursued, it shall be the high pur- 
pose of this great and mighty militant organized labor movement to lend 
every degree of constructive support toward the attainment of that end. 

Again, in behalf of your great constituency, speaking for you as I 
believe I do, I wish to express to the Secretary of State our deep and 
sincere appreciation for his presence here this afternoon. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: We next have a resolution 
that does not appear in the printed resolutions. 


Resolution No. 43 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS’ STRIKE 


Since August of this year throughout Canada the members of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, have been on the picketlines in a 
life and death struggle for the preservation of their Union and of their 
standards of living and working conditions. Large numbers of these workers 
were deliberately cast out into the streets by a lockout perpetrated by the 
employers. Repeated efforts of the leaders of the Union to engage in negotia- 
tions in good faith with the employers for settlement of the dispute have 
been rejected by the dominant group among the employers in Canada. 

More recently several plants in this country of the Armour Company and 
the Wilson Companies have forced their employees on the picketlines in 
strikes which have been in progress for many weeks. 

Both in Canada and in the United States anti-labor injunctions and 
wholesale arrests have characterized the tactics of the employers in their 
efforts to break the morale of the workers and to smash the Union. 

The CIO recalls all too well in the years following the First World 
War it was the Packing Companies which were among the leaders in the 
successful drive to cripple the labor movement and establish the notorious era 
of the open shop plan. The CIO is determined that any such intent on the 
part of the Packing Companies today shall be defeated. Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges to the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers of America its unstinting support in their present struggle until the work- 
ers in the packing houses in Canada and the United States have succeeded in 
their efforts to establish sound collective bargaining relations and to main- 
tain a decent standard of work and life. We urge upon all affiliates of the 
CIO that they. render the fullest possible support to the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, financially and in every other respect, to assure 
victory in their struggle. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ALLAN S. HAYWOOD: Mr. President, the Packinghouse 
Workers are entitled to the support of every trade union in this battle in 
Canada. The Canadian Congress of Labor, which is the institution in Canada 
that our groups are affiliated with, has just adjourned. For the information 
of the delegates here, the fight is of that importance to them that the dele- 
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gates pledged a contribution of $40,000 to assist the Packinghouse Workers 
there. I hope all of our International organizations that can do so will rend- 
er similar support. The Packinghouse Workers have made a gallant fight and 
they are a splendid organization. 

The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next two resolutions to 
be considered together are Resolution No. 9 and Resolution No. 10. 


Resolution No. 9 
PROTECTION OF DEMOCRACY 

A crisis in civil rights is facing America. 

Subversive doctrines of intolerance have gained strength during the 
period since the end of World War II. The pattern of repression of the 
1920’s, the extinguishment of popular liberty which prevailed during the 
period of Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, is again being reproduced 
with terrifying fidelity. 

The spearhead of the reactionary drive against the liberties of the 
people is the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The legislative attack upon the basic rights of labor has been ac- 
companied by an attack from the courts. During the past year injunctions 
have rained from the courts with sickening frequency. 

The Supreme Court has failed the hopes of the common people who 
look at that institution as a bulwark of their liberty. In case after case 
the Court has handed down decisions making destructive inroads upon 
fundamental liberties. As a result of its decisions during its past session 
the Supreme Court has weakened such precious safeguards as the right 
to strike and the right to picket. It has turned the clock of liberty back- 
ward by undermining the important constitutional right to counsel in criminal 
trials and the privilege against self-incrimination. It has made a shambles 
of cherished protections against unreasonable searches and seizures. 

The lower federal courts have followed the lead of our high Court and 
have shown a similar indifference to their duty to protect the citizen in his 
civil and political rights. 

In a United States District Court in South Carolina a police officer was 
acquitted by an all-white jury of charges of violating the Federal Civil Rights 
Law by beating and blinding a Negro veteran. 

In the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, racial 
restrictive covenants were upheld by the court. 

In Louisiana and Texas, judges uphold racial segregation in colleges. 

The executive branch of our government must likewise carry responsibil- 
ity for the current wave of repression. 

The President’s Executive Order 9835, purporting to prove a means for 
weeding out disloyal government employes, is a grave danger to the liberty 
of government workers. Not only does it disregard the basic democratic 
principles of a fair hearing and a fair trial but it encourages the establish- 
ment of a thought police under which every form of political deviation on the 
part of government workers may become an occasion for their discharge. 
This dangerous Order can only have the effect of regimenting our govern- 
ment workers and imposing vicious controls upon their political freedom. 

This repressive loyalty Order has already formed the basis for an attack 
upon union members in non-government plants working upon government or- 
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ders. An increasing number of workers have been barred from their jobs on 
the basis of the vague standards of this loyalty order and as a result of the 
arbitrary judgment of federal censors of their political views. 

The attack upon the rights of labor has also been projected in the form 
of persecution of labor leaders. Reproducing exactly the pattern of repression 
of the 1920’s, deportation proceedings have been commenced against labor 
leaders who are non-citizens and who have resided here for many years. 

It is unworthy of a democracy suddenly to find shortcomings in an alien 
for the purpose of deporting him which had long ago been overlooked, or 
to impose upon minority groups and their leaders standards which would 
not be imposed upon others, or to use a technical violation of the law for 
the purpose of implementing a repressive political objective. 

Racial and religious minorities likewise are faced with a tragic re- 
vival of the persecution which prevailed in the 1920’s. The Ku Klux Klan 
has again fastened its poisonous roots into the life of our country, encouraged 
by such groups as the House Un-American Committee and by the repeated 
failure of Congress to enact legislation to protect minorities from economic 
and political discrimination. The practice of restricting the use of occupancy. 
of property through racial restrictive covenants has grown to the point 
where tremendous racial ghettos exist in every large American city. 

Violence against Negroes by mobs and by local law-enforcement officers 
has increased since the war. 

Four brutal lynchings, in which seven Negroes lost their lives, took 
place in Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana and South Carolina. In not one 
of these lynchings, which aroused the indignation of the entire world, were 
the perpetrators punished. The Department of Justice attempted to investi- 
gate the Georgia lynching in which two Negro men and two women were 
murdered by a mob of white men. Although the crime was committed in 
daylight, the Department of Justice failed to uncover the instigators or 
perpetrators of this monstrous mass murder. The entire role of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in connection with this outrageous violation of civil rights 
contrasts sharply. with its growing zeal in sponsoring repression and ignoring 
the civil rights of our people. 

In Columbia, Tennessee, a Federal Grand Jury investigating the attacks 
on and murder of Negro people came to the startling conclusion that the 
police officers responsible for this affair were entirely justified in what they 
did. A special investigator appointed by Governor Dewey white-washed a 
Policeman who had been acquitted of the cold-blooded shooting of two 
Negroes at Freeport, Long Island. 

The same type of police brutality which has been directed against 
workers and their labor organizations has been increasingly directed against 
the Negro people. 

The right to vote, the most precious civil right of a free American, 
is being denied millions of Americans, either through the poll tax or through 
devices perfected by southern Bourbons to prevent Negro citizens from voting. 

We cannot remain indifferent to the monstrous growth of anti-Semitism 
in this country. This poisonous, anti-democratic creed has been reflected in 
the desecration of the synagogues, job discrimination, and discrimination in 
educational opportunities. 

The growth of racial and religious intolerance in this country has been 
encouraged by the failure of Congress to enact vitally needed. legislation. 

Congress has refused to enact legislation to create a Fair Employment 
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Practices Committee establishing the right to equal job opportunities without 
regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 

Congress has refused to enact an anti-lynching bill, thereby denying to 
Negro citizens federal protection from mob violence, and to place upon the 
statute books an anti-poll tax bill. 

Monopoly domination of the press and radio, with its consequent tend- 
ency to throttle the expression of minority viewpoints, has continued without 
interruption throughout the past year. 

Few workers will forget the almost unanimous attitude of the nation’s 
newspapers in favor of the infamous Taft-Hartley Act. 

A warning addressed by the CIO to the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association that the political expenditures prohibition in the Taft-Hartley 
Bill contained definite dangers to the entire press, was ignored. 

Nor was this kowtowing of publishers to the attitudes of big business 
reflected only in the handling of domestic news. The virtual blanket of 
silence placed over the extremely important war crimes trial of I. G. Farben 
executives at Nuremberg is a national disgrace. Many influential news. 
papers, for instance, declined to print the list of American corporations 
which had maintained close contact with IGF; and coverage of the trial 
has been almost non-existent. No great measure of imagination is required 
to picture the treatment that would have been accorded labor had it main- 
tained similar connections with the men behind the Nazi empire. 

There has been a dismaying tendency to keep liberal speakers off 
the radio waves. In recent months, a number of commentators whose views 
have failed to harmonize with those of industry have been dropped. 

Our democracy has been weakened and imperiled by the far-reaching 
restrictions and the loss of freedom which large groups of people have suffered 
during the recent period. We cannot afford a repetition of the witch-hunts, 
the division and disunity, the strike-breaking and the hysteria which flour'shed 
in this country in the 1920's. 

We are faced with a real and present danger to our democracy. That 
danger is no less because those who seek to rob us of our liberties profess 
to be acting in the name of liberty and against totalitarianism. 

That danger is no less because the persecution of our people and the 
denial of the civil rights accompanied by a stock formula that no witch- 
hunts are intended. 

That danger is no less—but far greater—because government interfer- 
ence with the economic and political liberty of our people comes at the very 
time when the arrogance and aggressiveness of monopoly and its reactionary 
political spokesmen are increasing. The powerful industrialists of our coun- 
try have received new freedom to plunder and ravage our economy at the 
very time when the common people of this country are being denied the 
political and economic freedom to defend themselves against this exploitation. 

That danger is no less because only a few individuals or a small number 
of groups are suppressed or are denied their rights. Liberty is indivisible. 
No man’s freedom is safe as long as the freedom of another is threatened. 

When one group in our nation loses its rights a pattern is created which 
soon destroys the freedom of all who depend upon civil rights for their con- 
tinued existence. 

The most vital part of the American tradition is the struggle to main- 
tain and extend the frontiers of freedom. We, together with millions of 
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Americans everywhere, must rededicate ourselves to the American ideal of 
preserving and maintaining freedom. 

The CIO was founded upon the principle of freedom, equality and equal 
opportunity. for all Americans. In August 1942, the CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination was established with Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey as Chairman to implement this principle. The CIO’s record of ac- 
complishment in this field is far in advance of any other group in the United 
States. 

WE DEMAND: 


(1) The enactment of effective Federal, State and municipal legislation 
providing for fair employment practices. The issuance by the President of 
an Executive Order establishing a Fair Employment Practices Committee 
covering all employes whose pay is derived in whole or in part from monies 
appropriated by Congress to end discrimination in hiring, promotion and 
tenure. 

(2) The enactment of a Federal anti-lynching bill. 

(3) The enactment of Federal legislation for the District of Columbia 
and of State legislation outlawing discrimination and segregation. 

(4) The enactment of Federal and State legislation invalidating restric- 
tive covenants based on race, color, creed, or national origin. 

(5) That provision be made for adequate safeguards against racial dis- 
crimination in Federal appropriations for State aid. 

(6) The amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act to prohibit racial 
segregation in buses, trains and airplanes. 

(7) The enactment of effective Federal, State and municipal civil rights 
laws and of laws guaranteeing the right of suffrage and abolishing the in- 
famous poll tax. 

(8) The enactment of laws protecting aliens long resident in the United 
States and regularizing their status. 

(9) The establishment of guarantees to assure the freedom of thought 
and the freedom of political views of government workers and the revocation 
of President Truman’s Executive Order 9835 dealing with loyalty of govern- 
ment workers. 

Resolution No. 10 
THE THOMAS-RANKIN COMMITTEE 

Since its creation in 1938 the House Un-American Committee has served 
as the spearhead in the reactionary drive against the rights of workers, 
against the civil rights of all our people. No slander has been too gross, no 
lie too great, to be rejected by this evil tribunal when it could serve its in- 
famous purpose of tearing down our democratic bulwark. 

Since its creation and up until the present time the Committee ‘ain been 
unremitting in its attack upon labor and upon the leaders of our movement. 

This witch-hunting Committee has slandered veterans’ groups. It has 
sought to intimidate radio commentators. It has permitted itself to be used 
as a forum for attacking the Jewish and the Negro peoples. It furnishes to 
such individuals as Gerald L. K. Smith a welcomed form for spreading anti- 
labor propaganda. 

The Committee’s favorite technique is to stir up hatred and hysteria. 
Its favorite maneuver is to hit and run, to intervene at a strategic point in a 
pending labor dispute or progressive political movement to make unfounded 
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charges in screaming newspaper headlines and then to deny those whom it 
has slandered an opportunity to reply. 

Its contempt for democratic groups and for democratic processes is 
matched only by its strange tolerance of such organizations as the Ku Klux 
Klan and by its persistence in autocratic procedures. 

This Committee’s procedure is the very contradiction of fairness and 
democracy. It denies witnesses before it the right to counsel or the right 
to present testimony in their behalf. It refuses to inform accused persons 
or organizations of the charge against them so as to give them an oppor- 
tunity to answer. This Committee is judge and jury as well as prosecutor. 

Presiding over this kangaroo court is Chairman J. Parnell Thomas a 
Wall Street insurance broker who has announced to the nation that his in- 
tended victim is the American trade union movement. 

Its most vocal spokesman is Representative John Rankin one of Amer- 
ica’s leading exponents of racial and religious bigotry. 

Never before in the functioning of this Committee has it presented so 
grave a menace to the freedom of our people. This Committee is the most 
powerful voice of a reactionary program to deprive our people of cherished 
civil and political rights and to rob our heritage of its tradition of Gemocracy, 
fair play and tolerance. 

The Thomas-Rankin Committee must be stopped. The CIO affirms its un- 
qualified opposition to this un-American Committee and renews its pledge to 
work unceasingly for its abolition. 

DELEGATE MIRANDI SMITH, Food, Tobacco, Agriculture and Allied 
Workers of America: I work for the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company in 
Winston-Salem North Carolina. I want to say a few words on this resolution 
for the reason that I come from the South and I live in the South. I live 
where men are lynched, and the people that lynch them are still free. 

As far as the Taft-Hartley Bill is concerned, the Taft-Hartley Bill to 
Local 22 in Winston-Salem is an old, old story. The Taft-Hartley Bill was 
put before the workers in Winston-Salem about four years ago when the CIO 
came to Winston-Salem to organize the unorganized workers in the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco plant. We were faced at that time with a lot of court 
actions. They tried to put fear into the hearts of the workingmen in 
Winston-Salem. 

One of the things in the Constitution of the United States is a guarantee 
to a human being, regardless of his race, creed or color, of freedom from fear. 
I say the Taft-Hartley. Bill is nothing new to us. When men are lynched, 
and when men try to strike and walk the picket line, the only weapons that 
the workers in America, especially in the South, have to protect themselves 
is action. When they are put in jail, they must protect themselves. If that 
is the protection of democracy in the United States of America I say it is 
not enough. 

I want to emphasize a few of the things that you have in this resolu- 
tion. Too long have the Negro people of the South and other workers in 
America heard a lot of words read to them. It is time for action, and I am 
now wondering if the CIO is going to stop and do some of the things by 
action. You talk about political action and you talk about politics. . How 
can there be any action when the Negroes in the South are not allowed to 
vote? Too long have the workers in the South stopped and looked to Con- 
gress for protection. We no longer look to the government in Washington 
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for protection. It has failed. Today we are looking for an organization that 
says they are organized to fight for the freedom of all men regardless of race, 
creed or color, and that is the CIO. 

I will tell you this and perhaps it will interest you. To the Negro 
workers in Winston-Salem it means a great deal. They told us, “You cannot 
vote for this and you cannot vote for that.” But last May in the city of 
Winston-Salem the Negro and white workers, based on a program of unity, 
were able to put in their city government two labor men. I am proud to say 
one of those was a Negro. The other was a white labor leader. (Applause.) 
Yes. We are faced today with this word that they call “democracy.” I 
want to say to this convention let us stop playing around. Each and every 
one of you here today represents thousands and thousands of the rank and 
file workers in the plants who today are looking for you to come back to 
them and give them something to look forward to; not words, but action. 

We want to stop lynching in the South. We want people to walk the 
picket lines free and unafraid and know that they are working for their 
_freedom and their liberty. When you speak about this protection of democ- 
racy, it is more than just words. If you have got to go back to your home 
town and call a meeting of the rank and file workers and say, “This is what 
we adopted in the convention, now we want to put it into action,” if you 
don’t know now how to put it into action, ask the rank and file workers. Ask 
the people who are suffering, and together you will come out with a good 
program where civil rights will be something to be proud of. When you say 
“protection of democracy” in your last convention, along with it you can say 
we have done this or that. The people that lynch Negroes in the South, the 
people that burn crosses in the South, the people who put men in jail be- 
cause they wanted 15 or 20 cents an hour wage increase will learn that the 
workers can walk as free men, because we have done something in action. 

One thing more. I have looked over this delegation, and I wonder if you 
cherish the word “democracy.” I say to you it means something to be free. 
It means a great deal. I do not think you have ever read or have ever heard 
of a Negro man or a Negro woman that has ever been a traitor to the United 
States of America. George Washington Carver gave more to the scientific 
world of America than any man, regardless of his race, creed or color. 

Hitler described the Negro as no-tail bear. I am saying to you this 
afternoon we think some of our Congressmen have described us as something 
that Hitler did not say. But we are looking forward to this CIO. They can 
lynch us. They can beat us. They can do anything they want to, but the 
Negroes of America who have always been true to the American flag, will 
always march forward. We are just asking your help. We are not asking 
for charity. We do not want charity. We belong to America. 

Our forefathers fought and bled and died for this country and we are 
proud to be a part of it just as you are. When the civil liberties of Negroes in 
the South are interfered with you do nothing about it I say to you you are 
untrue to the: traditions of America. You have got to get up and do some- 
thing in action, as I have said before and not by. mere words. So we are 
looking forward to your help and we call on you, because we have called on 
you before and you have given us aid. We will call on you again, and we ask 
you not to fail us. 

DELEGATE ABRAM FLAXER, United Public Workers: To my mind this 
resolution before the convention in defense of democracy is one of the most 
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significant to come before the convention today. There is no issue, no ques- 
tion, facing the organized labor movement today or facing the people of the 
United States today, more vital and more pressing upon us day by day than 
the question of civil liberties. 

In the two years that have elapsed since the end of the war a curtain 
has dropped over this country, under the shadow of which the greatest of 
crimes are committed, crimes against the Negro people; crimes against the 
foreign born, crimes against the organized labor movement. Yes, even crimes 
against the Government’s own employes. 

I think it is not altogether correct to say that we are now going back 
to the days of 1920, to the days of the Palmer raids. I do not think it is 
correct to say that in 1947 instituting deportation proceedings against foreign 
born is merely. going back to 1920. I do not think it is correct to say that 
the lynchings and mass murders and mass discrimination practiced against 
the Negro workers is merely. going back to 1920. I do not think the execu- 
tive order that the President of the United States issues, the so-called loyalty 


check on Federal employees is merely going back to 1920. I think we are. 


passing through a period now that undoubtedly will go down as one of the 
darkest since the days of the alien and sedition laws. 

During the course of the war when everybody was united to fight for 
democracy and progress and the defeat of fascism all of us, Negro and white, 
Jew and gentile made great progress, not only economically but in our civil 
liberties and our freedoms. How does it come about, then, that today, after 
we have licked the most vicious, the most hostile elements of civil liberties 
abroad, we are in the shadow of the most reprehensive kind of legislation? 
I think the only answer to that is that there are people, a minority group 
undoubtedly, but very powerful, powerful as a result of their vested financial 
interests, who seek to stop the onward march that the people have been 
making. It is for this reason that the cost of living has gone up. It is for 
this reason that we have the Taft-Hartley Act. It is for this reason that 
hundreds of thousands of Negro workers who had jobs during the war years 
are now being displaced. I think it is for the purpose of creating mass hys- 
teria that we have all this talk about loyalty. or disloyalty in the Federal 
Government. Let me take a few minutes of your time to tell you something 
about this loyalty order about which you have read, and the details which 
you may not know. Let me tell you it is a vile falsehood to assert that any 
considerable number of Federal employes may in any way be disloyal to the 
Federal Government. The overwhelming majority of the Federal employes 
are entirely loyal. Back in 1942 the report of the Department of Justice 
made by the FBI stated in no uncertain terms that any loyalty check on the 
Federal employees is a farce, and unnecessary, and tends to create hysteria 
in the minds of the people of the country. Moreover, if there are any dis- 
loyal elements there are plenty of statutes on the books to take care of 
that matter. 

No less a character than J. Edgar Hoover, in talking before a Senate 
committee, stated that during the course of the war, before we had any 
loyalty investigations and checks under executive order, there had not been 
one successful act of sabotage against the Government. Why do we have to 
have that sort of thing now? I think the only reason for it is to assist in the 
creation of the kind of hysteria that makes it more possible for the Fed- 
eral Congress to pass Taft-Hartley laws, for the Federal Congress to do 
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nothing about the cost of living. If you think I am exaggerating let me tell 
you a little incident. In the city of Washington about twenty-six different 
consumers’ organizations got together to see whether the United States 
Congress could investigate the increase in the cost of meat. They thought 
they would gather a petition and present that to Congress. They started a 
“don’t eat meat” week, for the period of a week. So, the organization had 
its representatives of the various twenty-six organizations come to us and 
tell us that people have wanted to sign the petition but were afraid to do so 
because their husbands or relatives or friends were working for the Federal 
Government, and they might thereby be considered disloyal to the Govern- 
ment. That is how reprehensible and undemocratic that act is. I under- 
stand there has been a lot of discussion about Congress and various Acts 
and various points of legislation. I know that the temper and sentiment of 
the delegation right now is not full of patience to hear all of the details of 
this loyalty order. 

I just want to say that this loyalty order has got to be revoked as one 
of the steps in the way. of redeeming this country of the repression and the 
attack on our civil liberties. I think the Federal Government ought to lead 
the way in reinstituting and giving us back those liberties and those things 
that we have held as free men. I think this convention is making a signal 
contribution to the well being of our organization and the people of this 
country by adopting this resolution. 

DELEGATE BEITSCHER, Washington Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
President and fellow delegates, I would like to bring to the attention of 
this convention the fact that there exists in the United States a group of 
one million American citizens who have been reduced to the status of a colo- 
nial possession, and that this group of a million Americans earnestly desire 
that the democratic points made by Secretary Marshall in his address be 
applied to them. 

Here is a group of a million Americans who are ruled over by a handful 
of people who have been denied the right to determine thir own social, 
economic, and political destiny, and they live in the last place where you 
would expect to find them, because the place where they happen to reside 
is Washington, D. C., the national capital of the United States. 

Since 1874 the population of the District of Columbia has been denied 
the right to elect their own local government. Since 1800 the people of the 
District of Columbia has been forbidden to vote for President and for Vice 
President of the United States. A half million workers in the District of 
Columbia are denied the opportunity to express themselves politically on the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and, as a result of the political servitude to 
which they have been reduced we find such things developing in the District 
of Columbia where Negroes are forced to live in one section of the city and 
Jews are being forced to live in another section of the city, where the school 
system has been divided, where white children go to one set of schools and 
Negro children go to another set of schools and where, as a result of a school 
system, white children are taught to have contempt for minority groups, 
where all children in the city schools are taught to have contempt for democ- 
racy, because no democracy exists in the District of Columbia, and school 
teachers must find ways and means by the most tortuous methods of logic 
to convince the children that the District Government without suffrage is 
good government. 
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We find our National CIO headquarters is also located in Washington, 
and when CIO delegates come to the District of Columbia Negro delegates 
cannot find a single hotel which will house them. There has only been one 
instance in recent years where Negro delegates have been housed in a hotel, 
and that was when the Wisconsin CIO sent a delegation to Washington on 
price control and the Taft-Hartley bill, and when the hotel told them their 
reservations would have to be cancelled because they included Negro as 
well as white delegates, these delegates, together with the local CIO and 
with the cooperation of the local AFL Hotel Workers, told the management 
of that hotel if they refused to house these delegates they would do without 
hotel service workers altogether. As a result, they were housed. 

That was only one instance. And such instances cannot be repeated, 
and such a situation can only be resolved by passage of a civil rights law in 
the District of Columbia. 

Washington citizens cannot achieve the passage of that law because they 
can exert no influence politically on the representatives of Congress who 
must pass the law. We look to CIO, to all of the National CIO unions to 
help put this bill across. 

Let me conclude with one last point which I raise for the information 
of the delegates. The Washington government is made up of three District 
Commissioners appointed by the Government of the United States. These 
District Commissioners because they are appointed, because they are respon- 
sible to the House and Senate District Committees, made up of a combination 
of poll taxers and reactionary Republicans, have not taken a single step dur- 
ing this whole crucial period in the interests of the people of the city. They 
have refused even on Labor Day to make a statement recognizing the great 
services rendered by organized labor in the District of Columbia. They have 
refused to endorse the return of price control and rationing; they have re- 
fused to recommend that minimum wages be increased in the District of Co- 
lumbia; they have refused to recommend that unemployment compensation be 
raised for workers in the District of Columbia. The Washington CIO, to- 
gether with other community groups has launched a campaign to replace one 
of the District Commissioners when his term expires with a real representative 
of the Washington community, and that person who is being put forward for 
nomination by the President is an outstanding Negro attorney, Charles Hous- 
ton, a national officer of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, a militant fighter in the interest of the entire citizenry. We 
expect to conduct a major campaign around this issue and we expect as a re- 
sult of this campaign to break the white supremacy and the domination of the 
city right at the top of the Government. We expect in the interest of the 
CIO nationally as well as in the interest of the local CIO and in the interest 
of the advancement of democracy that we receive the support of all CIO 
unions in this campaign. 

DELEGATE RUTH YOUNG, United Electrical Workers: I want to speak 
for the resolution. 

I am particularly glad about the fact that this resolution documents any 
number of ways in which our democratic rights are being threatened today. 
This resolution documents many phases in the anti-people’s drive that was 
exemplified by the passage of the Taft-Hartley law. If there were any mem- 
bers of my union who had any illusions that this drive was one that would 
affect only certain people and not others, that the loyalty order of the Presi- 
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dent would affect Government workers but not people in industry, that the 
drive against certain people would not affect everybody, they have lost their 
illusion, because of something that is going on in our industry today, and that 
I am sure is happening in many other industries. 


Just a few weeks ago the national convention of UE took place in this 
hall, and at that convention we received reports from delegates all over the 
country about how the Government, various agencies of the Government, 
were moving against the most militant leaders of our local unions, how far 
the War Department and other Government agencies under the guise of a 
loyalty test were beginning to drive from our factories business agents and 
union presidents. 


We have a president of a local of 8,000 people in the RCA plant in Cam- 
den, N. J., he is one of the union founders, and all during the war years he 
was cited for his fine record and exemplary conduct. Yet he today is barred 
by the War Department from entering certain sections of that factory that 
is engaged in war work. 


We have another example in the Sperry Gyroscope Company, where 
our people received all kinds of citations for conduct during the war, and 
today nine officers of that union are being investigated and their wives are 
being hounded and their relatives are being questioned and men are coming 
at night and flashing an FBI badge and knocking on the doors of their 
neighbors to find out what kind of persons these union men are. That has 
happened to nine of our local union members. They are coming to find out 
from their wives whether they are members of the American Labor Party, 
for instance, whether active in the PAC, how long they have been in the 
union, how they are as neighbors, what they say to the people with whom 
they live; and this is happening in New York City and in the United States, 
and this is happening to men who are elected as officers of a union, to men 
who have spent fifteen or twently years in the employ of the Sperry Com- 
pany, to men who during the war were given outstanding recognition for 
their achievements in behalf of their fight against Fascism. And these 
very men who organized the fight against Fascism are today being given the 
Gestapo treatment. Our members in our union were not surprised, because 
one of the men in a division or department of the government is one of the 
owners of an electric company where our union has had a bitter fight in 
St. Louis. Secretary Forrestal was the former president of Dillon Reed and 
Company. And we recognize what this is, the employers are trying through 
another avenue, through government agencies, to move against our most 
militant people. And our convention unanimously said, “Nobody is going to 
tell us who can be an officer of our union and who can be a business agent 
or president, and go into a factory to negotiate for its people, or nobody is 
going to tell us how to run our organization.” 


We recognize this as another move to wipe out. the most militant people 
in the union movement, and because of that we support this resolution We 
feel the fight for civil rights is indivisible, it is everybody’s fight—some- 
body else’s yesterday, ours today, and somebody else’s tomorrow; and we 
all have to pitch in and make a living thing out of this resolution. 


The question was taken and the report of the committee to adopt the 
resolution was approved. 
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_ Resolution No. 4 
FOREIGN POLICY AND THE WORLD EMERGENCY 


Two years have elapsed since victory was signed by force of arms over 
the Fascist aggressors—Hitler-Germany and imperialist Japan—yet a stable 
peace has not been achieved. The aims for which all liberty-loving people 
fought with such enormous suffering and loss of human lives have not yet 
been attained. 

As Americans we have a right to discuss, commend or criticize the poli- 

cies of our government affecting foreign affairs. As David Lilienthal re- 
cently advised the American people with respect to the use of atomic 
energy, all matters affecting the lives of the people and the destiny of our 
nation should and must be the concern of and subject to the will of the 
people. 
_ The CIO is an American institution with a single national allegiance 
and that allegiance to our own country, the United States of America, its 
form of government and basic democratic institutions under the Constitution 
of the United States. As such we base our interest upon the interests of our 
people and our country. The guiding principle of the CIO and of the Ameri- 
can people is complete opposition to any form of oppression—in favor of the 
Four Freedoms—Freedom of Religion, Freedom from Fear, Freedom from 
Want, and Freedom of Speech—for everyone—everywhere. 

We know that the people of the world wish to live in peace. We know 
that the unity among the Big Three, forged in the crucible of war, was the 
essential factor which accomplished the military destruction of our common 
enemy. 

Today we find the nations of the world torn with dissension and conflict. 

In our devotion and allegiance to our country and its people, dedicated 
to the sacred objective of building a better life for Americans and thereby 
assuring prosperity and peace for the world, we desire to express these prin- 
ciples by which the policies of our government and other governments shall 
be guided and judged: 

(1) That people demand peace. They condemn with all the vigor and 
determination at their command belligerent predictions of the inevitability of 
war, from whatever source it may come. The voices which have been raised 
in a few places in our country calling for a so-called preventive war are not 
the voice of the American people. We deny any charge that we plan to 
launch a war. The American people oppose, as inconsistent with their basic 
interests and aspirations, any such attempt as we oppose any form of aggres- 
sion by America or any other nation. There must be the most vigorous and 
relentless opposition by all liberty- and peace-loving citizens to the offensive 
led by evil forces to provoke and foster the insane idea of another world war. 

The will of the people in every country should put an end to the activity 
of this evil minority which is putting out its propaganda in favor of a new 
war and is lending its support to everything which is anti-democratic in any 
part of the world. 

We call upon the United Nations to carry through on the resolution 
adopted at the last session of the General Assembly to take early and effective 
measures for progressive universal disarmament. The United States cannot 
disarm unless this action is accepted by all nations. This must include inter- 
national control of atomic energy, with full power of inspection, discontinu- 
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ance of production of atomic bombs, the outlawing of atomic weapons, bac- 
terial warfare, and all weapons of war. 

(2) There can be no enduring peace, as has been repeatedly expressed 
In American policy, unless there is a fulfillment of the agreement among the 
big powers for the complete demilitarization and utter destruction of all 
vestiges of Fascism in Germany and Japan, and the complete elimination of 
the cartels and Nazi control of industry which planned and furnished the 
economic base for Hitler’s and Hirohito’s military aggressions. Anything less 
would be a complete betrayal of the millions who fought and died in the war. 
The economic revival of Germany must be directed, under adequate and effec- 
tive supervision, for civilian and peaceful purposes, under complete democratic 
control of the people and for the absolute assurance for the protection of 
the peace that there will be no rebuilding of industry which has war or mili- 
tary potential. . 

(3) We know that an enduring peace demands that the people every- 
where, including the economically backward or colonial countries, be protected 
in their rights of self-determination and self-government—free from interfer- 
ence or coercion, be it military or economic, from any source—benevolent or 
despotic. The people of the war-devastated countries look to us for relief, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. We therefore support sound programs for 
post-war rehabilitation. We urge in support of our Nation’s fight against 
hunger throughout the world prompt action to provide food and other eco- 
nomic aid for the rehabilitation of their countries. We also urge under no 
circumstances should food or any other aid given by any country be used as 
a means of coercing free but needy people in the exercise of their rights of 
independence and self-government or to fan the flames of civil warfare. 

(4) Above all, the people of this country demand that there be a ful- 
fillment of the basic policy of our late President Roosevelt for unity of pur- 
pose and action among the three great wartime allies—the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union within the United Nations. Failure to 
accomplish this necessarily means dissension and strife in the world. Each 
nation has a right and obligation to present and support its basic principles 
but must be prepared to temper its firmness with self-restraint and under- 
standing. The spirit and purpose of the United Nations does not contem- 
plate, and we would deplore the use of, the veto to prevent the United Na- 
tions from furthering a full and lasting peace. However, the issue of the 
veto in the United Nations is but a symptom of the more basic underlying 
disunity that has developed among the Big Three and is threatening the very 
existence of the United Nations. If we fail to achieve unity then the world 
faces a war which means the destruction of humanity itself. 

(5) We know that for the good and welfare of the people of the 
Western Hemisphere, it is imperative that the Good Neighbor Policy insti- 
tuted by President Roosevelt be continued in full force and effect. 

The Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, said in one of his most 
profound speeches. “The prevention of war and the peace of the world de- 
pends upon the working people.” 

World organized labor, through the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
has demonstrated that the workers can agree upon a common program for 
the preservation of peace, the full enjoyment of democracy and economic 
security and abundance for the peoples of the world. The governments 
within the United Nations cannot and must not be permitted to do less. 
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Their policies and action must be responsivle to the crying needs and 
aspirations of their people. 

This is the road to peace. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE VAN BITTNER, United Steelworkers of America: Mr, 
President, I am only going to take a few minutes to say a few things con- 
cerning the report of the Committee contained in this resolution on Foreign 
Policy and World Emergency We want to point out there can be no question, 
according to this resolution, just exactly where the CIO stands. We say 
without equivocation or qualification the CIO is an American institution with 
a single national allegiance, and that allegiance is to our own country, 
the United States of America. We go further and say we are in favor 
of its form of government and the basic democratic institutions under the 
Constitution of the United States and as such this organization is in favor 
of the four freedoms; the freedom of religion; and that means freedom of 
religion everywhere on earth; freedom from fear; freedom from want; and 
freedom of speech for everyone everywhere. That is the policy enunciated 
here by the CIO. 

We know that our people want peace and we know that the people of the 
world want peace. There may be a few men, very few, and a few news- 
papers, very. few, who advocate war here in America. Well, I suppose we 
always will have those interests with us. Generally the only men I ever 
heard of talking about another war are those who are too damned old to 
fight or those who got deferred during the last war. 

Those who understand these things in the United States certainly do not 
want war. We say with all we have, that any person, any group of men 
anywhere or representatives of any government anywhere in the world that 
says the United States wants war is just telling something that is absolutely 
untrue. And they know it just as well as we know it here in America. 

I think one of the great troubles which we have is that too many irre- 
sponsible people are just talking about war without knowing what they are 
talking about. I think that is one of our real troubles here in America. 
We heard the man who is charged with the administration of the foreign 
policy of our country speak to us here today. Anyone who wants to under- 
stand the feelings of the man knows full well that the Secretary of State 
of the Government of the United States of America is not for war, but is 
living and working for peace throughout the world. 

The other afternoon we heard what to my mind was one of the greatest 
orations on government that has ever been delivered in our country, the 
address of Senator Pepper. I think if we would take that address and study 
it, we can learn many, many things about government, and what makes people 
have confidence in our government and in all governments. I realize just 
as much as any other man, that a man cannot be against democracy, he can- 
not be against labor, he cannot be against the common people here in the 
United States, and have the common people anywhere in the world have 
confidence in him. I understand that well. So that in dealing with this 
question we should always remember that what we do here in our domestic 
policy has a tremendous influence on our foreign policy. Imagine if you 
will: We have representatives of organized labor over in Greece, telling the 
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Greek workers to build labor unions. That is fine as far as it goes, but I 
wonder if those people somewhere, sometime, deep down in their hearts, do 
not think of the Taft-Hartley bill that was passed by the Congress of America. 
So I say that our domestic policy has much to do with our influence in 
foreign affairs concerning this world emergency. 

This policy further enunciates that it shall be the purpose of our country 
to feed men, women and children everywhere, where there is hunger. Yes, 
we believe in a war on hunger and poverty and ignorance, instead of a war 
to shoot down our fellowmen wherever they may be. So, my friends, no one 
can say that the United States of America has failed at any time to give 
where food and clothing is necessary. That has been the everlasting policy 
of the people and the government of the United States of America. 

During the war, when we were sending supplies by the billions of dollars 
worth and men by the hundreds of thousands; yes, by the millions, to defend 
democracy and to liberate many peoples of the world, no one then was criticiz- 
ing the United States of America except Hitler and Hirohito and their old 
bum friend Mussolini. Those were the people who criticized the United 
States then. I say to you we have a right, as this resolution says, to criticise 
our government or praise it as far as its foreign policy. is concerned, but 
after all, we must do it as Americans. I reserve the right to criticize my 
government, as an American, but I am telling you I am not going to stand 
for those who are not Americans in some other country, criticizing my gov- 
ernment, without rising in its defense. 

We must remember one thing: Thank God we live in the United States 
of America. We can criticize our government here without fear of being shot 
or placed in a concentration camp. That is what I love about the United 
States. Again, we have in the United States the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and that is worth any man who works for a living giving his 
life for—our own Union, the CIO. 

So with all of our faults with the Taft-Hartley Bill and all of the many 
faults we have, and the things we have not done for humanity in the United 
States, I say to you this afternoon that with it all, the United States of 
America is the best country in the world for human beings to live in. That is 
what we are saying in this policy enunciated by your Resolutions Committee. 
Nothing more and nothing less. We believe these matters should be discussed 
freely, but we do say we should discuss them as members of the greatest 
American labor organization in the world, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. It is up to us, it is up to the working men of the world to preserve 
the peace of the world, and this policy enunciated by your committee, in the 
resolution now pending before this convention, I think is as fine a policy as 
could be recommended or brought to you by anyone. 

So, my friends, you have it. It is the policy of the CIO. It is the policy 
that the CIO wants for America. It is the policy that the CIO wants for the 
world. It is the road to peace, and it comes from the minds and hearts and 
the very souls of the men and women and children all over the country and 
the world, who are most affected by war. So let us adopt this resolution, 
because again and again and again it is the road to peace not only here, but 
everywhere that men, women and children live. (Applause.) 

DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers Union of America: 
Mr. President, I rise to speak for this resolution. I say that so that there 
will be no confusion about where I stand on it. I want, however, just to say 
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a few words with relation to our foreign policy and the situation that exists 
throughout the world, and I want to speak as a delegate, that is true, but I 
am going to speak the things that I have had in my heart for many years. 
I do not have to be particular about speaking it, because I am not the Secre- 
tary of State. 

I think the resolution, in essence, sets forth a hope, a desire, a determina- 
tion that all peoples throughout the world want peace. No one can disagree 
with that. What we are concerned with in this day and age is how we are 
going to achieve this peace. I am not one of those who believe like people 
in the category of Governor Earl, as an illustration, who makes the statement 
that we ought to drdp atomic bombs on the Soviet Union in order to fight a 
defensive war. I think a man that makes an utterance of that kind is a dis- 
grace to America and a disgrace also to humanity. Neither am I one of those 
who believe that everything America does or says in the United Nations is 
wrong, but that everything that Molotov, Vishinsky, or the Soviet Union says 
is perfect. I am neither one of those who wants to see the unity that was 
forged in war between France and Britain, or between Britain, the United 
States and Russia destroyed. I think we can all be realistic enough to know 
that with the tremendous development of atomic energy, atomic bombs, and 
other hidden instruments of war, if we do not maintain the same kind of unity 
that brought us through the war, there will be complete destruction of hu- 
manity. I subscribe to that unity. But unity, as I understand it, means for 
people to get together. It means also that people sometimes, some place must 
say “Yes” and not always “No.” That is why I believe that we in the CIO, 
who do not necessarily have to subscribe to the foreign policy of America if 
we disagree with it—we are free Americans, as We say here. We can criti- 
cize our foreign policy. We can go further than that. We can criticize our 
domestic policy. That is our heritage. That is our right. I only wish to God 
that other people had that right. Neither do we have to subscribe to any 
foreign policy on the part of any government. I am resentful, in a fashion, 
of some people taking the idea that they represent the so-called militant group 
in America, because by many actions committed by those groups I put them 
in the category of being extremely reactionary in their desires and in their 
motives. 

We do not have to get confused in a lot of diplomatic language. We can 
speak out the truth. We can disagree and we can disagree, in accordance 
with the rules, because I am not one of those who believes that a man should 
have dictated to him what he shall believe in. I do not care whether a man is 
a Democrat, a Republican, a Socialist, or anything else. I respect his right 
to belong to any. political group, but don’t try to fasten it onto me. That is 
allI ask. Don’t try to fasten it onto me. 

Now just what is the situation? In our resolution we talk about the fact 
that we stand for all sound plans for the peace and rehabilitation of Europe. 
What do we mean by “sound plan?” Do we say “sound plans” because we 
disagree with the Marshall plan? Do we want to have interpreted by the 
press of America that after our Secretary of State came here and said that 
all America stands for is to feed the hungry and rehabilitate other nations, to 
give people an opportunity to re-establish their economy, to re-establish their 
economic system, but it should not be done on the basis of empty bellies? 
Are we against that? Iamnot I am for it. 

Members of our union have gone to Europe for the CIO. We have been 
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in every nation in Europe, including Russia. We have seen the struggle 
those people have gone through. We have seen the destruction and the mis- 
ery and the death that came out of this last war. No one can say that we are 
against Russia at all. We have stood on the floor of our convention year after 
year and stated just how we stood with regard to the Soviet Union’s contribu- 
tion of the whole world. No one takes it from them. No one is seeking to 
24,000,000 lives to win a war against Fascism. They deserve the commenda- 
tion of the whole world. No one takes it from them. No one is seeking to 
dictate to the people of Russia the kind of government that they want. They 
can have what they choose. Labor throughout the world has always sup- 
ported them. But, we have got a lot at stake. We are living in a crucial era. 
The world has moved ahead. We are free now. We can talk. We will have 
to do an awful lot of talking before the next war breaks, if it should break. 
And we ought to speak up clearly. I am for peace. Yes, I am for peace with 
every nation in the world. I am for peace for the people in Europe, and 
sharing my last piece of bread with them. I am against using that bread 
as a means of trying to coerce them into the kind of government they 
should have. I am against it. I am against that policy. I would be against 
it if our nation does it. I am against it if Russia does it. 

I had occasion to go to Europe, too. We can be cynical and hard. 
We can look lightly upon Europe and treat them like we are playing a 
game of chess. But those of you who have been there know what it is. 
They saw the kinds who are hungry. They saw the mothers and fathers, 
like you and I. Our own ancestors came from there. We are a part of 
them. Anyone who believes that we can have peace and security in America 
if the rest of the world is going to be destroyed is just naive, absolutely 
naive, because if nothing else was proven in the last war, we did find out 
that we live in a world that is inter-dependent; that we cannot build a fence 
around ourselves any say to the rest of the world, ‘We do not give a damn 
what happens to you because we are immune.”’ We know you cannot do that. 
Two world wars in my lifetime has convinced me, and I’ll be damned if my 
little boy is going to grow up to become cannon fodder for a lot of ideological 
chatter. Nor am I going to fight, nor should the free labor government fight 
for governmental institutions that do not in their very essence preserve the 
fundamental right of the individual to speak as he wants, to think and walk 
unafraid. 

I am tired of these efficient systems of government where all they do is 
reduce humanity to a lot of trash and reduce women to a lot of brood mares 
to feed the machines of war. And then they masquerade under the guise of 
democracy. Let us be truthful. Yes. I believe in certain things strongly. 
I am urging this convention not to interpret my remarks as being anti-Soviet 
or anti-Communistic or anti-anything. I am anti-stupid. That is all I am 
against—stupidity. I think that we Americans can speak clearly, because I 
want America to know that we subscribe to these fundamental ideas, that 
were enunciated by our Secretary of State, no matter how in hell we write up 
those things in this resolution. It does not matter. 


I think we have a right to urge our representatives in the United Nations 
to make every effort to reach an agreement to preserve peace and to maintain 
unity. We agree with that. But are we being modest? Are we acting un- 
reasonable when we denounce people like the representatives of Russia who 
have been denouncing every responsible representative of ours, including the 
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President of the United States, and stating that he is another Hitler? He 
could not be another Hitler, because if he were a Hitler, Russia would work 
out a pact with him like they did with Hitler. 

While I am on this question of foreign policy I think it well here with- 
out our own family we learn a little bit of manners and understand when 
we talk unity in the convention within the folds of CIO it presupposes a little 
bit of respect for one another, and I resent very much representatives getting 
on the floor of this convention who profess to speak for the vanguard of 
militancy casting that sort of aspersions against International Unions be- 
cause they see fit to sign the purity affidavits of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Nobody is in love with that law, nobody says it is good, we all understand 
it is lousy; and if it gives you a bellyache to see those kind of things, I have 
seen demonstrations, especially in the General Motors’ strike, that gave me 
a bellyache too, but I didn’t say anything. 

So I suggest we learn how to live together, too. 

I have concluded, Mr. President, and I want to say, Mr. President, if 
this resolution, with the elaborations given to it by Brother Van Bittner, 
insofar as the essence of it goes, I think it reflects the majority point of 
view in this convention, and I think America will be glad to hear we have 
spoken out clearly and unmistakably insofar as where we stand with regard 
to the world situation. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail and Wholesale Workers: I arise in sup- 
port of the resolution and second the remarks of Brother Van Bittner in his 
eloquent explanation of this resolution and the remarks of Brother Baldanzi. 

This resolution states that we have the right to criticize our government 
and to commend it in its foreign policy. I believe, and our convention Com- 
mittee on Resolutions also believes, that we have the right to criticize and 
commend other governments. I notice in other resolutions that the Resolu- 
tions Committee criticized Spain and Argentina and Brazil, and I agree with 
that resolution, too, but I believe that we can criticize any country or com- 
mend it when we feel its foreign policy is bad or good. 

I condemn the elements in our nation who are preaching a new world 
war, and there are such elements, but the fact remains that in the Soviet 
Union the entire press is devoting itself to attacking the United States, 
and that the Communist movement of the world through Russia has set up 
a new Comintern of nine nations, devoted exclusively to attacking the United 
States and its Secretary of State, George Marshall, and our President, Mr. 


Truman. 

Our resolution mentions the policy in relationship to Germany. I think 
there are some omissions in that analysis. We say we must destroy the car- 
tels, and I believe that, but the problem in Germany today is the fact there is 
no economic unity. Our government has proposed that there be economic unity. 
It has asked the four nations in charge of Germany to unite on one economic 
program, but the Soviet Union has refused, and so long as there is no 
economic unity in Germany there can be no political unity, and each nation 
will try to use Germany in a struggle for world power, and that is a respon- 
sibility that our government has not taken. We have made an offer. That 
offer has not been accepted. 

Might I say this, too, the political situation in Germany is very significant. 
In the Russian zone a large working class party, the largest working class 
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party in Germany—I refer to the Social Democratic Party—has been out- 
lawed while other parties are permitted to function. In the American zone, 
in the French zone, in the British zone, all parties except the Fascist Party 
are permitted to function, including the Communist Party. 

The main issue before the world today is the question of the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. It is not alone the question of the feeding of the people. 
That is immediate and vital. The question of rehabilitation is the most 
important question; we want Europe to be self-supporting. And what did we 
do? Secretary Marshall proposed a simple plan, a plan to reorganize Europe 
as a unit, to abolish trade barriers, but the Soviet Union refused to participate 
aud our country invited all nations in Europe to participate. We say in our 
resolution, and rightly so, that we are opposed to imposing our economic 
or political system on any other nation, that we believe in the sovereignty of 
any other nation, that we believe in the sovereignty of nations. 

Little Czechoslovakia said she would attend the conference of European 
nations, and then the Soviet Union, interfering in the sovereignty of Czecho- 
slovakia, gave the order and Czechoslovakia couldn’t attend the conference, 
a conference which she needed to save herself as well as the rest of Europe. 

There are other nations upon whom the will of outside nations are being 
imposed. In Roumania, in Hungary, we read about the phony elections 
recently, with people being put in jail on the specious grounds they were 
plotting with the imperialists of the United States to make a revolution. 
In Bulgaria the leader of the Agrarian Party, the chief fighters against 
Hitlerism, was put in jail in Germany. The head of the government when 
the Russians marched in was placed on trial and given a judicial sentence 
of murder. Why? Because he wanted to express himself freely and because 
the powers who be would not permit him to do so. 

I believe this resolution states the position of the CIO. President Murray 
yesterday put it clearly, war is not a one-way. street, it is a two-way street. 
He said also that we cannot disarm unless the rest of the world disarms. 
I believe he is correct one thousand percent. This convention of Americans 
feels that our government at the present time is following a policy that is 
devoted to the interests of the people of the world. We are not trying to seek 
to impose our domination on anyone. There are some people who would 
like to do it. We denounce them. If we didn’t help Europe we would be 
denounced as Uncle Shylock, and when we help them we are accused of try- 
ing to put our political system over there. I would oppose as much as any- 
body the imposition of our political system on any country. But we are 
free to speak about it. We can speak as free men, and I believe this con- 
vention stands four-square behind the CIO in its attempt to get a world peace, 
not aimed at any particular nation, but certainly not one where we say 
America is always wrong and Vishinsky is always right. I believe America 
is right. Let us support this resolution. 

DELEGATE KEHOE, American Communications Association: I rise 
to speak in support of the resolution. I do not say this, as one or two of the 
previous speakers did, in an effort to rewrite the resolution. I arise to 
support the resolution as it was written and as it was adopted unanimously 
by the Resolutions Committee. 

I think the most important phrase in this resolution is the little phrase 
that comes from the lips of Abraham Lincoln and which says, “The preven- 
tion of war and the peace of the world depends upon the working people.” 
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Never in the history of the world was this sentence more true, and I submit 
we cannot talk peace out of one side of our mouths and hysteria and slogan- 
mongering and accusations out of the other side of our mouths. 

The present world situation necessitates on the part of our organization 
in the first place a grave responsibility to independently base its position 
upon fact and to resist being drawn into the vortex of hysteria and propa- 
ganda which is circulating around our land today. 

When we speak of Americanism in this resolution we refer to the 
America we know and the America that we love and the America our fathers 
built and fought for and died for, and that we did, too. We speak of the 
America of the people, the America the immigrants turned to with their 
eyes bright with hope for freedom. We speak of the America of Jefferson 
and Payne and Jackson and Lincoln and of the America of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. We are not talking of the America of Bilbo and Rankin and Taft 
and Hartley or the America of General Motors or the America of General 
Electric or those privileged interests that have always sought to subvert 
those traditions of our country and those traditions that gave people love 
for our country and hope for our country. As the labor movement in that 
kind of country, the country of Payne and Jefferson and Lincoln and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, we cannot fail to arise to the occasion that re- 
quires sober judgment and responsibility. 

The working people throughout this world are looking at this convention 
and are looking at the American labor movement because they have seen a 
vivid and graphic demonstration in the past war of the great military power 
of the United States. They know, too, from the infinite sustenance that 
they personally received from American supplies, the great material re- 
sources of the United States. The great hope of the working people of the 
world is that these resources and this military power will be used wisely 
and will be used in the interest of peace and freedom; and their fear is that 
somehow or other the working people of America may. not have the strength 
and the courage and the fortitude to so influence their Government that that 
occurrence comes about, that our resources are used for peace. This is 
because while the people of the world see our military power and our 
resources they also have in their midst the agents of the corporations of our 
country, and they do not see them pursuing anything like a democratic 
policy. 

Roger Baldwin in The Nation of August 2, reported that in Korea there 
are thousands and thousands of Korean workers in jail, and they are in jail 
because they were arrested during strikes. Under the American military 
government in Korea striking is an offense for which you get five years in 
jail. This is merely an attempt to extend the philosophy of the Taft-Hartley 
law to Korea. I don’t think any American that has any courage will agree 
that the American military government anywhere in the world should have 
a part in putting workers in jail anywhere in the world because they strike. 

I think it is a wonderful thing that the resolution says we have a right 
to commend or criticize our foreign policy. It is one thing to say this and 
another thing to make it a reality. 

People want to say they do not agree with the policy of America on 
Indonesia, where America failed to give active support to the Indonesian 
people in their struggle for freedom. People want to criticize that action of 
the Government, because facts are facts. We know the reason America was 
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lax in that was because of the rubber corporations, the U. S. Rubber and 
Goodyear, and the Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Vacuum, and the rest of 
them who have tremendous interests and properties there. I would like to 
be able to criticize that without being subjected to loyalty tests and hounded 
and driven out of public life. When we say we have the right to criticize 
our foreign policy let us really mean it. Let us not say that where someone 
finds one comma wrong that we are then American traitors and unfit for 
human society. That kind of nationalism is what breeds war, no matter what 
nation it exists in, and it is absolutely contrary to American tradition. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: May I interrupt you for a moment? I assume 
you also believe the heroes of Stalingrad are entitled to take the rostrum 
and the public platform to expound their views ? 

DELEGATE KEHOE: I believe in the American principles of free speech 
everywhere for everybody. 

When representatives of Standard Oil accompanied the Dutch Army into 
Indonesia, I condemn that, and I don’t want to be subjected to loyalty 
checks for doing so. When a great statesman of this country, who was 
closely associated with the New Deal, and a true friend of the farmers and 
laborers of this Nation, the partner of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, when that 
man gets out and criticizes our foreign policy he is excoriated from one end 
of the United States to the other and his character is assassinated and 
thrown down into the mud. I speak of Henry Wallace. 

I say we cannot permit ourselves to join in promoting hysteria, but 
rather should stay with the sober and sensible principles that are enunciated 
in this resolution. 

When I speak of not using food as a political weapon, we are not talking 
in a vacuum. Everybody knows Herbert Hoover used food as a political 
weapon, while at home the big corporate interests were smashing the trade 
unions, and everybody knows today that Herbert Hoover was active in 
rebuilding Germany; and it was then possible for them to develop a military 
regime and it was possible for Hitler to rebuild a war machine to attack us. 

So when we say we are for the rebuilding of Germany and for the de- 
Nazification and de-militarization of Germany, let us remember we are 
against the foreign policy of General Motors and other great business inter- 
ests in Germany, General Electric and all the other corporations fighting for 
the resources of Germany not to be used for the relief of people in Europe, 
not to be used to provide more food for export or coal for export, but used to 
aggrandize the profits of American corporations, and used for the purpose of 
rebuilding German industry, which I predict, if it happens, twenty years 
from now will again be used against us in the same manner it was before. 

I say this, that one cannot get up and say that they are for peace and 
they. are for this resolution, and then attempt to rewrite it. This resolution 
is American in its principles and resolves. It is against colonial servitude 
of people, and calls for their independence. It is for the complete de- 
militarization and utter destruction of all vestiges of fascism in Germany and 
Japan, it is for the civil rights and liberties of people everywhere. I agree 
with that. We all agree with these principles. Let us not attempt to de- 
stroy these principles, and not attempt on the one hand to say people have 
the right to criticize, and on the other hand, attempt to condemn them if 
they do. 

America has a grave responsibility, but the working man has a graver 
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responsibility. We have a responsibility to the whole world, because we are 
the most powerful nation on the whole earth, because we have built this 
country into a most remarkably complex machine of production that human 
mind could possibly devise, and we must see to it it is used wisely every- 
where, and we must not forget the very same corporations that struggle 
with us, that try to exploit our people, that try to drive us backward and 
destroy our labor movement, that these very same corporations have a pre- 
dominant influence on the Government, and these very same corporations 
have powerful interests abroad in these other nations. 

Let us give sober thought to this matter, and when we say we know what 
war means let us really know what it means. Let us use our efforts in be- 
half of peace and in behalf of liberty for the workers, in the hope that our 
Nation under our guidance and under our influence will continue to live up 
to the great traditions of America throughout the century, liberty for all 
and progress and decency. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I arise in support of the resolution because I think that 
no action of this convention is more important and more fundamental to the 
future of our labor movement and the peace and happiness of the world than 
the question of foreign policy. The future of labor, the future of democracy 
and the future of freedom in the world depends upon what the peoples of the 
world do about foreign policy in the next twelve months. 

Anyone who says that a certain nation in the world or that certain 
diplomatic spokesmen for certain nations in the world have a monopoly on 
their desire for world peace lie, and they know they lie. Everybody wants 
world peace. No peoples in the whole world want war, because the people 
pay the price of war. And I think it is a betrayal of the people who died to 
destroy Fascism in the world, I think it is a betrayal of every hope and 
decent aspiration of free men for people to stand in high places in the world 
today and point a finger of scorn at this country and say that this nation is 
trying to drag the world into another war. People who say that are guilty of 
provocation. They are guilty of irresponsibility in the face of world disaster. 

I am mindful of the fact that one other convention of the CIO discussed 
foreign policy, and I take you back to the Chelsea Hotel in Atlantic City in 
1940. It was during a period that the war was in a stalemate, when the Brit- 
ish were calling for help and everybody who dared to raise their voice in 
America to try to gear the productive power of America to her aid, those who 
stood alone against Hitlerism and Fascism, were called war mongers. I am 
proud to be able to say I was labeled along with other people who knew some- 
thing about the broader aspects of world fascism, and we knew you could not 
confine the world drive for dominance of Hitlerism to the continent of Eu- 
rope. We knew eventually all free people would have to take their sides in 
that struggle, and we were beginning to try to get ready for the ultimate 
showdown. 

What was said in that convention? Go back and read it some day and 
you will find the very people in the world, and the very people in America, 
and the very people in the CIO convention who were calling Roosevelt a 
war monger are now calling Truman a war monger. Why? Why? These 
people have made a complete cycle since 1940 to 1947. Between those two 
historic dates they have embraced Hitler and they have embraced Roosevelt. 
They stood for surrender on the home-front when labor was fighting its 
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battles, and they stood for the general strike, depending not upon the needs 
of the American worker, depending not upon the needs of the American peo- 
ple, depending not upon the needs of this country to pass upon other loyal- 
ties, and now they shout the same slogan, “War monger” that in 1940 
was directed at Roosevelt and “war monger” in 1947 directed at Truman. 

You see I remember the big fellow with shaggy eyebrows who paced that 
convention stage. John Lewis was wrong in 1940. Colonel McCormick was 
wrong in 1940; and the Communists were wrong in 1940, when they called 
Roosevelt a war monger. 

History proved them to be wrong. Let us hope and let us pray that we 
don’t have to go through another war to prove we are right this time and 
those same people are wrong. They are wrong today because the people of 
America will do everything humanly possible to prevent another world war, 
because their kids do the fighting and dying, just as the people of every other 
part of the world will do everything possible to prevent another world war. 

Foreign policy is not just a matter of official declarations of the govern- 
ment. Foreign policy in this kind of world situation is a matter of human 
freedom. 

I am for the resolution. I am for the Marshall Plan. 

What is the Marshall Plan? The Marshall Plan has not been blueprinted. 
I think you and I, the people of America, ought to fight like hell to blueprint 
the Marshall Plan. The Marshall Plan is an idea; it is a good idea. Nobody 
who has the spark of humanity in them, nobody who believes in the funda- 
mental democratic ideals can oppose the Marshall Plan, because the Marshall 
Plan merely says that we in America who are gifted with all the things of a 
productive economy, who came out of the war with our cities intact and our 
great industrial capacity tremendously expanded, the Marshall Plan merely 
says that because we have these tremendous resources we will help the peoples 
of the world to help themselves rehabilitate their economies so that they can 
have a fighting chance in building up a democratic society for themselves, 
so that they can enjoy the forms of democratic citizenship. That is what the 
Marshall Plan is. And if we fail in carrying out this plan, the light of free- 
dom in Europe will be extinguished, and when the light of freedom is ex- 
tinguished the things that we are proud of in the CIO go out the window 
with human freedom. Unless we make the Marshall Plan succeed in the 
world there won’t be any free trade unions anywhere in Europe, as there 
aren’t any on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

And let’s don’t get into a splitting of ideological hairs. I lived on the 
other side of that Iron Curtain. I am proud to have been a part of working 
with the Russian people, helping them to build their industry, because they, 
too, want a better life. They, too, share the same hopes and aspirations that 
we share, and I say we have got to help them just as we are willing to help 
any other people in the world achieve those hopes and aspirations; but no- 
body with an ounce of intellectual honesty can deny the fact the fundamental 
freedoms we stand for in the CIO and the things we fight for in the CIO when 
we fight against the Tafts and the Hartleys and other Wall Street agents in 
Washington, nobody can deny the simple elementary truth that those ideals 
can survive in Europe if totalitarianism is permitted to expand. 

I say we in the CIO stand four-square against all forms of totalitarianism 
because it matters little, it matters very little what kind of a trademark you 
have on the chains that bind you, you are a slave under any kind of totali- 
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tarianism, and we are fighting in the world for more than just something in 
our belly. Hitler could have given us that if he had succeeded in world domina- 
tion, he could have fed the world. The Germans had the technical capacity 
and administrative ability to organize the means of production; but to get 
food in your stomach under Hitler you had to put your soul in chains. We 
want food in our stomachs with freedom in the world. That is what we are 
fighting for. 

I am speaking freely, because this is an hour in world history when men 
of good-will all over the world must speak freely; because it is the hypocrisy, 
it is the double talk that stands in the way of achieving the overall rela- 
tionship between the peoples of the world, which is the essence and substance 
out of which peace must be built. 

I say that certainly in America we have a greater responsibility than any 
other people, because we have the tools of freedom with which to fight. We 
know that just as peace was indivisible in the world, so is freedom. We have 
to fight to see that all men are free, because until all men are free, nobody 
will be free and secure in the world. 

I would like to address my remarks of how we can implement the Mar- 
shall plan. How did we mobilize the productive power of America to help do 
this basic job of putting the economic props under freedom in the world, in 
strengthening the democratic forces, the human equation, in this struggle to 
try to get the torn shreds of a weary and sick world together into some 
sort of a pattern, and rebuild the elementary machinery to hold body and 
soul together? American economy and its productive capacity represents the 
greatest single asset that free men have in the world today. You and I, the 
people who make up the leadership of the American labor movement, must 
fight to see that this tremendous power that we have in the American econ- 
omy is geared to the human needs in this situation. Soviet propaganda and 
the line if Vishinsky and other spokesmen for that line, are making hay in 
Europe. They are saying that the choice of the people in Europe is between 
the Soviet system and Wall Street monopoly capitalism. They say, “Here it 
is. Take what we have got to sell or you can import it from Wall Street.” 
I say the choice in the world is not between communism, totalitarianism, on 
the one hand, or the narrow, selfish exploitation of Wall Street monopoly 
capitalism. The choice of the the world is between totalitarianism and freedom. 
But unfortunately, because labor has not made its voice heard, because we 
have not been drawn into active participation in carrying out the foreign 
policy of this Nation, because we have not been given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, this propaganda is being put across. The people of Europe are being 
told, “Do you want Joe Stalin or do you want Standard Oil?” I say they 
want neither in Europe. They want freedom in the world. 

When we were faced with a great challenge in the world, and when 
President Roosevelt was called upon to lead this Nation in that great fight 
against world fascism and Japanese imperialism, he had the wisdom and he 
had the foresight to realize that the only way a democratic people can be 
mobilized for all-out support in any great crusade is to give them their 
rightful place in the working out of policy and the implementation of that 
policy. I say the thing that is weak about American foreign policy is not its 
idealism, is not its motives—those motives cannot be challenged and they 
need no defense from me—the weakness is in how it is being sold to the 
people of Europe; how it is being implemented. My plea is that they have 
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to bring labor into this, give us our place around the councils in Washington 
just as they did during the war so that we can make this a really and truly 
people’s movement and so it can be “hands across the sea” from the American 
people to the people of Europe. Then we can explode the propaganda that 
the choice is between Joe Stalin or Standard Oil. If we can do that, if we 
can get people who are the spokesmen of great nations and whose people 
want the same things that we want in the world, if we can get them to wag 
their tongues less irresponsibly in the United Nations, perhaps we can begin 
to create an atmosphere and get away from the hysteria of those who are 
charging warmongering and maybe we can put together a common denomi- 
nator around which we have got to build world peace. And the people of the 
world, people just like you and I, people who have got kids back home waiting 
at the end of the work day, people with all kinds of names and all nationali- 
ties who want peace in the world because they know the alternative is war 
and destruction—if we should perfect the atomic bomb we have got to find 
a way, We have got to find the democratic tools to carry out and create the 
kind of a situation in the world where we can develop the moral, economic 
and political equivalent of the atomic bomb. That is the challenge. I say 
the CIO can speak here today, and our voice can be heard in Europe. Our 
voice can be heard all over the world where free men look to America for 
hope, and a way out. I say let us not be deluded. We do not want war. 
Our Government.does not want war. Nobody in the world wants war. Let 
us get this hysteria over with, let us find a basis for sitting down and work- 
ing out a practical, down-to-earth approach to world peace. I say it can be 
done. People who won the war together can win the peace. But, to do that 
people have got to stop wagging their tongues and acting irresponsibly. 


So I support this resolution because I believe it expresses the fundamental 
hopes and aspirations of the people back home whom we are privileged to 
represent. In every struggle in America, in every struggle in the world, 
the CIO will take its place with courage, and we will make our contribution 
toward the achievement of that great overall relationship between the 
peoples of the world, which is the only sound basis upon which real peace 
can be built. I thank you. 


IRVING POTASH, International Fur and Leather Workers Union: 
Mr. President and delegates, since I am not a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, I am going to dispense with eloquence, and try 
to use simple ordinary words that mean one thing. 

I am for the resolution and I hope the brothers on the right and on the 
left will just be tolerant as everybody else has been tolerant. I am for the 
resolution because, as the resolution states, it lays down a number of basic 
principles to be a guide for our Government in foreign policy. It lays down 
the correct principle on universal disarmament. It lays down the correct prin- 
ciple on demilitarization and the destruction of fascism and the remnants of 
nazism in Germany and Japan and the complete elimination of the cartels and 
Nazi control of industry, because it calls for our Government to fulfill the 
basic principles laid down by President Roosevelt for Big Three unity, and 
because it is not the Marshall plan nor anybody else’s plan, but because it is 
the CIO plan. Yes. The resolution declares support for a sound program 
for postwar rehabilitation. But, let us bear in mind that the resolution 
also goes further and declares that we urge that under no circumstances 
should food or any other aid given to any country be used as a means of co- 
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ercing a free but needy people in the exercise of their rights of independence 
and self-government, or to fan the flames of civil warfare. Let us bear this 
in mind when we vote for this resolution. When we bear this in mind I want 
to call your attention to a statement that was issued as late as August 4, 
1947, to the press, by the secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Brother Frank Rosenblum, who had just returned from 
Europe where he was a delegate of the CIO to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, where he had an opportunity to see things with his own eyes, and 
to speak with the people of the labor and democratic movement in Europe. 
Brother Frank Rosenblum, let it be recognized, is one of the most con- 
servative labor leaders, putting it mildly, in the country. 

He had this to say to the press in his statement: 

“The Union Leader yesterday expressed gravest doubt as to the success 
of the Marshall plan because our motives are held suspect by large numbers 
of European democratic and labor elements. They are fearful,” says Brother 
Rosenblum, “that the plan would exert political pressureu pon beneficial 
nations, and that as a result would lend support to some of the worst polit- 
ical degenerate elements in Europe.” 

I am quoting Brother Frank Rosenblum who was in Europe. 

We heard today statements of the basic issue defined as follows, and 
repeated twice, that the basic issue is simply whether or not men are to be 
left free to organize their social, political and economic existence in accord- 
ance with their desires, or whether they are to have their lives arranged and 
dictated for them by small groups of men who have arrogated to themselves 
this arbitrary power. 

I read to you, fellow delegates, in connection with this basic issue, fur- 
ther from the statement of Brother Frank Rosenblum: “American foreign 
policy is failing to support the democratic and labor elements in Europe, and 
is helping to create a situation, intentionally or otherwise, where the issue is 
between reaction and communism.” 

He goes on further and states, “Our foreign policy in opposing all forms 
of nationalism is rapidly alienating European democrats, and is driving men 
and women traditionally wedded to western concepts of individual freedom 
and democratic society into the arms of the Communists.” 

Further, he states, “As a result, politically and financially America is 
seeking to buttress the decrepit governments of Europe.” And he cited our 
attitude toward Italy and Greece as an example. 

I say to you that a delegation of working men cannot afford to resort to 
trick statements and demagogic oratory to shut our eyes to these facts of 
life, the facts of life that, as Senator Pepper said, affect the American 
people, and particularly affect the American workers. We cannot under- 
write Brother Baldanzi, no matter what the wording of this resolution is— 
we cannot underwrite this kind of a policy, characterized as it was by 
Brother Rosenblum. I will say further, neither can we underwrite what we 
read in the newspapers only yesterday, that in the United Nations our dele- 
gation has taken a stand against a motion to transfer the colonies from indi- 
vidual countries that have oppressed those colonies and transfer them to the 
trusteeship of the United Nations. I think we cannot underwrite this kind 
of a policy, because it is not speaking for the American people. It speaks 
for somebody else—somebody else against whom we have worked out all our 
resolutions to fight for our own freedom and the freedom of the workers. 
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There was a motion in the United Nations to stop the traffic of women 
and children. There was an amendment to that motion that stopping the 
traffic of women and children should also apply to colonies, and the Ameri 
can delegation spoke. up against that motion. I say this is not the American 
people speaking. This is not labor in America speaking. This is Wall 
Street in Amrica speaking. When we attack Wall Street and attack these 
men who are today flouting every agency of our Government, who are lining 
up Wall Street corporations in the Government, when we criticize them we are 
not criticizing America and American traditions. We are not criticizing 
the American people. We are defending what the American people always 
stood for, for decency and justice for all people. This is what we are doing, 
and we do not have to fear anyone who will tell us that in doing so we are 
unpatriotic. Since when is it unpatriotic to identify ourselves with those 
that oppose the Taft-Hartley laws, and the ones they passed in Europe, too? 
Since when is it unpatriotic to identify ourselves with the people of Europe 
who are struggling, just as the resolution of the World Federation of Unions 
has said recently, to maintain their unions? When any. agency of our Govern- 
ment supports a government in Europe that destroys unions, as they did in 
Greece and as they did in China and as they did in Brazil and other countries, 
and when our Government gives aid and arms to such governments, we are not 
unpatriotic when we attack them. It is the highest degree of patriotism 
when we speak up against those actions, because they are actions that are 
intended not only to enslave the European people but also to enslave us. They 
are the actions of the Taft-Hartley laws, which was characterized by Presi- 
dent Murray as a step in the direction of fascism. Surely we do not want 
to identify ourselves with those people who are taking these steps toward 
fascism in this country. 


We must criticize them, and in doing so we are performing the highest 
patriotic duty of an American, and representing the best interests and wel- 
fare of the American people and the American workers. 


Fellow delegates, I have before me a list of any number of representa- 
tives of the biggest corporations, the biggest utility companies, the biggest 
steel companies, the biggest banks in this country, banks that floated loans 
of $12,000,000,000 to support Hitler, and the I. G. Farbenindustrie. Repre- 
sentatives of these banks, utilities, and corporations are filling every agency 
of our Government. I can stand here and read to you for hours from that 
list, I am not going to do it, but, it begins with Forrestal who was president 
of Dillon-Reed International Bank, and going down to Royall, Secretary of 
War, who was on the board of directors of the Utilities Corporation, and 
General Draper and dozens of others who are today in the War Department, 
the State Department, and in every other agency of our Government. Do you 
mean to say that the European people are going to have confidence in those 
bankers and those agents of corporations who are aiming to destroy our labor 
movement, that those people will bring them peace and democracy? Are you 
satisfied with that? Are we satisfied that they are bringing peace and security 
and democracy to us? Then, why in the devil do we want the European people 
to have this confidence? We will have peace. Yes. We will have cooperation 
if we take those people out of these Government agencies. They are not 
even elected. If we replace them with such men and women who were able 
to establish international cooperation during the war, then we will have peace 
and confidence. We should replace them with representatives of the ideas 
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of Roosevelt. Then we shall not have any more Taft-Hartley laws. Neither 
will we have to engage in this kind of a discussion. We will then be able to 
pass resolutions of commendation of our Government agencies for the estab- 
lishment of cooperation and decency in the United Nations. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair does not desire to keep you too long 
this afternoon, but the Chair would like to take five or ten minutes of the 
convention’s time to give expression to my own personal conviction concern- 
ing the matter before the convention. 

I do not think the delegates to the convention need indulge themselves 
in the use of rancor about this resolution, because as I understand it, every 
delegate who has taken th floor has spokn for the resolution, but each of 
the delegates who have been privileged the opportunity of discussing the issue 
has taken occasion to give vent to his own opinion as to what the intent of 
the resolution really is. 

Now the resolution is quite plain. It is understandable. The preamble 

to the resolution declares where the CIO stands in so far as our country and 
its form of government, its Constitution, and its democratic institutions are 
concerned. Every delegate representing unions in this convention, when he 
votes for this resolution, pledges himself and his organization to support these 
ideals. And he cannot betray them, either through the use of subtlety or 
evasion or in hidden places or in open forums, and be loyal to the CIO. He is 
required, as a matter of policy—and this is a declaration of policy—to sub- 
scribe whole-heartedly for himself and his membership to these ideals. He 
cannot subvert them. He is not privileged to do that. He must support them. 

Upon the question of peace, the CIO in this resolution, following its 
tradition, states without equivocation that we are for universal disarm- 
ament; the dismemberment of the large armies and the production of all 
types of armed equipment. This is the kind of peace that our organization 
stands for. It qualifies that passage by stating that the United States 
cannot afford to wholly disarm unless all other countries do likewise. That 
is reasonable. That is sensible. The resolution states that our organiza- 
tion favors giving relief in food, clothing, medicine, and other goods, to the 
hungry people of the war-devastated countries, and that we support any 
sound program that has for its purpose the provision of this type of relief. 

A lot of people have got a singular notion about the Marshall plan. There 
is no Marshall plan in existence. A slogan has been used which attaches the 
name of Secretary Marshall to a plan of some description, to which he made 
reference in the course of a speech at Harvard University last June. But 
you must understand that Secretary Marshall today, in the course of his talk 
to this convention, stated that whatever his ideas may be with reference to 
the allocation of relief, they are now in the hands of certain governmental 
committees, and he is hopeful that within the next few weeks the ideas 
brought out of those Congressional committees and so forth, will eventually 
find themselves before the Congress for approval. 

The text of this resolution was discussed in my room the other afternoon 
for some four and a half hours. It was prepared by the nine vice presidents, 
Secretary Carey and myself. There was extended discussion about particular 
plans. No one that participated in that meeting had any accurate knowledge 
as to what the so-called Marshall plan meant. It was the concensus of opinion 
that if the Marshall plan did go far enough, this organization would be 
free to go farther than even the Marshall plan or the suggested Marshall 
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plan, in providing those types of relief to the poor people of Europe and 
other countries. 

So the organization makes a declaration that it favors*relief to rehabili- 
tate the war-devastated countries. The only difference there—and there is no 
actual difference but there is a qualification—that those foods and other things 
which go to provide economic rehabilitation of those war devastated countries, 
shall not be poured into those countries and given to those people for the 
purpose of oppressing them; that the people in the meantime will enjoy the 
exercise of their own franchise and make their own determination concerning 
their own type of government. The resolution says that. 

I believe the resolution to be a wholly. constructive resolution. Personally 
I favor the Marshall idea. The Marshall idea is to give money or food or 
economic aid to the devastated countries. No one expresses opposition to that. 
Not a single solitary delegate who stood on the floor this afternoon has emitted 
a single word of opposition to that idea. The convention is for it. So if this 
convention adopts this resolution—and I happen to be the President of this 
organization—it shall be my resolve, with your support—with your support 
—to lend every constructive aid in the development of a satisfactory plan 
that will provide substantial relief and economic aid to all of the people of 
Europe. Unfortunately, in the course of this afternoon’s state of belligerency 
we lost sight of the intent of the resolution. We are a vigorous and young 
and very energetic organization. Thank God for that. We are given the 
right to express our convictions. But certainly the news men of the Nation 
who are gathered around the tables here this afternoon, I hope cannot liken 
this discussion in the CIO convention today to the battle of the bulge in San 
Francisco yesterday. 

This has been an extremely intelligent and very constructive discussion 
and we have devoted a great deal of our time to air our respective points of 
view, but as usual, when the resolution is adopted, we are going to lend 
every possible degree of support toward the fulfillment of the objectives of the 
resolution, both in the Houses of Congress and with other agencies of the 
Federal Government, to see to it that proper allocation of these foods and 
other types of economic aid are speedily brought to the assistance of the strife- 
torn poverty-stricken people of those devastated nations. 

After all, the theme of the resolution, the soul of the resolution, the heart 
of the resolution, the pulse-beat of the resolution provides through this great 
instrumentality of labor, this great house of labor, a means to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked and shelter the homeless and give medicine to 
the sick. 

This convention is speaking in a spirit of absolute sweetness when it 
makes this type of contribution, a wholesome contribution, toward the aid 
of those people in those other countries. 

Now there is another matter, of course, that has been brought upon 
the floor of the convention, this afternoon. It was to be expected it would 
be brought upon the floor in connection with this foreign policy discussion. 
I get tired of the things I read in the news prints and the things I hear in 
public places about war mongering in America. I have not been able to 
find it, and I am speaking entirely truthfully when I make that statement. 
Ido not take it that the agents of our Government, even if they do represent 
special interests in the United States, are hungry for another war. If they 
are, the American people will soon find it out and will take whatever action 
may be necessary to curb their activities or have them replaced. 
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There is one thing I like about America. Many of the people in this con- 
vention are immigrants, and maybe those that are not are perhaps the sons 
of an immigrant. One thing I like about this country is that I exercise the 
right to say what I please about my government and about its servants, in- 
cluding Congress, and that I exercise the right by the use of the ballot to cor. 
rect any. shortcomings of this government of ours in free elections. We still 
enjoy those rights here. I should like to see every citizen in every country 
throughout this universe exercise those rights, no matter from what country. 
And those words are not spoken in a spirit of bitterness; they permeate my 
soul and my mind and I say them frankly. And people in some other countries 
don’t enjoy those liberties. That is known, that is definite, that is established, 
that is fixed, that is true; that is an uncontrovertible fact. No one can suc- 
cessfully contradict the fact. And there is no question about it but that in 
the distribution of relief in this fight, in this war against hunger, the people 
who absorb the food might very well refrain from becoming a party or a part 
of any totalitarian form of government. That is reasonable. And that is 
to be expected,—that is to be expected. 

And if in the distribution of food those things should ensue in Europe 
there is not much you and I can do about it if the people make up their minds 
they don’t want Communism when they get plenty of food. That is true. 
there is no one who can attempt to deny that. That is a fact. 

Well, we say in this resolution also we are for peace, universal peace. 
We cry and we pray for peace, peace amongst the peoples of the world. We 
urge the United Nations in the exercise of its judgment not to do things of 
a provocative nature. We expressly state we deplore those things, and we 
insist that hysteria be cast out the window, and in the organization of 
the United Nations that people get their feet on the ground and understand 
they have responsibilities and obligations that run to all of the people and to 
every country throughout this universe of ours. 

And can I just for reiteration’s sake state again that if this resolution is 
the attainment of that objective and make whatever kind of constructive con- 
tribution we can to our own government through the United Nations to attain 
that goal. And there is nothing wrong with that. There is not a thing 
wrong with it. 

So if I should sum up the entire debate that has taken place upon the 
floor of the convention here this afternoon on this foreign policy resolution, 
I would be compelled to conclude that there has ben no disagreement about 
the resolution. And if my understanding of the resolution was the under- 
standing of the’ Vice Presidents, who originally framed it, and the Resolu- 
tions Committe, who later adopted it, it means what I have said, just that 
and no more. 

And I can just for reiteration’s sake state again that if this resolution is 
adopted by the convention carrying out the intent of the resolution in all of 
its aspects and in all of its provisions, it shall be the purpose of the Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to see to it that the people 
in the war-devastated, hungry nations of Europe are provided food and other 
types of economic aid at the earliest possible date. 

I said I was not going to unduly delay the convention here any more, 
and I am not going to say anymore about the resolution. I supported the 
resolution as a member of the Committee; I recommend its adoption to the 
Committee on Resolutions—the action in both of those committees, that is, the 
Vice Presidents’ Committee and the Committee on Resolutions was unanimous. 
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Let there be no misunderstanding as to what its intent really is. Its intent 
is to do just what I have said it is—nothing more and nothing less. 

With your permission now I should like to close the discussion and call 
for the question. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion will say aye—those 
favoring the motion to adopt the resolution will stand. 

Those who are opposed to the resolution will stand to their feet. 

The resolution has been adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the dele- 
gates attending the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Secretary Carey announced that the Reception Committee of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., would meet on Thursday, October 16, at 9:15 a. m., in Suite 
712 at the Bradford Hotel, the list of the members of this Reception Commit- 
tee being as follows: George Baldanzi, Michael Mann, George L. P. Weaver, 
Martin Kyne, James Thimmes, Lewis J. Clark, John Livingston, Meyer Stern, 
Lyndon Henry, Meyer Bernstein and R. J. Thomas. 

The following announcement was made by Vice President Haywood: 

To our Fellow CIO Brothers and Sisters: 

All of the employes of the R. H. White warehouse, Local 311, CIO, are 
out on strike. The company is using the Taft-Hartley Law in an attempt to 
destroy our union. It has also locked out all of its 175 employes in its 
Cambridge warehouse. These employes are members of the CIO. 

The AFL is using strike-breakers in a conspiracy with the company to 
break our strike. We wish to call this to the attention of all the delegates 
of the ninth annual convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
now meeting at the Hotel Bradford in Boston. 

Fraternally yours, 
Warehouse & Drivers’ Division of Local 311, 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, CIO. 

(Thereupon, the convention at 6:00 o’clock p. m., adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, 
Thursday morning, October 16.) 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:50 o’clock. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution is one 
that does not appear in the report of the Committee, dealing with the subject 
of the attempted deportation of John Santo. 


Resolution No. 44 


JOHN SANTO 


The Department of Justice has instituted deportation proceedings against 
. John Santo, a founder and leader of the Transport Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO, and at present its National Director of Organization. The accusa- 
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tion is falsely made that he is an undesirable alien seeking to overthrow our 
government by force and violence. 

John Santo legally entered the United States twenty years ago and ever 
since that time has devoted himself to the cause of aiding working men and 
women to a better life, to higher wages, shorter hours and better working 
conditions. During the recent war he volunteered and served honorably and 
with distinction for three and one-half years both in this country and over- 
seas in the Armed Forces of the United States. He received an official letter 
of commendation from his commanding officers, for his ability, loyalty, sin- 
cerity and determination. 

Despite the fact that Congress by law has adopted the principle that any 
man who offers his life in defense of his country deserves an opportunity to 
secure American citizenship without delay or red tape, John Santo’s repeated 
efforts to secure citizenship were denied without reason. 

John Santo’s record as a labor leader, a citizen and a soldier is proof in 
action of his devotion and loyalty to the principles of American democracy. 

The attack upon him by the Department of Justice comes at a time when 
other instruments and agencies of government have been turned against the 
working men and women of this country in a vicious general attack upon the 
labor movement. The proceedings against John Santo cannot be viewed as 
anything but a part of that attack. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the CIO condemns the 
deportation action against John Santo and calls upon the Attorney General 
to bring to a halt this persecution of a leader of labor. We pledge the full 
support of our organization for the defense of John Santo and for his efforts 
to secure full opportunity to become a citizen of the United States. 

President Murray is empowered and directed to appoint a special com- 
mittee for CIO for the purpose of carrying out these decisions until the attack 
upon John Santo is defeated and he is given full rights of American citizenship. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. President and fellow dele- 
gates, this resolution speaks for itself. It is not necessary to say more than 
to read the resolution. 

I wonder what is happening here in the United States under conditions 
of this kind. A man has been a legal resident of the United States for 20 
years. He served three and one-half years in the armed forces of our 
country. After serving that three and one-half years and receiving the com- 
mendation of his commanders he comes home—home to the United States of 
America, where millions of men have come who wanted liberty and peace and 
happiness. This man comes home and then they talk about deporting him. 
He is a citizen of the United States, and certainly those matters can be 
handled within the United States. I say to you just as earnestly as I ever 
said anything in my life, these charges and this attempted deportation of 
John Santo, after he comes back from the armed forces, is not only a disgrace 
to the United States but it is a disgrace to civilization everywhere. 


That is how I feel about this matter and that is why the committee 
brought the resolution hefore you which we have brought before you. 


The question was taken and the resolution was adopted. 
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DEDICATION OF THE FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention is graced this morning with the 
presence of the son of a great man. 

On April 12, 1945, Almighty God in His infinite wisdom saw fit to call 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt from the affairs of this life. It was a 
grievous blow to American workers, but the spirit of that great American, 
the examples he had set, the principles for which he stood, and the leadership 
he had given them, enabled them to carry on. 

It was only natural that the members of this great organization should 
want to express in some enduring form their appreciation of President Roose- 
velt and the service he had rendered them. The Executive Board of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations therefore, in the summer of 1945, gave con- 
sideration to various methods through which your appreciation could be ex- 
pressed. The services of President Roosevelt were of such nature that no true 
appreciation could be expressed unless it carried with it the spirit of service 
and love of mankind that had endeared him to all of us. It was felt that the 
erection of a decorative monument in some public place for sightseers to gaze 
upon, would hardly meet the occasion. President Roosevelt was more than a 
decorative President; he was a President of action and of inspiration to the 
whole American people and particularly to the working men and women of 
this great country and the rest of the world. 

These things were discussed by your Executive Board, among them the 
manner in which President Roosevelt had overcome the physical affliction that 
had threatened to render him a helpless invalid for life. There was food 
for thought in that phase of the discussion and so the Executive Board de- 
cided to make your expression of appreciation something that would be 
all-inclusive. 

At that time there were under construction in various parts of the country 
public institutions and hospitals having for their avowed purpose services to 
people who were afflicted by the various physical ills which beset mankind. 
Consideration was given to the circumstances under which those services would 
be rendered. And so it was that the new Georgetown University Hospital 
in the City of Washington was selected by your Executive Board for the 
establishment of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The Georgetown Hospital met the requirements, 
and it met them particularly because its doors are open to all the afflicted, 
regardless of race, creed, color or national ancestry. 

When it came down to specific details, the Executive Board decided that 
no better cause could be served than that of little children, afflicted little chil- 
dren, some of them suffering from the physical affliction that had been over- 
come by President Roosevelt. The Executive Board thereupon voted to 
equip the Children’s Wing on the fifth floor of the new Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital in Washington as a living, continuing memorial to our late 
great President. 

Some time within the next month or five weeks it is our intention to hold 
a dedication ceremony in the children’s wing of that hospital. We have, 
therefore, at the request of the hospital authorities prepared a suitable 
Memorial Plaque which will be installed on that occasion. The Plaque itself 
is the creation of one of America’s most noted sculptors, Harry Lewis Raul, 
who has given some two months of his time to the work. The Plaque installed 
in the Children’s Wing will be of memorial bronze, and we are told by the 
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old Scot, who is chief foundry man for the Baumgarten Company, an all-union 
concern, that it will be guaranteed to last 33,000 years. If it lasts that long, 
I observe in passing, it will crumble to dust sooner than the memory of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

In order to enable the delegates from the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations gathered here from every state in this great country of ours, as the 
direct representatives of our millions of members, to participate in the dedi- 
cation of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial, Mr. Raul, the sculptor, 
has prepared for us an exact replica of the Memorial Plaque itself. This 
replica will be removed after this Convention to the Executive Board room 
in the Washington headquarters of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and there be permanently installed. 

Meanwhile, the original, cast in bronze, will be occupying its permanent 
place in the Children’s Wing of the Georgetown University Hospital, where 
it will not only proclaim the affection and esteem in which the working men 
and women of the CIO hold the memory of President Roosevelt, but also 
serve to cheer and encourage parents and others who visit the little child 
patients. 

I shall now ask those gentlemen to unveil this replica at this moment. 

(The plaque was unveiled at this point.) 

The replica of the plaque is now before you here on the platform. The 
center panel sets forth the name of the Children’s Department of Georgetown 
University Hospital. In the center at the top, encircled by a laurel wreath, 
is the profile of President Roosevelt. 

The inscription at either side of the wreath reads: 

This Department is established as a tribute to a man who strove 

for the dignity of the common man and his children, and who over- 

came tremendous physical handicaps to give his beloved country lead- 

ership in Democracy’s greatest crisis. 

Below the center panel the plaque recites: 

Dedicated, 1947, by the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
through the subscription of six million workers. 

There follow the names of the officers and the nine vice presidents. At 
the bottom is a panel of sculptured oak leaves symbolic of the strength of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I know that we stand in the same room with this plaque, we feel closer 
to our late President, but we have a larger reason to feel closer. 

Here on the platform with us is a young man whose memories of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt we would not presume to invade, but whose affection we sin- 
cerely share. This young man is Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Junior. 

Like many of you, this young man hailed his father as the commander- 
in-chief. He also served in the armed forces. He served as a commander in 
the Navy and was cited for gallantry. Since he left the service, he has been 
selected by his former comrades as a member of the National Planning Com- 
mittee of the American Veterans Committee. He has performed outstanding 
work in the field of housing. 

And so, Franklin, the Congress of Industrial Organizations takes this 
occasion to express to you, the son of a noble gentleman, and to your gracious 
mother, the affection which we hold for the memory of your father. This 
Memorial and the future service to afflicted children which it proclaims are 
but a small measure of that affection. We know that the moral leadership 
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given us and the entire nation by your father will continue through coming 
years to guide our organization, and to inspire all of us with increased devo- 
tion to the principles on which the Congress of Industrial Organizations was 
established. We are grateful for that leadership. 

* * * 


As usual, when there is a Roosevelt around, the CIO expects something 
from him. Like myself and the other officers of this organization, this whole 
convention wants to hear your voice. 

Delegates, I present to you, your guest and our friend, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Junior. (Applause.) 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, JR. 


Mr. Murray, delegates to this convention, and my friends of labor, this is 
indeed a very moving experience for me. On behalf of my mother and my 
family I can only say from the bottom of my heart, thank you. 

I know of no other memorial which would have more pleased my father 
than the one you have chosen to dedicate to his memory. 

As Mr. Murray has so eloquently said, it does embody the very humanity, 
the very feeling and spirit of his life, in that it seeks to serve perhaps the 
most tragic group among our afflicted, our children; and even more important 
in our nation’s Capitol it seeks to serve these children, again, in the spirit of 
my father, regardless of race, creed, color or national origin, for it seeks to 
serve them for they are Americans. 

We today in America face a great task as American citizens. We look 
back over our history and we take pride in the great progressive steps that 
were made for the benefit of all the people in the administration of Jefferson, 
of Jackson, of Lincoln, of T. R., of Wilson, and my late father. Those admin- 
istrations were great, those administrations moved forward for one basic 
reason. That reason was that those administrations, those presidents, the 
members of the Congress and the Senate in those times, sought to serve the 
people and not any one special privileged group. 

Government for the people, of the people and by the people, for the service 
of all the people. That was the hallmark of those great leaders in those 
great administrations. 

But today, my friends, we see a Republican dominated Congress intent 
on serving in a most servile manner the very groups that we thought we 
had licked. 

We see today a special interest group known as the NAM writing leg- 
islation which the Congress in its servile way then enacts into law, the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

We see again Senator Taft in a rather tricky way seeking to serve the 
food speculators, the commodity speculators, seeking to really bring about an 
inflation, when they engineered the death of the OPA. We see today what has 
been termed the most powerful and ruthless lobby in the history of Washing- 
ton—and I mean the real estate lobby—preventing the passage of a bill de- 
signed to alleviate the tragic housing shortage of our veterans. Through 
their very servile representative in Congress, Mr. Jesse Wolcott of Michigan, 
the real estate lobby has prevented the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill from even 
coming to the floor of the house or from even being considered by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. You know it is rather amusing to me in 
connection with that Bill, the Public Relations Director of the real estate lobby 
shouts from housetops at every opportunity that the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
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Housing Bill is socialistic or Communistic. My friends, from what we here 
at the CIO National convention know of Mr. Taft he is certainly not a 
Socialist. 

You know these high pressure lobby propagandists amuse me. Every pro- 
gressive piece of legislation that comes along they immediately label as Com- 
munist. I resent that, because the liberal movement of this country has a 
great deal to say about progressive legislation; it is not just the Communists; 
we liberals believe in progressive, liberal legislation. We liberals do not 
believe in the Taft-Hartley Labor Bill. We do believe in a long-range na- 
tional housing program, and we are prepared today to fight to the death to 
eliminate the inflation that is upon us. 

As individual groups, however—let us take them one by one—I do not 
believe that labor alone can see that a Congress determined to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley bill will be elected in 1948. I do not believe that alone veterans 
can see that a Congress is elected in 1948, pledged to pass a long-range 
housing program. I do not believe that alone, consumers and housewives 
can see that a Congress is elected in 1948, determined to put a stop to infla- 
tion. Each one of these groups is made up of just weak people. It is true 
that on election day your wife and mine has the same right at the ballot 
box that the head of the NAM has,-but unfortunately we, the people, are not 
as well organized as special privileged groups are. We do not have the kind 
of money to throw around that they have; and we do not have—shall I say, 
because I do not want to say it is a controlled press, because we have a free 
press in our country—but a somewhat prejudiced element in the press of 
America. We, as men of labor, we as farmers, we as veterans, We as consum- 
ers alone cannot return our Government to a policy of service toward all the 
people. If we can learn that lesson and can guide our actions in the coming 
year so that we do not just pull one wheel of the wagon, and if we all get to- 
gether to fight for the same big principles and objectives which we all share 
together, if labor, housewives, farmers and veterans get together there is no 
doubt in my mind as to who will win the next election. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Murray and the Steel- 
workers, the other CIO unions, for the great assistance they have already 
given to the veterans’ organization in which I am most active. I will admit 
that I am a technical member of the Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and several others, but because of the princ’ples on which AVC was founded, 
I have determined to give every effort to see that that organization succeeds, 
for one reason. It is a unique veterans’ organization. It hopes that it will 
be the veterans’ organization which puts an end to all veteran organizations 
in the future. We are dedicated to peace and prosperity. Perhaps I can sum 
it up best by simply stating our motto: “Citizens first; veterans second.” 

I have been criticized in Washington because we did not keep our noses 
in only certain specific veterans’ affairs. We were criticized because we 
stumped the Hill against the Taft-Hartley bill. You may ask us why we did 
that. Our organization includes Republicans—a few—they happen to be good 
liberal Republicans, and I point to the outstanding one, Orrin Root, Jr.; we 


include liberal businessmen; we include farmers and professional men; in fact, 


the whole broad cross-section of veterans of World War II. But, we fought 
the Taft-Hartley bill for one simple reason. We know that if one group ina 
community is enslaved and is oppressed by his Government, is deprived of 
its rights as free men and as free Americans, then all the community is in 


danger of losing those same rights. 
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It is true we do not just worry about labor matters and social welfare 
matters. We have been arguing and urging an extension of the social security 
program. We have worked for the increased extension of the school-lunch 
program and right on down the line. Do not get me wrong. We are not just 
interested in the major issues of the day. We also, very consciously and with 
great effort, seek to serve our veterans with the technical veterans’ services. 
We have very good relations with the Veterans Administration, in contrast, I 
may say, to the opinions of at least one of the leaders of a much bigger veter- 
ans’ organization. We like General Bradley. We think he has done a great 
job not only. for the veterans of World War II but for the country as a whole. 

Now, to be very practical, and I think all the Roosevelts are practical 
most of the time—we have got ideas, but we are also pretty practical people. 
I hope that the CIO gives us a helping hand, because our objectives and prin- 
ciples are the same, and, being practical, I might point out that this will give 
you two horses instead of one. This is one way in which we the people can 
get together to fight for our rights; to fight for the return of our Government 
to service of all the people. Thank you. (Applause.) 

At this point President Murray placed a CIO convention badge on the 
lapel of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr. 

MR. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR.: I would just like to tell you— 
and I am trying to be modest in this—I got a few of these medals during the 
war but none of them means as much to me as this one does. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, there he is, ladies and gentlemen, a chip 
off of the old block. (Applause.) It is nice to have them around, you know. 
His words of course are a source of great inspiration and encouragement not 
only to the delegates representing this great constituency in this convention, 
but to all of the people throughout the United States of America. I wish 
that all of the people could have heard the voice of this young man here today. 
In these days of stress, when a Congress servile to the interests of big busi- 
nss, enacts legislation of the type of the Taft-Hartley bill, and does other 
things of a similar nature calculated to oppress the people, it is comforting to 
know that we have young men of courage and vision such as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Junior, coming forward in defense of the people and fighting for 
their liberties and their rights. Young people of this kind provide an inspira- 
tion to not only people like myself, but to the millions of other people through- 
out our great country. The Nation is safe while men of courage and men of 
vision and men of vigor like Franklin D. Roosevelt, Junior, are still here 
with us. 

He is associated with a great organization, the American Veterans Com- 
mittee. Young chaps, young Root, young Franklin Roosevelt, Chat Patterson, 
and others organized this Veterans Committee. 

This organization has a prime interest in protecting the rights of the 
people, the rights of citizens. His organization espouses the cause of free- 
dom and justice. 

Last Sunday morning the United Steelworkers of America and its Execu- 
tive Board were privileged to have appear before them the President of this 
organization, Chat Patterson. When he had concluded his talk and told that 
Board about his organization’s mission in life, the United Steelworkers con- 
tributed $7,500 to help the American Veterans’ Committee. Here is a young 
struggling organization of splendid men, all of whom saw service in the last 
war. They do not have the support of vested interests. They depend upon 
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voluntary contributions of the people who associate themselves with them, 
particularly the members. They get small dues. They do not have many 
organizers in the field. Their resources are limited. So the few men who 
are performing this work for the American Veterans’ Committee are con- 
stantly on the road, day and night, performing their missionary work amongst 
the veterans, and of course for the people. I should like all CIO organiza- 
tions to take an interest in the American Veterans’ Committee and lend sup- 
port to this organization. To my mind it is the most outstanding and cer- 
tainly the most deserving veterans’ organization in the United States of 
America. I hope that our delegates will have this in mind when they return 
to their respective communities, and lend whatever practical and constructive 
assistance they can to the men representing the American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee in the field, and make reasonable contributions to help the work along. 

In behalf of this great convention, Franklin, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to you for your presence here this morning. I understand, like the 
delegates do, the occasion which brings about your visit—this memorial in 
memory of your esteemed father, to whom all of us in this convention were 
devoted. Whilst we are thinking about the deeds of your Dad, and his spirit 
carries on to inspire us in the performance of the work which lies ahead, I 
should like for you to convey to your beloved mother, a b°autiful lady, our 
deep appreciation and sincere gratitude for her self sacrifice and devotion 
to the cause of the common people of the United States of America. 

Thank you again for coming here. I want you to feel free to call upon 
us at any time and to talk over these problems in which we have a mutual 
interest. May God bless you. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued ) 
Resolution No. 45 
IN MEMORIAM 


Twelve years ago, eight men met in a hotel room in Atlantic City to 
plan the Committee for Industrial Organization. That historic act marked 
the inception of the greatest campaign to organize the unorganized that the 
world has ever seen. It laid the foundation for the mighty edifice of CIO, 
which, under the leadership of Philip Murray, has made an unsurpassed con- 
tribution to the well-being of American working people and to the progressive 
development of our nation. 

; Some of the members of the small company of men who gathered in 

Atlantic City have since left our ranks to pursue a different and an easier 
path. 
Others of that small band have been taken from us by death. In previous 
years we have had sorrowful occasion to pause in our convention proceedings 
in memory of our departed friends and leaders, Sidney Hillman and Charles 
Howard. 

Today we recall the names of Thomas H. Brown and Harvey Fremming, 
two more members of the founding group of CIO whom death has taken 
from us this year. We remember them with sadness at their passing and 
gratitude for the great contributions which they made to the men and women 
whom they represented and the labor movement which they served, Thomas 
H. Brown as President of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, and Harvey Fremming as President of the Oil Workers International 


Union. 
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We honor their names and mourn their loss. 

In token of esteem, this Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations directs that suitable scrolls bearing these senti- 
ments be prepared and presented to their families. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise 
to support this resolution in memory of the departed leaders of the CIO labor 
movement, and especially because of the fact that among those departed is 
the name of a gentleman who was the leader, who gave his guiding hand to 
the Oil Workers’ International Union, who is in fact primarily responsible for 
the existence of our great union today. 

He was a soldier in the First World War, fighting there as a citizen of 
the United States, a fighter in the cause of peace just as he was a fighter in 
the cause of the working people. 

For three long years prior to his death he lived a living death. His body 
was paralyzed but his mind and his heart were always alive and always full 
of thoughts for the labor movement. 

In his honor, in his memory and in honor of the memory of all those 
great leaders who have fallen, I urge the adoption of this resolution. 
Thank you. 

DELEGATE ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, in these times when we are faced with the Taft- 
Hartley Slave-Labor Act, it is a good time to reflect upon the things that have 
happened in the past. 

In 1893 the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, then 
known as the Western Federation of Miners, was formed, and the history 
of that great organization in the affairs of labor in this country is one of the 
most outstanding. Long before we were faced with the Taft-Hartley Slave- 
Labor Act, the members of the Western Federation of Miners were paving 
the way for the building of an organization such as the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The men of that organization fought with rifles on the battlefronts of 
labor in this country. They made it possible through their struggles for the 
passage of such an act as the Wagner Act. They brought about a realization 
on the part of the people in this nation of ours that labor must be recognized 
and that unions were here to stay. 

Members of the Western Federation of Miners and of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers laid down their lives in that great struggle. 

In 1935, in keeping with the fighting militant tradition of the Western 
Federation of Miners and the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, and 
after the American Federation of Labor had denied us the exercise of the 
industrial jurisdiction granted this organization in 1916 by the American 
Federation of Labor, after that action was taken by the same kind of a vote 
that they refused to grant industrial organization to any union throughout this 
country, then the CIO was formed as a result of the action of eight individuals 
meeting in. a room in Atlantic City. We of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers are proud of the fact that our President at that time, Thomas H. Brown, 
was among that group, and he participated in the deliberations which brought 
about the situation wherein the Congress of Industrial Organizations was born. 
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This past year has seen his passing from us, but his passing marks a signifi- 
cant milepost in the history of organized labor, and we must not forget that 
the struggle ahead will have to be fought with the same militancy that those 
people, like Thomas H. Brown and the others in the Western Federation of 
Miners fought the employing interests and those who had Fascism in their 
mind in those early days when they shot down the members of the Western 
Federation of Miners and other workers in this country in their drive against 
labor that the same conditions might again exist, and it is with the fighting 
inspiration given to us by men like Sidney Hillman, Charlie Howard, Thomas 
H. Brown, Harvey Fremming, and now under the leadership of President 
Philip Murray that we can find the necessary courage to go ahead and fight 
the struggle that faces us. We need all the courage and unity that these 
great inspired leaders of the past can give to us in order to go forward to 
victory in the future. Thank you. 
The question was taken and the report of the Committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 5 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


Arrangements have now been completed for the convening next year of 
another great world gathering of labor in a congress of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. This will mark another historic milestone in the consolida- 
tion of the WFTU as the organ of the world labor movement, havipg affiliated 
with it virtually every important trade union organization in every country 
in the world. 

In a manner unprecedented in world history this great Federation has 
demonstrated that the common people of the world, the working people, have 
harmonious desires and aspirations: peace and security for all the world. 
This organization has demonstrated that the representatives of the labor 
movements of all of the countries of the world can meet, work together, and 
cooperate in complete agreement toward solution of the problems which vex 
the world. 

Under the auspices of this unique organization, joint committees of the 
CIO on the one hand and labor unions of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
France and Italy on the other, have been established and have functioned to 
strengthen international labor unity, to promote peace and democracy, and to 
render mutual assistance and exchange information and delegates. 

The WFTU has firmly established its position as the authoritative spokes- 
man for the working people of the world. 

It has steadfastly defended the trade union rights and liberties of the 
workers wherever they have been under attack by anti-labor forces, as in the 
case of Greece, Brazil and China. It has helped to mobilize the workers of all 
lands against th Franco regime in Spain. It has made an outstanding con- 
tribution towards the development of free and democratic trade union move- 
ments in Germany and Japan. It has requested the Allied military authorities 
in Germany to permit the German trade unions to participate fully and effec- 
tively in a democratization of German economy and to take an active part in 
the de-Nazification of all sections of German life. 


It has steadfastly demanded the right of representation in the leading 
bodies of the United Nations and despite the opposition manifested by certain 
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nations, has made no little progress in earning for the workers a voice in the 
paramount task of establishing a stable peace. 

The CIO is proud of the role which it played in joining with the labor 
movements of all the world in the establishment of this great world organi- 
zation. 

The CIO Committee on Latin-American Affairs continues its work in 
maintaining cordial relations with the trade unions of Latin America. This 
has become even more significant as a result of the well financed attempt by 
the AFL to split the Latin American trade union movement which, in a num- 
ber of South American countries, is conducting a brave struggle to survive; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The CIO pledges its continued support to the 
strengthening of the WFTU, and the decisions and policies of the WFTU and 
of the joint labor committees to the end that workers in every land shall 
enjoy the basic right of organization and assembly and thereby achieve a 
decent standard of living and economic security. We call upon the American 
delegates to the United Nations to secure immediate and effective action on 
the part of the United Nations to eliminate the Franco regime as a breeding 
place of oppression; and 

(2) The CIO calls upon the American delegates to the Security. Council 
and the General Assembly of the United Nations to give their support to the 
proposal that an effective working relationship be perfected between the 
United Nations and the Economic and Social Council and the WFTU in order 
that organized labor may have direct representation in the affairs of the 
United Nations and thereby be heard on all questions touching the peace 
and economic and social progress. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Resolution No. 6 
POLITICAL ACTION 


With each passing month and year the labor movement is given new 
proof of the absolute necessity of effective political action if the principles 
and objectives of labor organizations are to be preserved. During recent 
years, and particularly since the 80th Congress has been in session, the com- 
mon people of the country, the working men and women, the farmers, white- 
collar employes, and small businessmen have felt and are feeling today the 
full consequences of their failure to organize their full political strength 
against the reactionary forces of our nation. 

The people of this country have seen the operation of a Congress in 
which the dominant Republican grouping, joined in every instance by the re- 
actionary southern wing of the Democratic party and in some instances joined 
by a majority of the Democratic members of Congress, have succeeded in 
foisting upon the Nation a consistent program of action for the benefit of 
the profiteers, the rent gougers and the rich at the expense of the health 
and well-being of the American people. 

This combination of forces against the people has destroyed any program 
for meeting the housing crisis, has turned the landlords of the Nation loose 
to squeeze the last drop of personal benefit from the need of the people for 
shelter, has turned a deaf ear to pleas for constructive measures of social 
importance, has failed to take a single step toward modernization of our 
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social security system and improvement of our minimum wage standards. It 
has enacted into law the Taft-Hartley Act as part and parcel of a uniform 
pattern of yielding to the forces of wealth and attacking and obstructing 
organizations such as the labor unions which speak on behalf of the needs of 
the common people. 

At every step this Congress has borne the indelible stamp of subservience 
to the dictates of the representatives of the powerful few who control the 
major destiny and policies of the corporate interests. The people of the 
country have seen the evidences of that same stamp extended, since the un- 
timely departure of Franklin D. Roosevelt, to every branch of our govern- 
ment. In too many instances representatives of the ideals and principles 
of our great war President have been ousted from office and replaced by 
representatives of monopolized industry. 

These are facts and events which impose upon the labor movement a 
significant task and responsibility. The people of this great Nation are en- 
titled to representation in their government. They seek and are entitled to 
have in all branches of our government, representatives who will work un- 
ceasingly for the people and not for the special interests, for construction 
of housing, for reduction and control of living costs, for expansion of social 
security protections and health and educational facilities, for expansion and 
protection of civil rights for all groups, and for assurance of world peace. 

To accomplish that task in the 1948 elections will require a gigantic or- 
ganization on an unprecedented scale of the forces of the American people. 
The fullest contribution of CIO and of the labor movement to success in that 
fight cannot be made by any program of subservience to any political party. 
We have in our own ranks and in our own integrity the strength and re- 
sources to make heard the voice of labor, and of the people whose interests 
are allied with ours and elect candidates to public office who will be respon- 
sive to the needs of the people. 

For leadership and action in that historic role we turn with confidence to 
the CIO Political Action Committee. 

The organization of our forces which was accomplished in the course of 
the history-making fight against the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Law rep- 
resented but a slight indication of the extent to which it is possible to rouse 
our members and our allies to expression and action once they are reached 
with a full understanding of the facts and issues involved. The spirit and 
determination achieved in that fight must be preserved, intensified and applied 
in the political fight of 1948. 

The voice of the people can be heard in elections only if the people vote. 
Special interest groups have been able to achieve the hold which they now 
have on various branches of our government, city, state and federal, largely 
because so many people fail to vote or fail to take steps necessary to qualify 
to vote. 

These are the two major tasks in political action in the months ahead: 
awakening the American people to the threat of their living conditions and 
to the civil rights involved in the political struggle of 1948, and effective po- 
litical action to make sure that the people once so enlightened exercise to 
the full their electoral rights. The carrying out of these tasks calls not 
merely for words but for action; not merely for slogans but for organiza- 
tion—organization of the political force of the working people of America in 
conjunction with other groups representing the common people. 
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These are the principles which underlie our determination to make po- 
litical action a primary task of our membership in the critical days ahead. 

For the effectuation of these principles this Convention resolves that: 

(1) We pledge full and unstinted support to the strengthening of the CIO 
Political Action Committee and to the carrying out of its program. 

(2) We urged upon all affiliated unions and all state and local bodies that 
no effort be spared to make effective the political action program of the CIO 
among their own members and throughout their own communities. 

(3) We urge that all political action bodies and the leaders and members 
of our unions spare no effort to make every union member, every eligible 
member of his family and every eligible member in their community a quali- 
fied registered voter and a member of the PAC through his financial con- 
tribution. 

(4) We urge that the organization of political activity be carried forward 
on a detailed practical level reaching into each and every ward, precinct, block 
and home so that the message of political action may reach all of the people, 
commencing immediately with the state and local elections of 1947. 

(5) We urge that the demand of the people for representation truly de- 
voted to the advancement of their best interests be carried into effective 
action not only by votes in general elections but also by active participation 
in primaries to secure the selection wherever possible of candidates qualified 
to represent the people. 

(6) We renew the pledge of CIO to speak and act through free, independ- 
ent, unbossed political action for the building of a strong, well-fed, well- 
housed, free and secure nation in a world at peace. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ADDES, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I rise to support the resolution on political action. I believe this resolution 
as it is presently before the convention is one of the most important resolu- 
tions that this convention will be acting on. 

We have adopted resolutions dealing with housing, rent control, foreign 
policy, full employment, et cetera, but none of those resolutions will be prop- 
erly implemented unless this convention resolves to use all of its energy, all 
of its power, in the mobilization of our members and their families in the 
direction of political action. : 

We have listened during the course of this convention to some eloquent 
speeches with respect to anti-labor legislation that has been adopted in the 
various States, as well as our National Congress, and everybody seems to be 
in agreement that the legislation is most vicious and is designed to destroy the 
progressive forces in America as well as the labor movement. Speeches are 
not the answer to this repressive legislation adopted on many State levels, and 
the Taft-Hartley bill. It is not going to be speeches that will do the job of 
repealing this anti-labor legislation on the State and national levels, but 
rather it is going to require the united forces within CIO organized along 
political lines, and the sooner we reconcile ourselves to a very simple fact 
that we no longer can be affected merely by organizing on an economic level, 
will we be able to make the gains labor is entitled to in the years ahead. 

There are some 60,000,000 registered voters in America. That number is 
the same number of people that were registered in the year 1944. The votes 
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dropped from 48,000,000 in 1944 to 34,400,000 in 1946. And that vote dropped 
only because we have failed to do the kind of job that is necessary with re- 
spect to the organization of our local unions on a precinct, ward and Con- 
gressional basis. 

The Democratic party dropped in the last election by 10,000,000 votes, 
The Republican party dropped 4,000,000 votes. Yet the Republican party won 
some 56 seats in the House and 12 seats in the Senate. As a result of this 
drop in the Democratic voting power in America the Republican party was 
enabled to control Congress the first time since 1938. And the amazing thing 
about the Republicans being able to control the House is that they were able to 
elect reactionaries in perhaps the strongest areas where the CIO movement 
is organized. 

For example, in the city of Philadelphia, where the CIO movement is a 
powerful instrument in that area, we lost six Representatives. In the State 
of. Connecticut, where organized labor is flourishing, we lost some four Rep- 
resentatives. In New York City five representatives were lost. In Chicago, 
where the CIO movement is a powerful instrument, we lost five Representa- 
tives. In Los Angeles we lost five Representatives. Yes, even in the city of 
Detroit where the CIO is a powerful influence in that area, we lost two 
Representatives. 

I hold that these losses were the responsibility of ours in one sense of the 
word in that we did not get down to the grass roots of our organization and 
preach the gospel and spread the education amongst the members of our re- 
spective organizations. 

Director Jack Kroll has provided for National CIO the necessary material 
in order that we might be better able to acquaint our membership with the 
issues at stake, but the trouble is, as usual, we just don’t get down and reach 
the members on this kind of political action. 

It seems to me there are about four things that we must do with respect 
to political action. There is a need of mass education among the membership 
of CIO acquainting them with the issues that are involved; registration of 
every member of our union and of every housewife; precinct and ward organi- 
zation as well as Congressional districts being organized. 

And, of course, in order to do that job effectively it will require substan- 
tial financial contributions on the part of the membership of CIO. 

On the question of education we must inform our members as to how 
their respective Representatives voted in Congress as well as in the respec- 
tive legislatures throughout these United States, particularly in their respec- 
tive districts. We must let the membership of our respective organizations 
know that the 80th Congress failed in providing legislation which will pro- 
vide full employment, for example: that the 80th Congress of these United 
States failed in reducing the taxes to the American wage earner, in spite of 
the fact that one of the main platforms of the Republican party was to re- 
duce the taxes of the American people. But when they were elected and 
went into Congress you and I know what they were proposing before that 
Congress, the kind of tax legislation that would in the final analysis lend a 
great deal of comfort to the privileged interests in America, forgetting the 
wage earner and the common people in these United States. 

Our people don’t know in the final analysis the actions of this 80th Con- 
gress. We must point out to our constituents when we return home that this 
Congress failed most miserably to adopt legislation with respect to liberaliza- 
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tion of social security, no legislation whatsoever with respect to anti-lynching 
laws, no FEPC legislation and no poll-tax legislation with respect to those 
eight southern states, as well as the fact that this Congress failed to put 
through a health bill, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell health bill that would pro- 
vide the mechanism to promote better health standards in America. 

Every member of our union should be a registered voter, and every 
family whose head is a member of this great organization of ours must be 
urged to register and vote on election day. 

It seems to me that we need less bull these days and more pull on the 
part of the leadership of the rspective labor organizations. 

Each International Union, like the United Automobile Workers has a staff, 
a staff that is to service as well as to organize the unorganized workers. It 
seems to me that today, because of this political action, each of the staffs 
of the respective National and International Unions should be called together, 
and they should be told in very definite language that the No. 1 job on the 
agenda of every représentative of a union is political action, and it shall be 
their responsibility to implement a program in CIO with respect to PAC. 
A percentage of our respective staffs should be assigned fully. to mobilizing 
the workers in our respective organizations, and lay aside all other responsi- 
bilities so that we can develop the kind of an instrument within the CIO that 
will make for the kind of a Congress that will represent the American people 
rather than the privileged interests in America. 

Every National or International Union, it seems to me, might give some 
consideration to the idea of selecting a director in their respective organiza- 
tions to handle this subject of political action, charging him with the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the activities of those field representatives, as well as 
to spread the gospel in the form of educational work on behalf of PAC; 
coordinate the registration of our members because if they are not registered, 
obviously they will not be voting, and if they fail to vote, it means that they 
are voting with the reactionary forces. 

By all means it should be their responsibility to concentrate on this job 
of raising funds for National PAC. Each committeeman in our respective 
plants should elect an assistant one or two or more, charged with the respon- 
sibility of mobilizing in his respective department, the workers on political 
action, as well as being charged with the responsibility of collecting the bucks 
that are so badly needed if we are to be successful in the year 1948. They 
should be responsible to see to it that the workers not only register; the 
important thing after registration is to get to the polls on election day and 
cast their ballots for these liberal candidates who will be submitted to them 
on their respective ballots. 

Each city where we have an organization ought to establish an overall 
committee, charged with the responsibility of seeing to it that we establish 
in those respective areas ward, precinct and congressional committees, to get 
the vote out on election day, and to get the citizens in those communities 
registered, in order that they can go to the polls and vote. Call meetings 
from time to time in order to acquaint the citizens of those communities with 
the problems that are confronting the American people and how every: Con- 
gressman voted on issues that affected their very destiny. 

Of course, the importance of having them on election day, mobilize them 
by pushing bell buttons, if needed, to see to it that they vote, and vote in 
keeping with the principles of PAC. 
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seems to me it is the responsibility of the National and International Unions 
to provide a structure that will fit their needs, and to implement it as rapidly. 
as possible, because we just do not have too much time with respect to the 
need of mobilization of the American people, particulariy mobilization of the 
membership of CIO. We have approximately ten or eleven months. Within 
that period the job should be completed, or in advance of it, if we are to be 
at all successful. We must organize political action with the same thorough- 
ness that we organize our respective local unions. When you go out to 
organize a given plant you establish representatives to do the job on the out- 
side and on the inside, and you stick with that job until the job is completed. 
That is why we have been successful in building CIO, and the respective 
International and National Unions within CIO. We must become more serious 
with respect to political action work. Now, more than ever before, PAC is 
required if we are going to hold what gains we have made. The answer 
to holding those gains is political action. If we are to make any new gains— 
and we are entitled to do that, the answer to the achievement of those new 
gains requires political action. Did you ever stop to think for a moment that 
by a single stroke of a pen all of the gains that we have achieved since the 
inception of CIO may be eliminated? If the Congress desires, as it started 
in that direction by the adoption of The Taft-Hartley Bill, to restrict, desires 
to destroy us, all it will require is a simple law that will eradicate the trade 
,union movement in America. That is why. there is genuine need today more 
than ever before in the history of CIO, to mobilize our people along the lines 
of political action. As we build an independent organization of our own, 
let us make it clear to the world that we will not permit our political vote 
to rest in the hands of reactionary southern Democrats or in the hands of 
northern boss-ridden machines, or the Republican Party and its No. 1 Fascists 
Taft and Hartley. 


One further point and that is the question of how we can win in 1948, 
We can talk about the need for organization. We can talk about the type of 
a program that is required. Those are good things to discuss, but to imple- 
ment them we have to provide funds. The Republican Party, as you know 
and as I know, has dubious sources to obtain the necessary. funds to promote 
reactionary candidates. The Democratic Party likewise has sources, some 
liberal businessmen from time to time making contributions; but the PAC-CIO 
has but one source, and that source is the membership of our respective Inter- 
national and National Unions. 


Jack Kroll, with the limited finances at hand, did a magnificent job with 
respect to further promotion of PAC, but Jack Kroll cannot do the job in 1948 
unless we provide him with the necessary tools. The necessary tools in this 
instance are dollars, dollars, dollars and more dollars. I imagine we would all 
like to be able to come back to the 1948 convention of CIO and be able to 
report to the convention and to the American people that we have elected a 
people’s Congress, and we have eliminated from our midst the influence of the 
Tafts and the Hartleys and their ilk in Congress. If we are in agreement 
with the desire, which I believe we are, to be able to report that kind of 
progress, then we have a responsibility as leaders within the House of Labor, 
CIO, to direct our associates upon our return home, and advise them in no 
uncertain terms, that the No. 1 job before them is PAC, and get them to 
organize their respective areas, so that we can get the bucks in as rapidly as 
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possible, so that National PAC will be a self-supporting institution of CIO, 
that will reflect the ideals and principles of this national organization. 

I feel confident this morning that more than ever there is greater enthusi- 
asm amongst the membership of our respective organizations with respect to 
PAC activities. Let us take advantage of that enthusiasm and build the kind 
of PAC instruments that will really elect a people’s Congress in 1948. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to take much of the time of this convention with making declarations of 
policy, because the resolution itself declares in plain terms what we want to 
do and what it is our duty to do. You have to be just as practical in politics 
as are the other politicians in this country. Do not let anybody fool you by 
telling you that you win elections by making speeches. There has to be much 
more work done than simply making speeches against this man or that man 
or for this man or that man. It takes real honest-to-God practical work. 

Our union, the United Steelworkers of America, has set up an organ- 
ization within our International Union, which we believe will take care of 
this situation as far as our organization is concerned. There is no use telling 
some other union what they should do, unless you have your own house in 
order, and carry out and do the things you should do. I want to say in pass- 
ing that it would be well, especially. in Indiana and Illinois, and especially in 
Chicago, for the representatives of CIO unions to take a leaf out of the book 
of the United Steelworkers of America, and cooperate with their director 
there for PAC, who really understands this game of politics and who is doing 
a marvelous job in Indiana and Illinois. I say that to all of you. 

Money? Yes. We need money, and the only way you can get money is 
to get it. There is no other way it can be done. You do not do that except 
when you reach down into your pockets and pull out the dollars that are 
necessary to conduct a campaign of organization. 

Another matter that is of tremendous importance to us is the primary 
elections. What is the use of allowing both Democrats and Republicans to 
nominate someone who is no good? Then we have a choice of voting for the 
lesser of two evils. So we have to pay a great deal more attention to primary 
elections in the future than we have in the past. 

This report of the Resolutions Committee ties the CIO up to no political 
party. Let us all remember that. Where we can elect good Republicans, 
we expect to do that. Where we can elect good Democrats, we expect to do 
that. That should always be the policy of the CIO-PAC, 

Furthermore, we must demonstrate to the American people that this 
PAC-CIO is not an organization to turn the political offices of this nation 
over to members of CIO, but to turn those offices over to all the people in 
America. That is tremendously important in conducting an election, and 
especially a national election in 1948. Organization is what counts, and that 
must be done by each International Union, and through them and all their 
local unions affiliated with the CIO. That is the only way we can win this 
campaign, by organizing as we should organize, to carry on our work. 

Before I close I just want to say this: We, as members of CIO uniohs, 
‘should rally behind the Chairman of the Political Action Committee, Brother 
Jack Kroll. He is doing a great job. He left a comparatively easy job in 
Cincinnati to take over this work, because of his love for the CIO and his 
love for the common people and his love for America. He is entitled to every- 
thing we can give him. 
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So, my friends, let us get out and organize in a practical way and make 
this campaign a real success in behalf of all the people of the United States 
of America. 

DELEGATE WEINSTEIN, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 
Mr. President, I rise in support of this motion in support of the resolu- 
tion, because I feel that now is not only the most opportune time, but it is 
our duty to bring to the attention of the people of America he need for politi- 
cal action in 1948. We think of the years from 1931 to 1947. We have a 
right to remind ourselves and the people of America of the days when the 
veterans of World War I were selling apples on the street corners in order 


to make some kind of a livelihood. We must not forget the time when. 


that great leader came into the White House and gave us, for the first time, 
the laboring people of America, a chance to get a better living for ourselves 
and our families. 

In 1936 in the State of New York we were called upon by our great 
leader who has been taken from us, Sidney Hillman, to organize into inde- 
pendent political action. Those of us who were fortunate not to have any 
label attached to us, felt that this was a real time to do our duty to the 
people of America. We organized in New York City the American Labor 
Party. We felt at that time that we had a really independent political in- 
strument. But because of the friction that has arisen, our party did not 
come up to expectations. 

When the World War II came about I had the privilege of being ap- 
pointed by Governor Lehman as appeal board member for selective service. 
I had the privilege, the same as a great many of you, to send my only son 
into the United States Army. I did it happily because I knew if our sons 
did not know how to fight for what we think is right, and if fascism should 
come to the world, I knew the same as you knew that there would be no op- 
portunity for a decent life for my son or my daughter. He fought through 
the war to the finish. He fought through the war with the hope that free- 
dom and peace will come to the entire world. 

In 1940 when our great President ran for reelection, those of us, who 
wanted to see a real America were scared that the American people, be- 
cause of the third term issue, because of press and radio being against our 
candidate, would turn down that great leader. But, thank God, he proved to 
us that he had faith in the American people. In 1940 we were afraid, and 
we went out on the question of political action all through the country, 
and we aroused our people and they responded. 

Now when we come to the 1947 and 1948 election, we have the greatest 
incentive to go to our people in America and organize them politically, not 
only to defeat a reactionary. Congress, but to bring back people into legisla- 
tive offices of the type of young man who spoke here today. 

When your wife or my wife goes into the grocery or the butcher shop 
they know that a dollar today cannot buy very much. We know that the 
question of’ rent control is about to disappear. You do not have to sell 
them the idea that they. cannot live decently. You know as well as I do 
that millions of dollars have been withdrawn from the banks by the workers 
in order to meet the cost of living advance. 

Being one of the leaders in New York I had an opportunity to see, and 
when we sent out our canvassers to our people, we told them plainly “Right 
now don’t worry so much about the foreign policy. Go to the people and talk 
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to them about the high cost of living. Talk to them about rent control. 
Talk to them about the question of what is being done to labor and what 
has been done to labor in 1946 and 1947.” The response is there. The 
people are listening. I say again, they know that they cannot live decently 
on what is going on. 

Because of all these things I fear, Mr. President, that not only is it 
a question of passing a resolution, but it is a question of getting our people 
active. I hope that the union that I represent, only about 2,700 people, 
will be as active as they have been. When we received a call for a dollar 
contribution to PAC, the contributions came in voluntarily of two dollars, three 
dollars, five dollars, and ten dollars, because the people know that this is 
the time for them to ‘ight. 

We in the labor movement have not been brought up politically. Our 
school, our high school and our college was the labor movement. We come 
from the shop. We had the privilege of being elected to office, and we 
have fought all these years for our people. Not on the communist line; not 
on the socialist line, but on the labor line. That is why today we have 
the confidence of our people. We want an America that will not spend its 
time by people; fighting each other. We have one common enemy and we 
have got to lick him. Go to your shops and go to your people and have them 
ring the doorbells on the issues that we are facing. I feel confident that in 
1948 we will be able to send back to Washington people that will represent 
our American working people. 

I am sorry, President Murray, that the American Federation of Labor 
turned down your offer the other day, but I feel confident, that in spite of 
that right now, a great many AFL, CIO, and Brotherhood liberals will unite 
on one fight only, and that is to lick the common enemy and save the rights 
of the American people. 

DELEGATE QUILL, Transport Workers’ Union: Mr. President and dele- 
gates, this constructive resolution on political action closes with six definite 
recommendations that can be used by this convention if it is accepted as a 
guide to political action. 

I am glad this convention opened on a note of political action and that 
the question of PAC has been kept in this convention for the last three or 
four days. There were some people in this country that thought that PAC 
had died with one of its founding fathers, Sidney Hillman. As soon as Jack 
Kroll was elected as Chairman he started in to work, and it can be said that 
up until now we in the labor movement have not given him the support he 
deserves and needs in order to really do a job on political action. 

I speak as the Chairman of the Political Action Committee of the CIO 
Council. Some of the questions I want to raise I have no authority from 
these unions to raise, but some of the questions I want to raise here I do have 
authority from my own membership of the Transport Workers’ Union. They. 
are questions that affect the lives of every man, woman and child in the city 
where I come from. 

I am acquainted with PAC because that is akin to the American Labor 
Party and the CIO labor movement in New York City. I am one of the very 
few Labor Party councilmen holding a seat in the New York City Council, 
elected there not through any coalition with the Democrats or any coalition 
with the Republicans, but elected there solely. through the independent labor 
vote. And, in passing, I might say that vote amounted in one county alone to 
110,000 votes of the people, and I am serving a four-year term now. 
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We got that for the reasons pointed out a few moments ago, we brought 
the issues to the people, and I predict now unless we change our entire ap- 
proach as far as political action is concerned we will not change the next 
Congress. 

Speaking about the Taft-Hartley Act alone is not enough, because 20 per- 
cent of the American voters do not know of either Taft or Hartley. As we 
raise, correctly and loudly, the question of the Taft-Hartley Act, so must we 
raise the question of price control and of rent control; we must raise the local 
question, the community question. The mistake many of us in the labor 
movement are making is we are leaders in our trade union halls and not 
leaders in our own communities. We are not known in our own communities; 
we have not taken up the question of evictions and price control, we have 
not taken up the question of job security, of schools, of hospitals, of welfare; 
we haven’t taken up the local questions that extend into the homes of the 
communities, and the sooner we start to take up these questions the sooner 
we will gain the confidence of the people and voters for PAC. 

Political action is the key to the future security of organized labor in 
America. The question has been asked down amongst the workers, “What is 
happening in this country?” We have Mr. Taft saying “Eat less,” and we 
have President Truman saying, “Waste less,” and then we have terrific confu- 
sion from the administration. And why? Because the liberal thinking people 
that used to be in our administration are not there any more, and in their 
place we have business men, we have the agents of the trusts, we have the 
agents of the political machines that do not care about labor or worry about 
the people. 

Then we have meatless Tuesday, and we have eggless Wednesday—and 
in today’s Boston paper I notice we are going to have porkless Thursday, and 
God forbid they are going to have vealless Saturday, and then we won’t have 
meat, eggs, poultry, or veal—they cannot find days enough in the week to 
starve out the people. That is the kind of thinking coming from Washington; 
and CIO and the entire labor movement must turn the spotlight on the Repub- 
lican party and the Democratic party alike. They are both responsible for 
what is happening in this country today. 

When we speak of reactionary Republicans we should also speak of reac- 
tionary Democrats, and when we speak of reactionary. Democrats in the South 
we should speak of reactionary Democrats in the North also. 

I don’t know what CIO-PAC will do about endorsing a candidate in 1948. 
That is a question that is a long way from being decided upon, but we must 
always remember that our present President, President Truman, is holding 
office through an act of God, and President Truman, if he wants to maintain 
the confidence of the people, must go back to what Mr. Roosevelt said this 
morning, an administration for the people; and the American people and the 
American workers are not forgetting that he was the President in the White 
House when there occurred the first strike of the railroad workers a year and 
a half ago. That policy must change. And he was the President in the White 
House when they wiped out the last vestige of President Roosevelt’s program, 
price control. We have to go back to price control and less profits for the 
cartels and trusts if we are going to have a stable economy, if we are going 
to have unity and lasting peace in America. 

If the candidates for the office in this country want to gain the support 
of labor, the next convention must not be operated by Jim Farley. and Ed 
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Flynn and the Pendergast machine. The American people deserve better 
treatment than that kind of operation. 

President Truman has to stop thinking in terms like was expressed here 
by Senator Pepper. After the last war one leader was crying to high heaven 
for peace, President Wilson; President Wilson was laughed down. Today 
there is one independent voice calling for peace and security, and that voice 
is that of Henry Wallace. 

The Wallaces and the Peppers and the other independent-thinking people 
have to be taken into the confidence of the national administration, and in- 
stead of the agents of the utilities and the big railroad companies and the 
steel companies how about a little labor advice in the Administration; instead 
of taking advice from the president of U. S. Steel how about the Administra- 
tion taking the advice of the president of the United Steelworkers, Philip 
Murray. Yes, and taking the advice of Mr. Whitney of the Brotherhoods, and 
even the advice of our poor old friend William Green—he would be better 
than nobody at all. All these labor people should be taken into account, and 
when they are taken into account and when they. are properly recognized, we 
will have eggs enough and we will have meat enough and we will have poultry 
for all. 

I say the Taft-Hartley Act represents the big issue at the next election, 
but just as important will be price control and rent control and proper 
planning for the security of the people. 

Again I plead with the delegates here that they should give support to 
the leaders of PAC-CIO, that they should give Jack Kroll the support he 
deserves in office and in manpower; and when I speak of manpower I mean 
we must identify ourselves back in our own communities, we must speak with 
the neighbors and raise the important questions, and become leaders amongst 
our own people in our own communities. If we do, PAC will come into its 
own. If we do we will have a progressive Administration; and if we do we 
will bring the thinking of America back to President Roosevelt. 

DELEGATE SAGE, Wayne County Industrial Union Council: I rise, 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in support of this resolution, and wish 
to give some advice that may help to implement the resolution. 

We have been sitting here for three days listening to resolutions cover- 
ing many, many things that arose from our failure at the polls in 1946. I 
think the crux of the whole situation is stated in one paragraph in the resolu- 
tion itself which I would like to quote: It says, “The voice of the people can 
be heard in elections only if the people vote. Special interest groups have 
been able to achieve the hold which they now have on various branches of our 
Government, city, State and Federal, largely because so many people failed 
to vote or failed to take the steps necessary to qualify to vote.” 

Among the thirty-six resolutions we have passed on, which are printed 
in this book, are resolutions dealing with things we wouldn’t have had to 
worry. about if our workers had got to the polls last year. First we have to 
dramatize the situation now and, second, we have to make it possible for our 
workers to get to the polls. We no longer have that profile, the profile with 
the upturned chin and the tilted cigarette holder. We don’t have that any 
longer. We have to dramatize the situation in some other way, and the 
worker who is shackled to a machine in the shop is not free to get out the 
votes in his precinct. 

In Detroit last year we lost two pro-Roosevelt, pro-labor representatives 
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in Congress. We replaced them with two men, one of whom is a represent- 
ative of the Standard Oil Company and another of another private interest, 
and they not only voted for the Taft-Hartley Act but supported the Taft- 
Hartley Act and all the other anti-labor legislation we have been crying about 
in here for the last three days. 

The fact of why some of the workers didn’t get to the polls was revealed 
the day after the election. Some of our members told us that the plants in 
which they. worked, and which had not worked overtime for weeks and weeks, 
had suddenly got very busy and worked overtime on election day, the workers 
had been asked to work overtime, and they didn’t get a chance to get to the 
polls. 

This problem, this need for dramatization of the fact that workers can’t 
get to the polls was recognized by another labor organization in America. 
They proposed a labor holiday on election day, something which would both 
dramatize and make possible the use of the ballot, but with the timidity and 
lack of energy that goes with an organization such as that, they failed to 
do much about it. 

It is a good idea but it takes vigor, and in this case vigor was lacking. 
We in the CIO learned a long time ago good intentions aren’t enough; those 
good intentions must be put into practice. As our President, Philip Murray, 
so aptly put it yesterday, we in the CIO are vigorous and a young and active 
organization. 

Gentlemen, we have the Taft-Hartley Act, we have various other kinds 
of labor acts, passed by the National Congress and by the state legislatures. 
We have no housing, we have no excess profits tax, and we have profiteering 
running rampant in the land, simply because the workers of my own home 
town in Detroit, and in the State of Michigan, and in Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis and Los Angeles and Kokomo failed to get to the polls 
last year in 1946. 

Why did they fail to get to the polls? Perhaps you could give many 
explanations of that, many excuses. Let me ask you a question. Do you be- 
lieve the average worker who works in a plant all day ought to be out on 
the picket line, too? No, you don’t, not the average worker. Neither do 
you expect the average worker to stay chained to a machine all day and go 
out in the precinct and dig up the votes you want. It is that fellow, that 
average worker in the plant, and the people he can get in his neighborhood 
to the polls, those are the votes that will win in 1948. When more of us 
take time out to see to it everybody has the opportunity and does vote, then 
the next time we are going to have men elected who have the interests of 
workers at heart. 

Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach told us in his speech on Tuesday 
these are trying times, times when we need more than courage—we need 
action. The American Federation of Labor failed to follow through when they 
wanted to make election day a holiday. We in CIO can do what others only 
dream of doing. We are an organization of doers. Let us continue to do; 
let us actively put into being our plans. 

You will have a new 1948 version of the Freedom Train coming into 
every precinct in America and ending in the City of Washington when liberal, 
progressive representatives take their places on the floor of the Senate and 
floor of the House. 

I urge you, fellow delegates, to vote for the resolution now before us. 
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We should call for a resolution making election day a national holiday, a 
resolution similar to that which was presented to the Committee by the 
Greater Detroit CIO Council, and which was passed unanimously by the 
delegates representing 350,000 CIO workers. Then we could loose the shackles 
from labor and send these men who want to create misery in America back 
from whence they came. 

DELEGATE STEFFES, Wisconsin State Industrial Union Council: I 
am Herman Steffes, president of the Wisconsin State CIO Council, and I 
am against this resolution—I guess the first one against any resolution. I 
am against it because I don’t think it is an all-inclusive resolution. There is 
one part I think is missing, and I think we should call that Point No. 7, 
and that is, we should have something that when the voters get through 
voting that would signify they have voted, like a card or a button. I talked 
this over with McAvoy, suggesting a card with “AFL, CIO, Railroad Brother- 
hoods,” and another card for all other organizations. 

You have heard Addes state that 34,000,000 people voted out of a pos- 
sible 60,000,000 in this last election. You have heard young Roosevelt state 
we should all work together, all organizations of a liberal nature. What is 
the use of us in Wisconsin or anywhere else getting these people registered 
and seeing they are all registered and then a slow vote or a very few voting 
on election day, where if we had this so-called card or a pin—let us be uni- 
versal about it—a pin saying, “I am an American’ on the outside, and “I 
voted” on the inside, we would then be getting more people out to the polls. 
The next day they would have something to prove they had voted different 
than in this last election where we know that only a little better than half 
of the people in the country voted. 

I am in favor of everything that has been said so far on this resolution, 
and I agree with everything that has been said, but this one point that is 
missing, and that is after the man votes he should be given some kind of a 
diploma signifying he had voted, in the form of a card or a button. 

I wish this committee would take this into very serious consideration. 
It would be very good in their advertising of PAC to have everybody have a 
button on the day after election, so that we can truly have a government of 
the people of America. 

DELEGATE De MAIO, United Electrical Workers: I rise in support of 
the resolution on political action. I should like to report here briefly to the 
delegates that we in the UE have been working on this thing in the past 
few weeks. To us the passage of the Taft-Hartley law was the signal that 
down below our people would have to get to work, as they never worked 
before to make a change in the political complexion of our nation. We found 
to our surprise that the members of our union came to that conclusion inde- 
pendently and even before we were able to get to them asking them to give 
a dollar for PAC. In my district, with over 50,000 members, more than 
half already have come through with a dollar for PAC. 

In our International Union we have already raised over $100,000 for 
PAC on the voluntary dollar campaign. Our people are giving this dollar 
because they feel every day the Wall Street control of our government. 
They feel it in higher prices, they feel it in higher rent, they feel it in 
speed-up in the plants. They are beginning to realize what the meaning 
of the domination of Wall Street is, and they need only an opportunity, in my 
opinion, to get to the polls to make some needed changes. 
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We have assigned in our union a full-time man in every district, to co- 
ordinate PAC. In every important community our locals and our districts are 
putting on full-time men to carry on the work in the communities. We feel 
it is this day-to-day activity which will bring the type of results that will 
pay off in 1948. 

Our people are responding as we have never seen them respond before. 
They know only too well the meaning of boom and bust. They get squeezed 
in the boom and get broken in the bust. They don’t like it; they intend 
that the things that are happening shall stop, that the depression which is 
inevitable as a result of the inflation, if they can help it, shall not occur. 

In carrying out our PAC work, Mr. Chairman, we pay tribute to that 
small handful of men in our Congress who have carried on the fight in every 
issue championed by CIO and our organization and PAC. We pay tribute in 
Chicago to that grand old man, Representative Sabath, we pay tribute to his 
colleagues, Blatnick from Minnesota, Vito Marcantonio from New York, Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California, and Senators Pepper, Kilgore and Glen Taylor. 
We pay tribute to these leaders on Capitol Hill, and we intend to see to it 
more of them will go back in 1948. 

We also intend to see that not only the Tafts and the Hartleys, but that 
the Vandenbergs and the Whites, with the Saltonstalls and the Lodges and, 
in my own state, Curley Brooks, shall not return to the United States Senate, 
that the Rankins and Thomases—and I don’t mean R. J., I mean Feeney— 
shall not return to the Congress of the United States. . 

We also intend to see to it that as we build our independent political 
organization that we shall not return the political machines which dominate 
our industrial cities. 

I don’t want to see another Democratic convention in 1948 as I saw in 
1944, dominated by the big political machines and the southern Democrats, 
denying the people their choice for a Vice Presidential candidate. I think 
as the people indicate by what they are doing that they are in motion— 
and they are—and I am afraid of only one thing as they move; as they 
move they look to us for leadership, and I think the resolution we have 
adopted today will be an excellent guide for them in their day-to-day work. 
I am only afraid if we don’t put this into life down below in the communities 
—and, as far as Chicago is concerned, we in the UE, as in every other com- 
munity, will be working with every other organization that wants to work 
unitedly with all sections of the liberal movement, to build a real PAC move- 
ment in Chicago, that we will be moving together with the masses, and if 
we don’t do that we will be standing on the curbstone as the parade passes by. 

I want to say only one more thing. I welcome the fact the American 
Federation of Labor sees at this late hour the necessity to engage in political 
action. Last year and in 1944 they were trying to convince the American 
people this was something evil and something Communistic. I am happy 
that the experiences of life have shown them that if they are to endure, 
that if they are to exist as an organization, they, too, must engage in political 
action, and as they engage in this in the various communities—I know 
from our district we can work with many sections of the AFL, we intend 
to work with every. section of the AFL, with every section of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, with every section of the farmers and every section of the 
professional people and merchants that will work together, not only to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law but to bring lower prices, to see rents come down, to 
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put forth a program that will balance the economy of the nation, that will 
bring jobs, peace and security to the American people. 

United we can win; united we will win. Let us go forth to unite our 
forces and to victory in 1948. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might suggest to the convention that our 
hour of recess of course is 12:30, and I am hoping we might be able to dis- 
pose of this resolution before we recess for lunch. I therefore ask the dele- 
gates to cooperate with the Chair and not be too repetitive, but rather brief 
if they possibly can and at the same time do justice to the subject. 

DELEGATE BRYSON, Marine, Cooks and Stewards: I arise in support 
of this resolution and wish to point out to the convention our National Union 
has always since 1944 and since the inception of PAC gone over the top 100 
percent in voluntary contributions, and we pledge here and now to do more 
than that this year and in the years to come. 

I wish to point out to the delegates past standards are no guide for 
today’s necessary action. This resolution must be implemented and made 
effective. 

In California less than two months ago. five hundred delegates and 
observers from AFL, CIO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods, and progressive 
citizens, got together and launched an independent means of achieving the 
lofty purposes of this resolution that will guarantee the people of California 
at least a choice between progress and reaction. In California, Brother 
Chairman and brothers and sisters, the two-party system has become a one- 
party system, a party of reaction, because of the cross filing law of California. 
We were faced in the final election last November with a Warren on both 
the Democratic and Republican party tickets. Because of that cross filing 
system it is impossible, unless independent means are taken, to guarantee 
the people of California a representative candidate that will truly represent 
them in the halls of Congress and in the state legislature. 

We in the Organizing Committee of the Independent Progressive Party 
of California intend to function much as the American Labor Party func- 
tions in the State of New York, and when both parties put up good candi- 
dates they will support them, but if they fail to do so, we intend, as the 
ALP does, to put up our own candidate. 

As you know, we have one real champion of the people in Congress 
today, Vito Marcantonio. In California no one will argue that the Repub- 
lican party is not boss-controlled, they sometimes argue the Democrats are 
not, but the facts are the people who have the purse strings under control 
are the Pauleys, the Warner Brothers, the Malones, and so forth. 

Boss control in the Democratic party nationally has already cost it 
8,000,000 votes. The Democratic party has always lost when it went con- 
servative. The Democratic party has been split, not by any independent 
action, but was split in 1944 and will be split if they continue on the policy 
they are following today. A lot of people feel it is possible to reform the 
two major parties, but we think it is like trying to sweep out the stockyards 
with the cattle still in the pens. 

The machine politicians are the same in California as they are in New 
Jersey and Mississippi. Certainly the Hagues, Kellys and Pendergasts, and 
the California counterparts, the Malones and Pauleys, have plenty to say 
and have plenty of control. 

Between November and February of next year we will have mobilized 
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5,000 people in the State of California and we are having 4,000 petition push- 
ers all talking up PAC’s program for progress in the State of California. 

The majority of both parties agree prices should not be controlled, that 
rents should not be controlled, no government home building should be 
adopted, no full employment plan. And we want to point out that in Cali- 
fornia 500,000 people are unemployed, one-tenth of the working population 
of that state; and both parties out there have adopted the Coolidge theory 
on unemployment—when men are out of work unemployment results. They 
have agreed that the farmers need no further assistance, that the European 
relief program can wait, the anti-lynch and the anti-poll tax and the fair 
employment legislation are unnecessary, while lynching of Negroes in the 
South continues, and poll tax restrictions deprive thousands of Americans 
of their right to vote, and the KKK and other race-hate organizations 
flourish. 

Billion dollar corporations must be protected against their employes— 
I am speaking of the majority of both parties—must be protected against 
their employes, they agreed, and they passed the Taft-Hartley Slave Bill, 
which was adopted by 106 out of 177 Democratic votes over the veto. 

If there was disagreement in the Congress on the two-party controls 
there, certainly the record doesn’t show it. 

Our convention agrees that profits this year will reach nearly eighteen 
billion dollars. That is a tremendous increase. But that is monopoly; it 
takes all and gives nothing. 

We fight monopoly on the economic front every day of our lives. The 
Shipyard Workers are fighting them and have been for seventeen weeks, 
but some people and some leaders insist that we join with these same cor- 
porations on the political front and support the candidates they choose for 
us to support—take it or leave it, the lesser of two evils. 

We cannot fail our members and the people who want an opportunity to 
vote for people who will represent them and their interests. Our members 
will not vote and, what is more important, will not get out the vote for a 
candidate who sells them out before they get in office, or who will, as our 
President attempted to do in June 1946, threatened to call out the Marines, 
the Coast Guard and the rest of them, to break the Maritime strike. 

In our nation there are 16,000,000 organized workers, and with their 
families, friends and allies, surely a coalition of 25,000,000 can be organized 
to vote for progress for millions of citizens who are fed up with the reac- 
tionaries and the direction in which they are being shoved. They want to 
use independent political action and join us in the fight to win in 1948. They 
want a chance to vote for people who will represent them. Americans must 
be able to declare themselves for progress and action. We will fail them 
if we forget to act. We must not fail them. The time is ripe. Before the 
next convention, brothers and sisters, labor must have all people, regardless 
of race, creed, nationality, religion, or political opinion, in an organized 
position to put true representatives of the people in our Congress. 

We in the CIO have the duty and the responsibility to so shape our 
program as to meet the needs of the time and we must implement the pro- 
gram which this resolution sets out, and rightfully so, and we must be 
prepared to act so it will count. 

Time is short, this is late 1947—-November, 1948, is not far away. Labor 
and progressives must and will unite and fight to win for the people in 1948. 
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1947 is an odd year; let us get even in 1948. Let us adopt this resolution by 
a unanimous vote and carry on to implement its lofty intentions and put it 
into effect so the people will have true representatives in 1948. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to echo the sentiments of the convention 
expressed here this morning. That is, that Jack Kroll has not received the 
type of support to which he is entitled. That goes without saying. When 
your PAC program is eventually developed, when its implementations and 
plans are made for the furtherance of our campaign to organize votes and 
get registration and money, we want you to distinctly understand that Jack 
Kroll is in charge of it. He will assume control of those activities throughout 
our entire jurisdiction. 

The Chair takes great pleasure in presenting to our delegation our good 
friend, Jack Kroll. 

CHAIRMAN JACK KROLL, Political Action Committee, CIO: President 
Murray and delegates to this great convention, I have listened very attentively 
this morning and each previous day of this convention. I have heard your 
comments. I have heard your pledges of support. I want to make one point 
now, the policies of CIO-PAC are determined at this convention. Its policies 
and its programs are decided by the National CIO-PAC, after you lay out 
the broad lines. The CIO-PAC is merely the instrumentality that attempts 
to put your program into action. I would like to have you read the resolu- 
tions that you have adopted over again and again, because three-quarters 
of them deal with political action to a greater or lesser degree. They are the 
burning questions. You have taken action upon them. You have analyzed 
them. 

The delegates to this great convention are taking action on all the burn- 
ing questions which face labor and the nation in these critical times. 

We have analyzed and condemned the disgraceful record of the 80th Con- 
gress. We have voiced our indignation over the Taft-Hartley bill and pledged 
ourselves to resist and to repeal it. We have exposed the swollen power of 
American monopoly. We have taken the lead in the fight to stem the dis- 
astrous inflation which its lust for profit has brought upon us. We have 
spoken out in defense of civil liberties. We have mapped out a fighting pro- 
gram to defend the interests of labor and all of the common people of our 
great country. 

It is not my purpose to restate what has already been said and done by 
this Convention. My message to the delegates will be short. I want to dis- 
cuss with you what must be done—politically—to translate our convention 
resolutions into action. To be more exact, I am going to talk about what 
it takes to produce successful political action. I am going to talk about 
organization—the undramatic, humdrum, but basic job that must be done if 
political action is to get political results on election day. 

Talking organization to this audience is like talking about fires to firemen. 
You know it. You live it. It’s in your blood. This mighty CIO organization 
we have built demonstrates that we know how to organize. Basically. there 
is little difference between organizing men and women for political action 
and organizing them into unions. The techniques are the same, the goals 
are the same, and the men and women whom we are trying to reach are the 
same. Nevertheless, we haven’t yet been able to duplicate our success at 
economic organization in the field of politics. Why? 

Let us be frank. We haven’t done the job that we can and must do 
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because we haven’t sufficiently. applied ourselves to that job. We can’t hope 
to convince others of the vital importance of political action until we first 
convince ourselves. And not just in words—not just in speeches—but in 
action, in the kind of constant daily action and close attention to detail that 
We give our unions. 

When we are really convinced that organizing Pittsburgh politically is 
as important as organizing Carnegie Steel; when we are really convinced that 
organizing Detroit politically is as important as organizing Ford; when we 
are really convinced that organizing San Francisco politically is as important 
as organizing the water front—then we’ll be winning elections in Pittsburgh 
and in Detroit and in San Francisco. 

And if we really convince ourselves that a national election is at least 
as important as a national strike—and act accordingly—we can win in ’48. 

The simple truth is that the American labor movement as we know it, 
cannot long exist—let alone advance.—unless it devotes itself to winning polit- 
ical battles with the same zeal it gives to economic battles. 

I call your attention to the fact that 75 percent of the efforts of the 
delegates indicate political action to a greater or less degree. 

Let’s not forget that trade unions in this country didn’t exactly flourish 
under Cal Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. Let’s remember that we grew strong 
and came to maturity under Franklin Roosevelt in the political climate of 
the New Deal. For how many winters can we preserve that strength in the 
political climate of the 80th Congress? You know the answer to that one. 

Gains won over the bargaining table are of no lasting value if they 
can be nullified by runaway prices engendered by greedy, profit-hungry 
men and encouraged by their spokesmen in government. We cannot lay 
claims to serving our membership fully. if we protect them on the economic 
front, but fail to protect them on the political front. 

I believe we have learned that lesson. Taft-Hartley taught us. The 
NAM-Congress and its economic experts who predicted abounding prosperity 
and low prices when price controls were lifted taught us. The suffering 
wives and children of American workers, who lack meat, bread and milk 
because of an inflation that could have been prevented, have taught us. 
Homeless American families have taught us. 

Yes, we have spoken out militantly on Congress. We have resolved to 
defeat those Congressmen who have betrayed the people’s interest and ignored 
their needs. We must go out and make those words mean what they say. We 
must translate those words into action—into the only kind of action that 
counts—into political organization! Unless we do—unless we build a political 
organization, that kind that our great departed leader Sidney Hillman, pro- 
posed the ground for and visualized, a tight, unified, functioning organization, 
we will be going into battle without proper equipment. If there is one thing 
the professional politicians have taught us it is that political success cannot 
be won without political organization. 

What are our organizational needs? Primarily we need exactly what we 
needed when we first organized CIO. We need people We need the honest, 
decent hard-working men and women of our movement who believe in CIO 
and the principles it stands for. We need people who aren’t afraid of hard 
work. I know what will be said. Excuses will be made that people are 
busy on other matters that people are difficult to get. My. answer is that 
they were difficult to get in 1935 and 1936 and 1937 and in every year that CIO 
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made its great organizational strides. But we got them then. And we've 
got to get them again. 

We must have active workers in the blocks where they live. These block 
workers are the key to success. Our PAC committees and our shop stewards 
can contact workers in the shops. We can talk to them at union meetings. 
But workers are also members of a community. They have community 
interests. They are part of a neighborhood. They live in that neighborhood. 
They. vote in that neighborhood. It is in the neighborhoods as well as the 
plants that we must contact them and organize them politically. 

PAC has set as its objective one million volunteer block workers. They 
will form the citizens’ army that will carry the message of PAC and its 
program into the parlors and kitchens and onto the front porches of America. 

We particularly need the active assistance of women in CIO-PAC— 
women who work in the plants, women who manage the household, women 
who know the problems which confront American families. Let us not forget 
that it was the confusion of women voters during the price control situation 
before the last election that helped send many a progressive congressman 
down to defeat. Women talk to their neighbors on the block. They chat with 
them over the telephone, at the grocery store and across the back fence. 
They are naturals for block workers. All that need be done is to encourage 
them to chat politics. 

It is through these one million volunteers that PAC’s objectives will be 
reached. They will stimulate neighborhood discussion of the pressing issues 
before the people. They will supply the facts which their neighbors need to 
see these issues clearly, and decide them correctly. They will do the door 
bell ringing and the canvassing. They will get their block registered. Only 
they can guarantee that voters on Seventh Street between Chestnut and Main 
will vote on election day. 

I want to tell this convention that preliminary reports indicate that the 
enlistment of these block workers is progressing rapidly. We have hit at 
least 10 percent of our goal. People are tired of sitting by and taking it on 
the chin. Then want to fight back. The block worker idea shows how they can 
fight back. Wherever the effort is made, people are signing up. It is taking 
hold. It is our job to make sure that it takes hold in a big way. 

You received a package this morning and in that package are two very 
important documents. One is the date of the registration; the primary dates 
and the election dates. The other is how to get the block workers and how 
to instruct them what to do. I say to you delegates, do not let it lie on the 
table or on your chair. Put it in your pocket and read it on your way home, 
because you will have a better understanding of how to go about doing this 
job that we have got to do, if you thoroughly mean to do it. 

I want to emphasize the importance of the registration campaign which 
these block workers and PAC committees are now engaged in. The defeat of 
1946 was caused chiefly because the voters of America, no, the progressive 
voters of America, just didn’t vote. Less then 35 million exercised their con- 
stitutional and democratic right of franchise. The figures show that there 
are 91 million potential voters in our country. If only half of that number 
had gone to the polls in 1946, we wouldn’t have a Taft-Hartley Law today. 
The practical political answer to Taft-Hartley is just that simple. 

Our job is to make sure that these voters who stayed home in 1946 are 
registered and voting in ’48. It’s no use talking issues to unregistered voters. 
Their opinions are not tallied on Election Day. 
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I think we all understand these key facts. And we are really beginning 
to do something about it. Reports from various parts of the country reveal 
that our people are flocking to the registration places. I would estimate 
that at least 750,000 new voters have been enrolled already through the CIO 
drive. Let’s make it two million by the end of the year. Let’s not stop until 
every one of the six million members of CIO, their wives and friends and 
families are able to vote in ’48! (We are sure to flunk the final on Election 
Day if we can’t pass this first test.) 

Let’s put the question of enlisting block workers and registering mem- 
bers and paying poll taxes on the agenda, of every union meeting, and keep 
them there from now on. If we keep plugging it, we can win. 

Coupled with the registration campaign is the annual drive for PAC 
voluntary contributions. No political committee can function without money. 
Pres. Murray has said it well in his opening address. The Republicans and 
Democrats know it. We know it and our members know it. Are we going 
to get it? Will those PAC dollars really roll in? I believe they will. I am 
confident that this year our fund-raising campaign will be a rousing success. 
Preliminary reports indicate that our collections are already well ahead of 
any previous year. I believe it will be the greatest in our history. I base my 
confidence on the sentiment of rank-and-file workers who have told our PAC 
collectors not to ask for one dollar, but for as much as each worker can give. 
And the twos and threes and fives have been coming jn. 

Our members are giving the answer to Taft-Hartley with their dollars. 
That is their answer to the effort to enforce second-class citizenship on 
American trade unionists. 

Make no mistake. A worker who contributes is a worker who under- 
stands the relationship between the Taft-Hartley Law and his future. A 
worker who contributes is a worker who understands that a political organi- 
zation is as vital to his welfare as his union; that his PAC dollar is as neces- 
sary for his protection as his dues. A worker who contributes is a worker 
who will register. A worker who contributes is a worker who will become a 
block volunteer. A worker who turns you down is a worker who hasn’t been 
sold on political action. The dollars we collect not only measure our financial 
solvency. They measure our political solvency as well. 

You will ask, as a proposition in practical politics, whether it will be 
possible to change the complexion of Congress next November? My answer 
is an emphatic “Yes.” And here are my reasons. In 1946, there were 154 
marginal Congressional districts where a small shift in the vote would have 
changed the result and sent a progressive instead of a reactionary to Wash- 
ington. In many of these districts CIO workers live and vote in sufficient 
numbers to decide the election. If we succeed in getting them to the polls, 
I can assure you that the behavior of the next Congress will be entirely 
different from that of the Unlamented Eightieth. 

And I can assure you while PAC will be working in every Congressional 
district where CIO members reside, special attention will be devoted to these 
marginal areas. 

But we cannot wait until the election campaign to become active in the 
Congressional races. We have always stressed the importance of the pri- 
maries. But too often our people have left the primaries to the professional 
politicians. As a result election day has found us with no place to go. The 
choice has been between two hack candidates of the party machines. And 
the voters have responded by staying away from the polls. 
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We believe that active participation by all American citizens in primary 
elections can go a long way toward breaking the control on our nation’s 
political life now wielded by the political machines. We believe that good 
work in the primaries can take many a Taft-Hartley Congressman out of 
the November race. We believe, too, that it can assure a real choice on elec- 
tion day between progress and reaction. 

We cannot speak of primaries without talking about candidates. We 
can’t hope to win primaries unless we find forthright, upstanding, fighting 
progressive as our candidates. The 1946 election proved that faint-hearted 
liberals who trimmed their program to the winds of reaction were defeated 
by the stay-at-home vote. Candidates who took the issues to the people 
boldly and without compromise, won. PAC must find more men and women 
of this caliber—candidates who have proved themselves under fire in the 
peoples’ fight for progress and social welfare. 

We are not looking for small, ambitious men who eagerly count the 
labor vote before election and forget it on arrival on Capitol Hill. We should 
look instead for the type of man who will probably tell you he doesn’t like 
politics, who will have to be coaxed into making the race but who will make 
a steadfast and courageous Congressman when he gets tc Washington. 

It will be necessary for PAC committees to search out such men and 
women and send representatives to confer with them. We must appeal to 
them as citizens and progressive fighters to get into the battle where they can 
serve most effectively. 

Probably you will find them reluctant and uneasy because they lack the 
organization to wage a political campaign. It is up to us to supply that 
organization with block workers, canvassers, doorbell ringers, people who will 
check on registration and get the vote out on Election Day. We have the 
people who are anxious and ready to work for good, progressive candidates. 

The selection of progressive candidates must be emphasized not only in 
federal elections but in state and local contests as well. Within the past 
year, thirty states have added restrictive legislation to their statute books. 

Was it coincidence that as the drive against labor in the Congress picked 
up speed, quietly but efficiently the state legislatures jammed through crip- 
pling anti-labor laws? I don’t think so. I think it was a plan. I think it was 
the plan of the National Association of Manufacturers who operated behind 
their “golden curtain” on the national scene while their state subsidiaries 
worked equally effectively back home. 

My friends, the coming year will not be an easy one. Already our political 
and economic freedoms are seriously jeopardized. This is nothing new. Other 
generations of Americans have faced a similar threat. And this is it. It is 
for us in our generation to determine the outcome of the present struggle. 

We must face the fact that the growing power of American monopoly 
which already controls and directs the economic course of America, is conduct- 
ing a determined drive to secure full political control. It dug its political 
stakes into the ground when it captured control of the 80th Congress. It will 
assume complete control in ’48 unless the only power it fears is aroused. The 
power I refer to is the power of the people. More explicitly, the political 
power of the people. The political power which can be expressed through 
the CIO Political Action Committee. I mean the tremendous power which 
rests in all groups within the ranks of organized labor. I mean the tremen- 
dous power which rests wwith the farmers of America, to whom we must 
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continue to explain the mutual interests of industrial and farm workers. I 
mean the political power which resides in those groups who oppose the selfish 
program of American monopoly, those who fight in a common cause against 
those who would enslave the common people of America. The CIO can and 
must do its utmost to see to it that this power is exercised and exercised to 
the full in 1948. 

The American people today know the terrible feeling of insecurity. In- 
security so grips them that some are on the verge of losing faith. They know 
we are in an inflationary spiral that can end only in a disastrous depression 
unless we do something about it The peace they believed was won is shaking. 
The hopes they held out for the future are fading. We must reverse this 
trend. We must hold fast to our political and economic principles. We must 
return in our minds and our hearts, in every fiber of our bodies to the found- 
ing days of CIO and find there the burning zeal which paved the way to a 
glorious period in American history. We must encourage our people. We must 
speak to them and help them understand. We must organize them. We must 
organize them for political victory in ’48. 

In conclusion I would like to say this: I would like to express my personal 
thanks and my appreciation to President Murray for his helpful assistance, 
his wise counsel and the time he has given to discussing these problems with 
us. He has been of immeasurable help to myself and all the members of the 
CIO-PAC staff. I want to thank the International Unions for the help they 
have given. I want to thank the Departments of the CIO, who always have 
been of assistance. I say to you that you have done a fair job up to now, but 
the job is not finished by any means, and the job can be done much better. 
Unless we do it much better we will not accomplish our main objective, that is, 
the bringing of the Capitol of the United States back to the people of the 
United States where it rightfully belongs. Unless we do that, we will fail in 
our objectives. It is possible, and we have to build an organization to do 
it. That will take time and energy and contribution and means to get the 
real results in 1948. 

I want to thank you all. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Mr. 
President, I want to talk a minute to emphasize the number of points that 
have been made. I rise, of course, in support of this resolution. I would like to 
emphasize first of all that we have got to shift the emphasis of PAC work 
inside CIO. Jack Kroll and the people of National PAC staff cannot do the job 
that is to be done. They can only help give direction and guidance and help 
coordinate the overall activities. The real political action job in the CIO has 
to be done back home in the factories and in the shops and in the neighbor- 
hoods. I believe we can mobilize our people in this period more effectively 
than ever before, because we have got the kind of issues that the workers 
understand. We have got to drive home to the American people and to the 
workers whom we represent, the simple elementary facts of the relationship 
between the bread box and the ballot box. When a worker starts griping about 
the high cost of living, about a dollar a pound butter and about everything that 
he has to pay for his family, going up, we have got to say to that worker, 
“There is a direct relationship between your economic problems and your 
political stability. If you want to solve those basic economic problems you 
have got to fight with the political arm of the CIO through the PAC.” 

We ought to have a slogan in 1948 that I have been raising throughout the 
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country. It goes something like this, that the best guarantee to have good 
food in the ice-box is to see that there are good votes in the ballot box on elec- 
tion day. 

If we can drive home that simple idea, that every basic economic problem 
in America must find part of its solution through political action, I believe we 
can get the people marching. 

Secondly, we have got to make the people in the local unions realize, and 
at the lower levels of our organization, that political action is not something 
you go about after you have handled all the wage problems, all the seniority 
problems and all the shop grievances, and then if there is anybody remaining 
in the local hall we will talk about political action. Political action has got to 
be the top spot on the agenda of every local union, every Executive Board of 
International Unions between now and the November election in 1948. 

It may be the decisive factor in deciding which way we are going in 
America. 

I want to emphasize, number one, the need of doing the job at the lowest 
levels of our organization, in the shops and in the neighborhoods. 

Number two, tying political action with day-to-day economic problems. 

Third, get these dollars in and put PAC on the job in every local union 
meeting agenda. If we do that, Jack Kroll and the people in the national office 
can give us the direction and coordination, and if we do the job down below, 
I am positive we can collect more money on the dollar contribution basis, and 
we can mobilize more people into active, effective political action in 1948 than 
at any time in the future. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I think we are ready to vote now. We have had 
a great deal of discussion. I should like to add whatever little weight I may 
possess in support of the several speakers who have advanced the cause of 
political action in our CIO. 

We have a tremendous task ahead of us. It is the biggest job the or- 
ganization has ever set out for itself in the field of registration, and in the 
field of voluntary contributions to assist the Political Action Committee in 
the progress of its work. 

The main Political Action Committee consists of ten men and also Jack 
Kroll, making eleven altogether. That committee meets from time to time 
for the purpose of providing certain implementations to the decisions of our 
conventions. A number of admirable and timely observations and suggestions 
have been made to the convention by the delegates whilst discussing the mat- 
ter today. I hasten to assure the delegations that every constructive sugges- 
tion of a practical nature that has been offered to the convention will no 
doubt be considered by the Political Action Committee in the course of the 
next few weeks. In the meantime, it is tremendously important that all of our 
people take this work to heart. We are not going to do the job that we have 
undertaken unless we have a wholesome desire to do it; unless we are pre- 
pared to put our hearts, our minds, our souls, and our bodies into this work. 
On every level, beginning at the plant, with our neighbors, through the dis- 
tricts and in the communities and States, and the Nation as well. I can only 
lend emphasis to the splendid support that has been given the resolution by 
our delegates in the course of its consideration here this morning. 

As for my good friend, Jack Kroll, he undertook this task when his health 
was not too good. He had to take over the duties that were formerly held by 
our lamented departed friend, Sidney Hillman. Jack Kroll has been doing a 
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remarkable job in this field of political action. He has worked diligently. day 
and night. Unfortunately, as I have already stated, he has not received the 
support from many of our organizations that he ought to have. Many of our 
organizations have, of course, gotten into this thing. I was delighted to learn 
that the United Electrical Workers, according to Delegate DeMaio, had col- 
lected $100,000 of PAC money. That indicates the splendid work that is being 
done. Several other organizations that I know have been working mighty 
hard at this job of registration and attempting to secure voluntary contribu- 
tions from individuals. 

My own organization, the Steelworkers, have contributed on an edu- 
cational basis to the national unions, by men attached to the National Politi- 
cal Action Committee. They are merely attached to the payroll of the Steel- 
workers, but we have fifty-one men who work constantly at this work, organ- 
izing and getting out registrations. They work 24 hours a day doing nothing 
but political action work. Those are fifty-one men. Those men are not di- 
rectly attached to the National Political Action office. They are in the service 
of the United Steelworkers of America. It comprehends a tremendous task 
and mighty jurisdiction. That is why it becomes necessary for us to employ a 
large field force of competent men, to implement the work of Jack Kroll. Of 
course, our own national organization, the United Steelworkers of America, 
also. 

A number of other important unions have taken the matter up, the Auto- 
mobile Workers, the Textile Workers, Clothing Workers, Rubber Workers. I 
could name practically all of the organizations represented this morning. 
They are all doing this work, but we have got to do more. Evidently we are 
not doing enough. That is quite obvious, and the campaign is now under way 
—I mean the campaign for registration. Next year will be the campaign in the 
primary elections, in the spring of the year. A determination of the course 
which the organization is going to pursue with reference to the national pic- 
ture will have to be had sometime in the course of next year. But in the 
meantime, the organizational structure of PAC must be strengthened. It 
must be provided a tremendous reservoir of strength, backing annd support by 
the international unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

Emphasis has been given to that by almost every delegate that has dis- 
cussed the subject this morning. In the process of implementation, the work 
that has to be done must be carried out by the organizations represented in 
this convention, after this convention adjourns. I bespeak what I believe to be 
the wishes of the mighty membership that every officer, every agent, every 
local union officer attached to every international unit, devote all of his 
energies and all of his time, all that he can spare, toward the attainment 
of the objectives suggested in the resolution which has been under considera- 
tion in this convention this morning. 

I have nothing more to add. Whatever I may have to say with regard to 
the adoption of this resolution would be a repetition. There would be nothing 
new. Jack Kroll has depicted in the most graphic fashion the type of the 
work that has to be done by our unions and by the National CIO in the field 
of political activities. 

I am delighted, of course, to note that the A. F. of L. has decided to take 
some work in this field. Of course, naturaliy, I wish them success, but despite 
Mr. Green’s refusal to cooperate with us in these political activities, I am 
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quite sure that the overwhelming majority of the members of the A. F. of L. 
who work in the plants and mills and mines and factories and in the office 
buildings will cooperate with the National CIO Political Action Committee. 
The mere refusal of Mr. Green to cooperate in this field does not mean too 
much. We know from experience that the people down at the grass roots want 
to work together. 

I repeat in substance what I said this morning, the hand of friendship 
through the medium of this great convention is again extended the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods and members of those 
mighty organizations. We will work with them on the local, community, state 
or national level. It is our high resolve to do that. The stakes are too big 
for people to be divided over such issues as this. The members of the 
American Federation of Labor stand squarely for the same legislative pro- 
gram that the CIO stands for. There is no question about that. There is 
universal opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act, and members of the American 
Federation of Labor have pledged themselves to fight for its repeal, and 
they have pledged themselves to drive from the halls of Congress every man 
that supported that ugly piece of legislation. We have done the same thing. 
There is no difference in our points of view. The Railroad Brotherhoods are 
in perfect agreement. The liberal forces of the nation are in perfect agree- 
ment. Emphasis was given that point by Mr. Roosevelt this morning during 
his address to the convention. So, the pooling of our interests on every 
local level bespeaks good results in the campaign we are now undertaking. 
I have no fear. I am optimistic. I believe in my heart and in my soul 
that the people of the United States of America will respond to the call of the 
CIO and other liberal groups, and drive from the halls of Congress those 
people responsible for the enactment of this ugly legislation. So we are 
together. Our minds are made up. There is firm determination here that 
We are going to carry forward. Let us do it—let us do it. Let us make 
that single determination of our national effectiveness in the political arena. 
We can do it. We have the power to do it. The people are supporting us, 
not only in our own unions but in other unions. People who are unorganized, 
the farmers, the small businessmen, the church leaders, and everybody— 
everybody I am quite sure, everybody who thinks rightly at least, will lend 
their support to the campaign which has now been undertaken by the Na- 
tional CIO. 

So I bespeak your wholesome, your whole-hearted cooperation in this 
great endeavor, the biggest undertaking of its kind that we have ever con- 
trived in our history. 

So let us get to it. I shall not speak to you any more about it. 

I shall call for a standing vote on this resolution. 

The question was taken and on a standing vote the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. President, that finishes the 
work of the Committee on Resolutions. I move the report as a whole be 
adopted and that the Committee be discharged. 

The question was taken and the motion was unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee is discharged with the thanks 
of the convention. 

On motion made and seconded, the rules were suspended and the con- 
vention at 1:00 o’clock p. m adjourned to meet again at 2:30 o’clock p. m. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:30 
o'clock p.m. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call upon the Committee on 
Education to submit its report to the delegates. 

(President Murray introduced the members of the Committee.) 

This committee will please step to the platform. I call upon Director 
Eby of the Education Committee to submit the report to the convention. 


REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

DIRECTOR KERMIT EBY submitted the following report: 

Before I give the report to the convention I would like to call attention 
to the fact that we are going to have tonight in the Ruby Room of the 
Touraine Hotel open house on film demonstrations and community singing 
and other demonstrations of techniques that will help build unions. 

I would like to thank Mr. Carmichael, Mr. Carey, and others responsible 
for arrangements at this convention. We were located in the Touraine Hotel, 
we had convention headquarters there, and a room, and it was very easy 
for us to carry on our work. 

Finally, I want to thank the committee, and I regret they cannot all be 
here because of other appointments. I want to thank them for their assist- 
ance in the preparation of this report. 

I will give first the’education report for the Department of Education 
and Research on Education. 


REPORT OF EDUCATION COMMITTEE TO CIO CONVENTION 

Today our unions are faced with the greatest challenge in the history 
of the CIO. In the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, the forces of reaction 
in America have declared war upon labor. As we fight to build our unions 
even stronger in the face of reaction and to advance the living standards 
of the American people, our members face new responsibilities. They are 
called upon to deal with complicated legislation aimed at their destruction, 
they must be concerned with combating the strength of monopoly, with 
solving the problems of full employment. The every day tasks of the local 
officer and shop steward in settling grievances and strengthening the local 
union have been aggravated by this reactionary legislation. To meet these 
problems, now as never before CIO members must have an opportunity to 
learn the facts and think out the solutions. 

Education in the labor movement is only effective in so far as it is recog- 
nized as an integral part of every aspect of union work. The very nature 
of basic union activity, organizing, collective bargaining, or political action 
is in itself a trained ground, and the more formal aspects of our educational 
program must fit into the union in such a fashion as to make them more 
effective. This has been the essence of CIO education. 

The great increase in CIO educational activity during the past year is 
evidence of this fact. Most significant was the sharp rise in the number of 
CIO members who have participated in the intensive training institutes 
conducted by CIO internationals, by state and local councils, and by the CIO 
Department of Research and Education in cooperation with these affiliates. 
This expansion of intensive educational work is even now being felt in the 
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local unions, as the CIO program is carried back with a new enthusiasm 
and understanding. 

The CIO Department of Research and Education must continue its activ- 
ity in this field, working closely with the international unions and the state 
and local councils so that there is the most effective expansion and coordina- 
tion of the institute program. 

In developing leadership, the CIO is concerned that minority groups such 
as women, Negroes, and others, play their full role. We recognize that in 
CIO Leadership Training Schools there is an opportunity more effectively 
to carry out this aspect of CIO policy. 

The support of the Labor Education Bill (S. 1390) and of the Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Labor Education by the CIO will eventually, 
when the bill is passed, give us the kind of services that will make possible 
a tremendous expansion of the institute program. 

The leadership training institute is but one of the many and varied tech- 
niques which can be used in this critical period. In planning its work, the 
CIO Department of Research and Education should continue to seek areas 
in which it can be of the greatest service to CIO and its affiliates. The 
preparation of course outlines which can be used locally for the expansion of 
understanding of the CIO program is one such field. Good work is now being 
done in the production of CIO sound film strips and the recording of labor 
songs; greater advantage must be taken of a coordinated visual aids pro- 
gram to reach the large mass of our membership. These are but examples 
of the types of service which are badly needed. 

In its concern with the needs of CIO affiliates and members in these 
respects, the Department of Research and Education must continue to 
provide materials and techniques to help local union groups to develop pro- 
grams with public schools, churches, farmers, and other agencies attempt- 
ing to develop an understanding of minority problems. In working with 
these groups, it is our responsibility to bring to them the knowledge of the 
history and role of organized labor in American life and also an understand- 
ing of the basic concepts and facts on which our political and economic de- 
cisions rest. 

Thus the CIO’s educational activities must be directed towards both 
union and non-union groups if we are to win our fight to establish the in- 
alienable right of every person to earn a decent living for himself and family. 


Education Committee 
Kermit Eby Chairman; George T. Guernsey, Secretary; Larry Rogin, Textile; 
Victor Reuther, Auto; Vincent D. Sweeney, Steel; Robert Levin, Clothing; 
Svend Godfredsen, Packinghouse; Ernest Calloway, Transport Service; 
William Lavell, Ohio IUC; William Kemsley, Mich. Educational Council; 
Charles Obermeyer, Maritime; Edwin Schonfeld, Farm Equipment; 
William Cahn, UE; Rose Russel, Public Workers; Cornelia Anderson, 
Food, Tobacco; E. E. Phelps, Oil Workers; A. L. Lewis, Rubber Workers. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Director Eby will now submit a report for the 
Research Department. 
DIRECTOR EBY: This almost makes me feel like a schizophrenic. You 
notice, however, we emphasize before we give this report that research and 
education are one. Research is the function of preparing the material; edu- 
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cation has the responsibility of seeing they are intelligible. So I do not feel 
too much like a split personality after all. 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE TO THE 9TH 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF THE CIO 

The important economic problems confronting the American workers em- 
phasize the importance of the task of research in the CIO. Runaway prices, 
profiteering artificially created shortages and monopolistic practices of Ameri- 
can business are threatening the economic well being of all the American 
people. 

To conceal their own acts many sections of the American business com- 
munity have been blaming our economic ills on labor. Through their trade 
associations, newspapers and the radio they have sought to attribute our pres- 
ent economic plight to the wage increases which American workers have won 
through collective bargaining. 

As part of this campaign, business interests have deliberately sought to 
suppress the facts. They have, for example, worked against adequate appro- 
priations for those government agencies whose economic reports help the 
American people get a clearer picture of our economic life. The recent Con- 
gress slashed the budgets of many federal agencies whose reports on prices, 
profits, working conditions and wages are of great assistance to labor in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Increasingly, business is refusing to cooperate with government agencies 
in furnishing economic information which by all rights should be public prop- 
erty. Vital sources of basic economic data which are needed if we are to pro- 
ceed with intelligent solutions to our economic problems are being stamped 
out. 

In the face of these misrepresentations and suppressions the job of re- 
search work in the CIO is all the greater. In their own international unions, 
research directors must continue to help prepare the workers for a defense 
and betterment of their living standards. This preparation can be built by a 
true statement of the facts about wages, prices, profits and production. The 
charge that the present inflation is due to wage increases must be exposed. 

At the same time cooperation between research departments of the inter- 
national unions and the National CIO must continue. 

The main activities and responsibilities of the National CIO Research De- 
partment have already been outlined in President Murray’s report to the con- 
vention. 

In the year to come, the following major recommendations are proposed: 

1. Working in connection with the Full Employment Committee, CIO re- 
search directors must assist in enlarging upon the ClO’s positive program 
for the well-being of the American people. The recent testimony before the 
Congressional committee investitgating the shortage in steel capacity is an 
instance of the contribution which research can make in this connection. 

2. The National CIO Research Department should prepare reports on 
the general economic situation for use by the CIO and its affiliates in dealing 
with their collective bargaining problems. Such reports should outline pros- 
pects for prices, production and related matters. : 

3. With the drying up of government sources of information, CIO research 
work will have to be extended. CIO unions’ research departments must be 
prepared to pursue their own studies, such as analyses of workers’ expendi- 
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tures and savings so that a realistic picture of the economic position of the 
American worker can be presented. 

4. The CIO must continue to press for a restoration and expansion of 
government economic information services. The CIO Research Department 
should insist that in the planning and development of this economic research, 
these government agencies should give full voice to the representatives of 
labor. ’ 

5. With crucial political campaigns approaching, the CIO research 
staffs must, so far as possible, continue to gear their efforts into labor’s 
political and legislative activities. 

6. The work of the”“CIO Wage Research Committee, which has been 
of valuable assistance in coordinating the economic drive of the CIO in the 
past two years, should be continued. 

Labor above all has everything to gain from a fuller understanding by 
the American people of the economic facts of life. It is the task of CIO re- 
search workers to interpret this information to the membership and to the 
American people. In this period of economic uncertainty, this task is more 
important than ever before. The research staffs must continue to fulfill this 
vital role. 

Kermit Eby, chairman; Kitty Ellickson, secretary. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to call upon Brother 
Irving Abramson to submit a report to the convention on behalf of the 
Community Services Committee. 


REPORT OF CIO COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Delegate Irving Abramson submitted the report for the committee. 

Fellow delegates, this is the 6th anniversary of the Community Services 
Committee. I want to take this occasion to express in behalf of our committeé 
our appreciation to the various international unions for their great coopera- 
tion and support for our work. I am very sorry that I missed yesterday 
Secretary Marshall’s address with respect to the war relief needs over in 
Europe. At the time he was addressing the convention with respect to our 
obligations to assist war-stricken Europe, I was attending an executive com- 
mittee meeting of an organization whose importance will be manifested in 
the next few months to come, and whose work is intended to be dedicated to 
the very needs the Secretary was talking about. Because of the great im- 
portance that this organization’s work will have to the American people as a 
whole, I should like to spend just a few moments in telling you what is ahead 
of us with respect to war relief work in our own shops and our own communi- 
ties. 

I attended yesterday a meeting of an organization known as the American 
Overseas Aid, associated with the United Nations Appeals for Children, and 
I should like to indicate to you that the resolutions that we have adopted in 
our various conventions supporting fund campaign raising was in coopera- 
tion with the work in the CIO organization, because it was very regrettable 
at the inception of the American Overseas Aid work there was a suggestion 
that perhaps it might go along and not tie up with the United Nations 
Appeal for Children work; and I want to take this occasion to compliment 
the work of our Director Perlis for initiating and soliciting the interest of both 
of these organizations in conversations that later resulted in bringing both 
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of these drives together so what we have got now is an American Overseas 
Aid United Nations Appeal for Children organization that will be a con- 
federated drive. 

On this executive committee are men of great public repute, men of in- 
dustry, and men of labor, and I have had the pleasure of representing your 
President, Philip Murray, at the session yesterday. 

One of the things that came out in the meetings of that organization I 
would like to submit to this convention, a great tribute to the CIO’s work in 
this field in the way of recognition of its work in social welfare. For the 
first time in the history of our work in our national communities we find our- 
selves being accepted as an affiliated member agency with the American 
Overseas Aid and the United Nations Appeal for Children, with an allot- 
ment of one-half million dollars to the CIO for distribution to the various 
countries throughout Europe. And I think there can be no greater tribute 
to the work of CIO in his field when it is given that kind of recognition which 
will spell a half a million dollars worth of labor projects. 

I might add we are an old hand at this. You have before you, and I wish 

you would take the trouble to examine it a few minutes, a report on your 
table entitled, “Citizen CIO World Report.’”’ That document is the report of 
our committee to President Philip Murray regarding five years of labor 
projects overseas. You will find it not only in picture form, but towards the 
end of that report you will find a detailed schedule of where these monies 
went and in what countries, and I am sure you will be gratified to learn the 
total sum of special labor projects over the past five years conducted by 
your organization was $11,000,000; and not only that, I am sure you will 
be more than gratified to learn that every dollar of these more than eleven 
million dollars of labor projects was channeled through trustees selected 
by the respective labor movements abroad. So these were truly labor projects 
initiated by the American workers and distributed by their colleagues over- 
seas. ; 
I should like to pass on to the work that we will be engaged in in our 
communities. We have done extensive work that we like to call community 
services. I should like to respectfully submit to this great convention a brief 
report of not only what is behind us but what we would like to see the respec- 
tive international unions and their affiliated bodies do in this coming year, and 
point out the great vital contribution the work of our committee can make, 
not only to a better understanding between our committee and the union but 
a better understanding to collective bargaining, and the contribution it can 
make to the building of your union. 

Let me tell you the kind of organization you have inthe field. First of all 
we have associated ourselves with what is known as the CCC, very fine organi- 
zation called the Community Chest and Council. They have general supervi- 
sion of all the Community Chests all over the country. We have on their staffs 
three men nominated by us whose job it is to coordinate the respective work 
of the CIO Community Chest. I think you ought to know them, Bob Kinney, 
Jack Pierce and Julius Rothman. 

In the field we have 28 representatives of CIO attached by the way of 
spending their full time on the various Community Chests throughout the 
country and Councils of Social Agencies, 28 of these men spending their full 
time, paid by the respective Community Chests and respective Councils of the 
Social Agencies. Again I would like to submit that 28 men is not enough and 
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the program of our Community Services Committee calls on you to extend the 
number from 28 to perhaps 100. So we can have this great army of men of 
good will in every community attached to the Council of Social Agencies, sell- 
ing what must be sold, the Citizen CIO. 

In addition to these 28 men I am sure you would like to hear we have 
around the country 400 community council committees of the CIO, CCC as we 
call them. We have in fifty cities what we have known as labor-participation 
committees. I won’t burden you with the organizational structure and tech- 
nique of these committees but I should like briefly to call your attention to 
the fact if you spend one moment at the exhibit we have downstairs you will 
find four very brief leaflets indicating community service program guides, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively, and they will tell you in a very brief way the very 
valuable work of our committee. 

I should like to talk about one aspect of our work that is going on through- 
out the country and it is very vital to the growth of CIO. And I refer now to 
the union counselling program. The union counselling program to some of us 
is new. We initiated that during the war, and we have extended it through 
the peace. What is union counselling? Union counselling is a specialized 
technique which we are trying to teach key workers in the shop, to bring 
benefits to our co-members that cannot be brought to them by way of col- 
lective bargaining. There are many things we cannot bring to them by way 
of collective bargaining. We know there are family and health problems, 
social and welfare problems that cannot be brought to them by collective bar- 
gaining, and we know this thing must be our contribution to the people in the 
shops. So we have union counsellors and we teach them everything that is 
to be known about our community both with respect to the private welfare 
agencies and the public welfare agencies, and they in turn translate the things 
the community cannot give them back the union. 

I should like to submit this very important aspect with respect to our 
political struggle. The political implications of a union counselling program I 
am afraid have not been made too clear by our committee, and I should like 
to address myself for just a brief moment to the political implications of union 
counselling in our program in the community to build a better world through 
political action. 

Those of us who have been engaged in political action know only too well 
you can take all of the issues you want in a political campaign and often they 
fall short of our political goal. We have tons and tons and tons of literature 
thrown at workers in the shops and very often it will be insufficient; and when 
we begin to realize the reasons for it we will begin to understand this, the 
CIO person in the’shop, a man with a trade union card in his pocket has long 
before he has become a union member been a member of this community, sub- 
ject to all the influences of the community, and if we get to understand that, 
we then get to know there is a certain gap between the community and the 
union; and once we begin to bridge that gap political action becomes easier. 
And union counselling, I dare say, is the kind of thing that will bridge the 
gap between the union and the community, and the union counsellor in the 
shop is the person selling the services of the union within the shop, so the 
union member no longer has to go to the ward heeler upon whom he has been 
so dependent is getting these petty favors gotten for him in the community. 
There is the very guts and the soul of real down-to-earth political work. 


Now in that connection you will find also on our propaganda table, if I 
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may use that term, a training course manual entitled, “The Union Counselling 
Program.” That is the one piece of literature I want to apologize for, in say- 
ing it will cost you some money. Everything else is given away free. This 
has been a lot of work; we like to give this thing to the key people in the 
union. And they sell for 50 cents. Those of you who join me in the feeling 
union counselling makes a great contribution to our work in CIO should go out 
of their way to see this. 

One other great important service which should be brought to your atten- 
tion with greater particularity in these times of economic trouble and social 
distress might be the order of the day because of the Taft-Hartley perpetra- 
tion on the American people. I should like to direct your attention to our 
table to a pamphlet called, “Community Services in Troubled Times,” and I 
urge with all the emphasis at my command the Committee’s desire for you to 
get acquainted with the pamphlet called “Community Services in Troubled 
Times,” which devotes itself to the kind of help CIO through this Committee 
can be to your union in case of strikes. This devotes itself almost wholly to the 
services of our Committee for a strike; and I am sure the International repre- 
sentatives of the Auto Workers, for example, in that great strike of theirs can 
testify to the services our Committee renders; and so can the Steelworkers 
and Ship Workers in their great strikes. I am not going through the details 
of the question of technique that is used, but in substance I want to say this, 
the members of your organization must get to know that the Community 
Chest, both private and public welfare agencies, must necessarily be at their 
disposal, because they pay for it, and when they run out of gas because they 
have no money to pay for it, about to be dispossessed because their picket 
line gives them no compensation, we give them the directions how to have 
those things taken care of by local unions, and how financial aid can be se- 
cured. So I urge you to get yourselves acquainted with this free pamphlet, 
“Community Services in Troubled Times.” 

One final word about our veterans’ work. We have, as you know, an annual 
award called the Philip Murray Award. Last year we selected as a person 
who is best entitled to that award one who has made the most outstanding 
contribution to the welfare of the American veterans, and I know you will 
join me and with our Committee when we tell you we had a testimonial ar- 
ranged and a presentation of the plaque known as the Military Award, when 
we presented it to Omar N. Bradley, the person who made the greatest con- 
tribution to the American veterans. At that meeting attended in Washington 
by brass and no brass, we presented to General Bradley a check for $10,000 
to be used for the purpose of purchasing radios for the veterans in respective 
hospitals—I think it went into about 117 hospitals. a 

Let me conclude with this observation, I think that by this time almost 
all of us have gotten to understand and comprehend the very concrete and 
vital contribution that Community Services can make to the building of our 
union and to the building of a better citizenry in CIO. 

I cannot emphasize too much the value of our kind of work in the com- 
munity between your union and collective bargaining, because when we have 
about 2,000 members on the Board of Trustees on the various Community 
Chests around the country associating themselves with the members of the 
public and industry, you can understand the consequences of this kind of per- 
sonal relationship with the heads of the community. 

I submit this fine work of our Committee cannot be told without giving the 
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compliments of our group, our full Committee, to its Director, Leo Perlis. He 
has devoted all his time to it and given everything he has to it. A good deal 
of the technique has been developed by him. And I should like to urge every 
International Union that if they feel this work is important enough that each 
International Union designate one representative whose job it will be to co- 
ordinate the work of their local unions with respect to the work that we have 
and if we do this I am sure we will build a better community in America and 
a better citizenry in CIO who live in that community. Thank you. 
The report on the Committee was adopted. 


CANCELLATION OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION DINNER 


SECRETARY CAREY: It has been the traditional custom for dele- 
gates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to get together at least 
once during each Constitutional Convention to break bread together. This 
traditional custom has become cloaked through the years with certain cere- 
monies. The most important ceremony we perform at those dinners is that 
we have absolutely no speeches of any sort or description. It is just what 
we plan it to be; an occasion free from the discussions and harangues with 
which we oft-times regale ourselves on the convention floor. Of course, 
we do more than merely eat together; we also enjoy professional entertain- 
ment to while away those non-working hours and ease some of our various 
nervous tensions. 

This year it had been planned to conduct the annual dinner on Friday 
evening, the closing day of the convention. That would have been quite in 
keeping with tradition. But as we look upon the world and the condition of 
its peoples, we realize that there are more important things than traditions. 
The Executive Board, therefore, decided not to hold our usual banquet at the 
convention this year. The funds which ordinarily would be used for that 
purpose have already been dispatched through the. United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to provide CARE packages to those in attendance at the 
Labor Academy in Frankfort, Germany. That, in the judgment of the Board, 
was ample reason for laying aside this tradition of ours. 

Next Friday evening, however, there will be an informal dance for our 
delegates and visitors here in the main Ballroom. The local Entertainment 
Committee assures us that there will be a solid hour of stage entertainment. 
It is planned to dance from 8 until 9 o’clock, hold the stage entertainment, 
and then resume dancing until midnight. We extend all of the delegates and 
visitors an invitation to join with us on that occasion. 


MR. ARTHUR DEAKIN 
(President, World Federation of Trade Unions) 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. President, I wish to announce that it ap- 
pears impossible for Mr. Arthur Deakin who was to be the guest of our 
convention this afternoon, to arrive in time to address our convention. Mr. 
Deakin is head of the Transport Workers’ Union of the British Labor move- 
ment. He is also President of the World Federation of Trade Unions. He 
has notified our officers that it appears unlikely he can arrive in time be- 
fore the end of our convention affairs tomorrow. He therefore has asked 
the officers to extend his greetings, and to acknowledge that only due to 
inevitable circumstances he would be with us to participate in their affairs of 
the CIO. 

I believe it represents the feeling of this convention to indicate to 
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Brother Arthur Deakin of the British Trade Union Congress and Presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Trade Unions that we unanimously regret 
his inability to be with us, and we look forward to an occasion in the near 
future when he can join with us in appropriate ceremonies. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would call upon the members of : 


the Appeals Committee to submit a report to the convention. Secretary 
James J. Matles. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATLES: Mr. President, on behalf of the 
Appeals Committee I wish to submit a brief report. 

We received no appeals and no grievances. We had a wonderful time; 
and no meetings; we had nothing to do. I move that the Committee be 
discharged. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, what do you think of that? 

The Committee on Appeals was discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS TOMORROW 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might announce for the benefit of the dele- 
gates that we hope to recess early this afternoon and meet here tomorrow 
at 10:00 o’clock. The special order of business will be the election of your 
National officers and members of the Executive Board. The schedule, there- 
fore, will be to begin the session of the convention tomorrow morning at 10:00 
o'clock, at which time the officers and members of the Executive Board will be 
nominated and elected to office for the ensuing term. 

I would like to conclude the business of the convention tomorrow, if possi- 
ble, around lunch time and then have a meeting of the CIO Executive Board 
at the Bradford Hotel tomorrow afternoon about 3:00 o’clock. Final announce- 
ment as to the time of the meeting of the Executive Board will, in alli likeli- 
hood, be made tomorrow forenoon. I am informed the meeting is to be in the 
Oval Room of the Bradford Hotel at 3:00 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: There is one committee yet to report.*The Com- 
mittee on Constitution. 

The Committee on Constitution reports that there are no amendments 
to the Constitution and the Committee therefore recommends to the conven- 
tion that the present Constitution be continued throughout next year, as is, 
without any changes or any amendments of any kind. 

The Committee’s report was unanimously agreed to and according to the 
rules governing the convention, the Committee on Constitution was discharged 
with the thanks of the convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

DELEGATE ALLAN S. HAYWOOD: Mr. President, all regional directors 
of the CIO and staff organizers are hereby notified that on Saturday at 3:00 
o’clock in the Oval Room at the Bradford Hotel there will be a meeting. Presi- 
dent Murray will be there to talk matters out with you. So, adjust your affairs 
accordingly. Do not be rushing off home. Be at that meeting at 3:00 o’clock 
on Saturday. 

(Upon motion being made to suspend the rules, which was duly seconded 
and carried, at 3:20 o’clock p.m., the convention adjourned to reconvene 
at 10:00 o’clock, Friday morning, October 17th.) 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Convention was called to order at 10:00 o’clock a.m., President Mur- 
ray presiding. 

NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the rules governing this 
body we will have the usual special order of business scheduled for 10:00 
o'clock this morning. I will now delinquish the Chair and ask Vice President 
Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers to now take over the Chair. 

(Vice President Emil Rieve in the Chair.) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Nominations are now in order for the office of Pres- 
ident of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. The 
Chair recognizes President Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, it is my 
pleasure once again to place before this great convention the candidate for the 
office of President of our great organization. 

Ours is the greatest spiritual, economic and political movement in our 
land. Ours is a movement concerned with the well-being, peace and security 
of the people of this country and the world over. 

In this atomic age there is need for leadership of men of vision, men who 
will afford this world peace and prosperity and international cooperation. 

My friends, to lead the hosts of labor, one must be endowed with the gift 
of God, spiritual leadership, given infrequently to so few men. Thank God 
there is one man in our ranks who is one of the greatest. This man led us 
successfully through the war years. He is now an outstanding American, 
a courageous fighter for the cause of labor, which is the cause of justice and 
humanity. He echoes the voice, not only of the 6,000,000 members of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, but of all organized and unorganized work- 
ing people in this great country of ours. His is the voice of the common people 
of all America; this great man that dedicated his life to the service of labor 
and of mankind. He is respected, revered and loved. He touches the hearts 
of men and women of goodwill everywhere. He unites, he inspires, and he 
reconciles. We are fortunate indeed to have the outstanding man of labor 
in our country to lead us in this forward march for greater good for all the 
people in our country and the world over. 

Fellow delegates, I hereby place in nomination for the office of President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term, the greatest 
labor leader in America and the world. I give your our friend, our leader, 
Philip Murray. 

(The delegation arose, applauded vigorously and engaged in an enthusi- 
astic ovation for twenty minutes.) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Philip Murray has been nominated for the Presi- é 
dency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Are there any other nominations? 

A motion was made the nominations be closed and that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for the election 
of Philip Murray for the ensuing term. 4 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Secretary Carey cast the unanimous vote of the convention for the elec- 
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tion of Philip Murray as President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for the ensuing year, and Philip Murray was declared duly elected to that 
office. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I give you your President for the coming year, 
Philip Murray, and will ask him to take his proper place, the Chair. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Chairman Rieve, fellow delegates and my good 
friends, in accepting the honor which you have again conferred upon me to 
preside over the destinies of this mighty organization, my mind goes back to 
a convention in 1940 when I first accepted the Presidency of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Seven years have elapsed during this period 
of my life and your life, seven years of service and seven years of simple 
devotion, devotion to the cause which I represent and devotion to this mighty 
constituency that lives in homes and domiciles all over America. 

Those seven years have brought to me periods of singular meditation. 
And this morning in your presence, like I did in 1940 when I was first elected 
to this office, I accepted it again in the spirit of complete humility, recognizing 
that in the course of this life that I live I must never betray a trust, I must 
forever be devoted to those concepts and those ideals to which you are devoted. 

And so you and I have come to another milestone in life, and with me 
you are accepting definite God given responsibilities and obligations that run 
to the mighty membership whom you and I are privileged to represent. 

I don’t know how one can express one’s feelings when they are faced with 
tasks such as present themselves to both you and me today. We have en- 
deavored in this convention to evaluate the nature of these tasks, and in so 
doing we have resolved to follow a course which has been charted for us by 
this convention. To that course I dedicate myself just like you have dedicated 
yourselves. 

This is an extraordinary period, this is a crucial period in the lives of 
men, in the lives of women, and in the life of a nation, when mighty instru- 
ments such as the Congress of Industrial Organizations, forever conscious of 
its obligations and responsibilities, must push forward toward the execution 
of its progressive policies and its progressive programs. To those tasks I 
dedicate mself just like you, all of you, have dedicated yourselves. 

We have had our little differences of opinion in the course of this conven- 
tion, and to me I think that is remarkable, truly remarkable, because in a 
great forum such as this we must, if you are going to thrive, have our little 
differences of opinion. But when we resolve these differences through proc- 
esses of calm deliberation then we are one big family and we work together. 

Tragic things have occurred in the course of the past twelve months 
affect the destinies of 140,000,000 people. The legislative branch of the Federal 
Government, remiss in the performance of its obligations to the people, has 
enacted legislation of a dastardly character and has abstained meticulously 
from the rendering of any type of constructive service designed to protect 
the well-being of this Nation and its people. 

Well, it is for organizations such as ours to correct these injustices and 
through the due process eliminate or eradicate the evils and the evil-minded 
men who profess to represent the people. 

Thank God—and I say this in His presence, and in the spirit of perfect 
humility—thank God that we have an institution like the CIO. The people of 
the United States of America I know join me in that prayer, all of the people, 
because were it not for your presence in these trying periods, were it not for 
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that spirit of constructive militancy that you ofttimes display, God only knows 
what might happen to your country and mine. 

So in the presence of high living costs, Taft-Hartley laws, lack of proper 
housing, failure on the part of the Federal Congress to provide ample social 
security for the people, lack of proper veterans’ legislation, and reaction in the 
saddle, we must, you, I, and the millions whom we represent in this conven- 
tion, we must go forward in the course of the ensuing period militantly, con- 
structively, and intelligently seeking the retirement from public life of all 
these people to whom I now make reference. 

You have been good to me, perhaps too good. I say that to all of you. I 
don’t know why you elected me to office. I don’t know. But somehow or other 
you work with me, all of you, and in that I take pride; and so I dedicate my 
life to you; yes, to you, to my country, to the people of my country and to the 
God who created me. 

So another year lies ahead of us, great tasks for you and I, great problems 
must be solved, and it is within your power and my power and the power of 
the millions, the millions of people throughout the United States to solve those 
problems if we provide the guidance and the leadership, and we possess the 
courage and manhood and the strength and the wisdom to carry forward 
in that spirit. 

I picked up a copy of the New York Times this morning, and I read there 
in quotes a story accredited to my ancient friend, Bill Green, in which he says, 
“The floors are scrubbed, and the windows a. 2 washed, and the walls are 
newly decorated, and I have a beautiful place for you to live in. Come on 
home.” So said Bill. Bill said that last spring. So did that other bulging man. 
And the premise upon which Bill builded his case was that we should all come 
in and everybody would be happy. There would be no jurisdictional disputes. I 
said, “John, the CIO is not going to make a sacrificial goat out of itself. We 
want to work. We want to join with you, but we do not want to go through a 
process of destruction. So, will you put down on paper and sign it, some meas- 
ure of protection, to assure the life, liberty and happiness of these people that 
I profess to lead?” They could not do that. So John’s position with the coun- 
cils of the American Federation of Labor in the course of the present week 
has been placed in jeopardy over this issue—over this very fundamental issue. 
and you read about it in the newspapers. God forbid that I should so debase 
myself or debase this organization that I should enter into any form of agree- 
ment with anybody, anywhere in this land of ours or outside of this land of 
ours, that would betray the interests of a single, solitary member of any CIO 
union to anybody. (Applause.) In making that statement I am not making 
it in a spirit of bombast, because I want, and I pray for decency and decent 
unity in the House of Labor, and to work toward the attainment of that very 
lofty and honorable objective. 

I had many things to say to you this morning, yet I believe that they 
would be substantially repetitive. I think now in terms of the type of fight 
that must be made against a highly concentrated wealth, the vicious ramifi- 
cations of that monopolistic wealth which for the moment is evidently in the 
saddle, and attempting to control the destinies of this nation. Wealth, wealth, 
and all of the corruption that accompanies it; all of the racketeering and the 
extortion extracted from the bodies and the minds and the hearts of men 
through this vicious, vicious process of profiteering that is going on in our 
country today. 
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I made reference at the opening of this convention to that situation. I am 
one of those who believe that people who invest money are entitled to a 
reasonable profit. I have said not once, but I suppose a thousand times, that 
I favor our free enterprise system in the United States, but I cannot, in the 
eyes of God, defend a system that resorts to the use of extortion. I must fight 
that. So have you to fight it. 

The President of the United States selected me, together with some 
twenty-five other citizens just a few weeks ago to serve on what is known as 
a Civilian Food Committee. I have participated in one session of that Com- 
mittee down at the East Wing of the White House when the first meeting was 
called. I told the Chairman of that Committee that I would be proud to co- 
operate in every way with the high purposes of the President’s Civilian Food 
Committee. But I also said to the Committee that day, “It is not enough that 
you should save food and give that food to hungry people. You must accom- 
pany this drive to save food to feed the hungry with a reconvening of the 
Congress immediately to do certain things in the interest of the American 
people.” I say in the presence of this convention and from the bottom of my 
heart, that our administration at Washington has been definitely derelict in 
the performance of its duties. The nation today is looking for vigorous, cour- 
ageous and intelligent leadership. The people are looking for it, and through 
the medium of this convention I am this morning calling upon the leaders, our 
statesmen and our politicians, in the interests of our country and its people 
to convene at the earliest possible date the Congress of the United States 
so that that body, bad as it may be, shall be operating under a mandate 
necessitating its consideration of these vexing problems which now confront 
our nation. 

We have adopted a resolution to that effect in this convention. I give 
emphasis to your declarations by re-emphasizing what you have already done, 
demanding a special session of Congress to restore rationing. Yes. To 
initiate price control. Yes. To immediately make effective drastic cuts in the 
costs of the necessaries of living. Yes. And to place every racketeering 
speculator and business man who indulge themselves in extortion, by legis- 
lative fiat behind the doors of our respective penal institutions. I do not think 
that any decent man, courageous man, wise man, sensing properly the 
responsibilities resting upon his shoulders and occupying a position, an 
exalted one, can overlook these very definite responsibilities and these 
obligations. Christ in His day drove the money changers from the Temples, 
and the world applauded. Why, in America today, can we not drive these 
same corrupt people who are still with us, from the temples of finance, and 
big business here in this country of ours? 

I challenge again, through the medium of this convention, the leaders of 
our respective political parties and the leaders of our Federal administration 
to take up this fight in behalf of the people, the men, the women and the 
children of America. I challenge them this morning. That challenge is not 
issued in a spirit of brazen defiance, but it is a challenge that comes from the 
breast of a man who speaks to his people in a spirit of humility, and in the 
presence of God. 

So I again accept the responsibility that you have thrust upon me. You 
have elected me for another year. I will be meeting, in the course of that 
year, many of you with your problems. God only knows what it is I can do 


to help you, but I will try to. 
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I wish to express to all of you my deep and my sincere appreciation for 
those manifestations of cooperation you have indicated and demonstrated in 
the course of my career as your leader during the past seven months. As I 
said recently, I happen to be the one left of eight men who brought this 
organization into being in November, 1935 over in Atlantic City. 

Four of those gentlemen have died. They have gone. Four soldiers. You 
have paid tribute to their memories. Three of them left us. Is it necessary 
for me to enumerate or particularize or name names? It may be so. There 
was David. There was Max, and there was that other man who said, “I be- 
lieve in 1940 you weak men who will falter and sit by the roadside and lament 
and weep’”—well, he left, and today he is sitting by the side of the road and 
he is lamenting his lot in life. Maybe in a spirit of ego or with that splendid 
flourish of bombast, he may stick his oversize chest out when he hears about 
this and say some unkind things about me, but who the hell am I? I just 
happen to be a simple individual with enough of my forehead left to make 
the Sign of the Cross. I do not suppose I need to elaborate on that statement. 
I went ahead, and the hair has not grown up over the back of my neck. But, 
that is that. 

So I am accepting this office to lead, to fight and to work and to strive 
toward the attainment of those things that you have declared for in this 
meeting. Thank you, and thank you again. 

The delegates arose and applauded for several minutes. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the election of a 
National Secretary-Treasurer. Nominations are now open and the Chair 
recognizes President Buckmaster of the United Rubber Workers. 

DELEGATE BUCKMASTER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I 
believe that all of us will agree that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has grown to its present stature, not only because of the vision and the wis- 
dom and the courage of its membership, but also because of the type of leader- 
ship that we have selected to guide us through the many problems and 
troubles of the past several years. 

The original CIO, the Committee for Industrial Organizations, was started 
almost solely by the leadership of certain men, but the idea had been born 
in the minds of many men prior to that time, that we needed another type of 
labor organization in this country; and so while the organization was first 
started along its way by men who had had long experience in the labor move- 
ment, there soon came to the front of this new organization another man, a 
aman younger in years and with less experience, but a man who had been in 
the forefront in the organization of the mass production workers. He led 
his union in the same way that Philip Murray has led this union, by honest 
leadership, by a display of courage, by a show of intelligence, he led his union 
along the same path that all these other unions of ours have taken. 

It seems to me as I sat in the first convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations that in this young man who took his place there as a part- 
ner in the administrative leadership of this newly-formed National Union that 
we had made a wise selection, and I believe and I think that most of you 
know that it was a wise selection, that the leadership displayed by this young 
man in the years that followed has proven to all of us that he is capable of 
doing the job that we have given him to do. 
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He has served with Philip Murray in a capable and effective manner; 
he has carried out the trust that has been placed upon him, and he has carried 
out the duties that have been assigned to him. I have confidence in his ability 
to serve us in the year to come. 

And so it gives me great personal satisfaction to have this honor of 
nominating as Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions Brother James B. Carey. (The delegates arose and applauded. ) 

A motion was made that nominations be closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

A motion was made that James B. Carey be elected Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations by acclamation. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and James B. Carey was declared 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
the ensuing term. 

SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray, Vice Presidents, members of 
the Executive Board, delegates and friends: I haven’t felt a compelling urge 
to address this convention. The things I have felt in my heart and soul have 
been eloquently said by President Murray and the others attending this 
great convention. 

I have never felt more strongly than I do at’ this moment that I belong, 
and belong fully and completely to the work of this great movement. I am 
grateful for the many honors I have received as a representative of this or- 
ganization. I am particularly grateful for your according me the privilege 
of again being associated with Philip Murray. I have one single difference of 
opinion with my President, and that difference arises from his remarks that 
we have been too good to him. That is the only difference that I have. 
I do not believe this organization or any of its officers can be as good to 
Phil Murray as he has been to us. This Nation of ours could never be as good 
to Phil Murray as he has been for our Nation; nor can the contribution his 
leadership has made to this world of ours accord him the reward he de- 
serves for what he is doing for humanity in this movement, in labor gen- 
erally, in this Nation or in the entire world. And my heartfelt thanks go 
out to you for according me the privilege of continuing in this work. 

Thanks to you, every single one of you, every organization, every staff 
member of the CIO, every officer, my heartfelt thanks. (Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENTS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will proceed now with the elec- 
tion of your Vice Presidents. The Chair recognizes Brother H. R. Lloyd of 
the United Rubber Workers. 

DELEGATE LLOYD, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman, brother 
and sister delegates, I deem it a great privilege and honor to be a delegate 
to this great organization. This organization has adopted, in my opinion, a 
wonderful program for the working people of this country. This organiza- 
tion has just elected a great President to serve this organization for the 
next year, and I am sure that if we delegates return to our respective or- 
ganizations and put into effect the program and the policies of this organi- 
zation that the working people and the people generally in this country will 
be greatly benefited. 

Now we have come to the business of the nomination and election of 
Vice Presidents to assist in carrying out our program and policy; and it 
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gives me great pleasure to present to you a man who has been elected three 
consecutive years by a unanimous vote of the Rubber Workers as their 
General President. 

I present the name of L. S. Buckmaster to you as a Vice President of 
this greatest of all labor movements in America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Jack Lawrenson of the 
National Maritime Union of America. 

DELEGATE LAWRENSON: President Murray, and fellow delegates, I 
don’t suppose there is any need for me to go into’ the record of the man I 
am about to nominate, because that record is well known to possibly every 
member of the CIO and particularly the delegates here representing the 
various unions. 

I know the Maritime Workers of America know him, know him for his 
work, know him for his record, and know him for his unswerving devotion to 
the principles for which he has stood since the day the National Maritime 
Union was founded. 

Therefore, with you knowing it, and I knowing it, I think that is suffi- 
cient. 

To close my remarks, it is with deep pleasure and certainly wilh great 
pride the National Maritime Union nominates for Vice President of the CIO 
Joe Curran. (There were cries of “Speech”.) 

VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN: Mr. Murray, honored guests and dele- 
gates to this convention, I appreciate the honor of being reelected a Vice 
President ... (There was laughter.) 

VICE PRESIDENT CURRAN (continuing): Let me correct it then— 
of being nominated to be a Vice President of CIO. 

I haven’t got much of a voice left. I just completed a convention of 
twenty-four days, a convention in which every delegate was a seaman. 
Enough said. 

I believe our organization, though, will make its full contribution to the 
CIO as it has in the past ten years, and I will try to continue to make my 
little contribution to the CIO if I am elected a vice president. 

That is about all I have to say. I wore myself out in twenty-four days. 
Let somebody else do the talking now. Thanks. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to recognize some officer 
or delegate of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
to place the nomination of their distinguished President before the con- 
vention. 

Is Julius Emspak here? 

DELEGATE EMSPAK: A. J. Fitzgerald of the U.E. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes John Grogan of the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 

DELEGATE GROGAN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, it gives me great 
pleasure to place in nomination for the office of Vice President the leader of 
our organization, the man who will lead us and win this fight against Beth- 
lehem and U. S. Steel, President John Green. . 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 
David McDonald, of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I desire to 
nominate a man who has a cupboard full of hats. When he puts on the 
first hat he is Chairman of the Paperworkers’ Organizing Committee. When 
he takes that off he puts one on that reads, “Chairman of the Telephone 
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Organizing Committee.” And then he has another one that says, “Advisor 
to the Utility Workers.” And one more with a band which says, “Director 
of Organizing of the CIO.” But the one he wears most jauntily has a simple 
little emblem on it, “Rank and File Member of the United Steelworkers of 
America,”—Allan S. Haywood. (There were cries of “Speech”.) 

VICE PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, all 
I have to say to this convention, as in the past, I will give all I have 
got in me and work with all of you to build our movement bigger and better. 

God bless you. in 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Van A. 
Bittner of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise to 
place in nomination an old buddy of mine from the hills of West Virginia. 
I have always believed there should be the closest sort of cooperation be- 
tween the organization he represents and the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. That cooperation and that closeness has been prevalent. 

And I now consider it an honor to place in nomination the President of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, Brother Walter Reuther. 

(There were cries of “Speech’”.) 

VICE PRESIDENT REUTHER: I just want to say that the UAW-CIO 
is going to stand unitedly behind the leadership of Philip Murray in the 
great unfinished job still to be done in America. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes George Baldanzi of the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America. 

DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers Union of America: 
Mr. President and delegates, the Textile Workers Union of America, as 
their contribution to making available to CIO the best man within our union 
in order to implement the program that lies ahead, permits me to nominate 
as candidate for Vice President of the CIO, Emil Rieve, President, Textile 
Workers Union of America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Jacob Potofsky 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

DELEGATE JACOB POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America: Mr. President and delegates, I desire to place in nomination for the 
distinguished honor of Vice President, its Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Ro- 
senblum. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate T. M. 
McCormick of the Oil Workers International Union. 

DELEGATE T. M. McCORMICK, Oil Workers International Union: 
Mr. President, I rise to place in nomination for the office of Vice President 
of the CIO, the name of the leader of the Oil Workers International Union. 
We feel that it is fitting that the leader of our organization should aspire 
to the position of Vice President, because our union was one of the unions 
that was represented in that room in Atlantic City about twelve years ago. 
We further feel that representatives of the workers in the oil industry should 
participate in the meetings of the vice presidents, because along with the 
other vice presidents, the leader of our organization represents a basic and 
important industry in this country. The Oil Workers Union has been consist- 
ently following the policies and advocating the word CIO throughout the 
Nation ever since it was founded. We have consistently followed the policies 
and carried the banner of CIO. For many years we were the only CIO in the 
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Southwest, and we feel the job we did there is commendable. We want you 
to know that the man who has led our organization, by coincidence, rose 
to leadership in the same year that our President, Philip Murray, was ele- 
vated to the Presidency of CIO. His job has been an outstanding job. He 
took the leadership of the oil workers at a time when we were weak and dis- 
integrated. He has welded it into an organization that is militant and ag- 
gressive and progressive. It is, therefore, with a great deal of honor that I 
present the name of O. A. Knight as a candidate for Vice President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? 

DELEGATE RICHARD LEONARD, United Automobile Workers of 
America: President Murray and delegates to the convention, for the consid- 
eration of the convention I wish to place in nomination an officer of my union, 
the United Automobile Workers of America, who has served the CIO long 
and faithfully and well, for a long period of years. 

The candidate that I propose was first elected as a vice president of the 
CIO at the San Francisco convention in 1938. The candidate that I am pro- 
posing to this convention helped build the CIO by the tremendous contribu- 
tion he made through the medium of building the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America. During the period of his leadership our organization was 
built from an aggregate of not more than 60,000 in 1939 to an organization 
that reached the all-time peak of 1,250,000. 

I feel privileged this morning to present to this convention the name of 
our vice president, R. J. Thomas. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I suppose it is the function of the convention 
to move toward the election of these officers. You understand that nine vice 
presidents have to be elected. Ten names have been presented to the conven- 
tion. So we have to devise rules to cover situations of this kind. Ordinarily, 
it might require a vote to be taken by all organizations. I would like to have 
the procedure developed by the convention in order that I may do my job 
properly. 

The Chair will ask the convention to cast its vote for each of the repre- 
sentatives as their names are read. The delegates will vote according to the 
dictates of their conscience. 

VICE PRESIDENT R. J. THOMAS: Mr. President and delegates to this 
convention, I want to say today in all frankness to you that there is nothing 
closer to my heart than CIO. I remember a few years ago the beginning of 
the CIO. I was working in an automobile plant as a welder in the city of 
Detroit. I know what the problems of the mass production workers were 
from a personal point of view. I know what the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, which was called the Committee for Industrial Organization at 
that time, meant to the mass production workers of America. This great 
organization since that time has showered many great honors on me, of which 
I am truly appreciative. 

Today you have heard the words of President Reuther of the United 
Automobile Workers, that the United Automobile Workers of America would 
remain united behind the CIO with President Murray. I should like to say 
to you that as far as I am concerned, that will always be true. I listened 
to President Murray this morning. He said we have reached another mile- 
stone. With that I agree. I am quite sure that regardless of what has been 
said many times about the United Automobile Workers, we are going to stay 
united. We are going to back the CIO. This was the organization which 
gave us the opportunity to organize these shops. 
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Coming down the line, let me say I have been on the top policy-making 
committee for a great many years. I believe with those who feel that more 
international unions should be represented on the top policy-making commit- 
tee. Due to the fact that the President of the United Automobile Workers is 
a member of that committee, it is my wish, Mr. President, that I have this 
opportunity of declining the nomination. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: There ‘are now nine candidates for nine offices. 

The Chair will entertain a motion that the Secretary-Treasurer be au- 
thorized to cast the vote by acclamation for all nine candidates nominated 
for office here. 

A motion was made that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to cast 
the vote by acclamation for the election of the nine candidates nominated for 
Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The motion was seconded and carried; and the nine nominees were duly 
elected Vice President, as follows: 

L. S. Buckmaster; Joseph Curran; Albert J. Fitzgerald; John Green, 
Allan S. Haywood; Walter P. Reuther; Emil Rieve; Frank Rosemblum, and 
O. A. Knight. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will now receive nominations of the 
respective organizations for members of the CIO Executive Board. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to call upon the repre- 
sentative of the United Auto Workers, to nominate their board member. 

DELEGATE THOMAS: Mr. President, I nominate as Executive Board 
member of the CIO United Automobile Workers George F. Addes. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes a delegate from the 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. President, I rise to place in nomination as a member 
of the Executive Board of the CIO, our national president, Ernest Hebert. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call on the representative from 
the Internation] Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers. 

DELEGATE FELLER: Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure and 
honor at this time to nominate for board member my colleague in office, our 
General Recording Secretary, Brother Edward Hughlett. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
have selected Delegate Potofsky as their member of the Executive Board. 

The American Communications Association. 

DELEGATE KEHOE, American Communications Association: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American Communications Association presents the name of Joseph 
P. Selly as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America. 

DELEGATE DeMAIO: Mr. President, we wish to nominate Julius Emspak 
as our candidate for the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Farm Equipment Workers of America. 

DELEGATE FIELDE: Mr. President, I wish to place in nomination the 
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name of Grant Oakes, President of the United Farm Equipment Workers of 
America, as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Fishermen and Allied Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE KIBRE: Mr. President, I would like to nominate Mr. J. F. 
Jurich as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Food, Tobacco, Agricultural, and Allied Work- 
ers of America. 

DELEGATE TISA: Mr. President, our delegation presents our Inter- 
national President, Donald Henderson, as a member of the CIO Executive 
Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union. 

DELEGATE TOMLINSON: Mr. President, I desire to place in nomination 
the name of our General President, Ben Gold, as a member of the Executive 
Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Furniture Workers of America. 

DELEGATE PERLOW: Mr. President, I wish to nominate Morris Pizer 
as our member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE MARTIN: Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to place 
in nomination as our representative on the Executive Board of the CIO, the 
name of our International President, Martin Wagner. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand 
Workers of America. 

DELEGATE McCRACKEN: Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to 
place in nomination Joseph Froesch as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific. 

The delegate does not seem to be present and we will take that up later. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 

DELEGATE BLACKBURN: Mr. President, I rise to place in nomination 
the name of our International President as a member of the Executive Board, 
William J. Riehl. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

DELEGATE KAWANO: Mr. President, I would like to nominate for the 
Executive Board the President of our organization, Brother Harry Bridges. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

DELEGATE JOHANSEN: Mr. President, our organization places in 
nomination our National President, Brother Hugh Bryson. > 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion. 


DELEGATE BALL: Mr. President, our organization places in nomination 
our worthy President, Samuel J. Hogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America. 
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DELEGATE HANSEN: Mr. President, I would like to nominate for the 
CIO Executive Board our National Vice President, John J. Grogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE LAWRENSON: Mr. President, for the National Maritime 
Union, an outstanding Negro leader, Ferdinand Smith. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

A DELEGATE (name not given): Mr. President, the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, one of the organizations that joined with 
you in Atlantic City in 1935 in forming the CIO, feels it only fitting that this 
organization should aid in the leadership of the National CIO, and are hereby 
giving you as an assistant in this great field, the President of our organiza- 
tion, Jack Clark, as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: American Newspaper Guild. 

DELEGATE SAM EUBANKS: The American Newspaper Guild places 
in nomination the name of its president, Brother Harry Martin. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Office and Professional Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE MOONEY: Mr. President, the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America proposes the name of James H. Durkin. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Oil Workers International Union. 

A DELEGATE (name not given): Mr. President, we wish to nominate 
our Vice President, Mr. A. R. Kinstley to the office of Executive Board 
Member. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Optical and Instrument Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE (name not given): Mr. President, we would like to nomi- 
nate our Chairman, Mr. Thomas E. Andert. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE (name not given): Mr. President, we present the name 
of Ralph Helstein as member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Paperworkers of America. 

A DELEGATE (name not given): Mr. President, we nominate Harry 
Sayre, our Secretary-Treasurer. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Union of Playthings, Jewelry 
and Novelty Workers. 

DELEGATE BAIL: Mr. President, in behalf of my delegation I wish to 
place in nomination our International President, Anthony H. Esposito. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Public Workers of America. 

DELEGATE STROBEL: Mr. President, the United Public Workers of 
America present the name of its International President, Abram Flaxer as a 
member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Railroad Workers of America. 

DELEGATE McMAHON: Mr. President, the United Railroad Workers 
of America wish to place the name of Brother A. B. Martin, National Direc- 
tor, the man who started the CIO movement on railroads and who should 
have the honor as the father of railroad unions on railroads. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees of America. : 

DELEGATE COONEY: Mr. President, we wish to place in nomination 
Brother Samuel Wolchok. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Rubber Workers of America. 

DELEGATE GALLUCCI: Mr. President, the United Rubber Workers 
wish to present for nomination its International Union Vice President, H. R. 
Lloyd. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Shoe Workers of America. 

DELEGATE SWANSEN: We wish to place in nomination the name of® 
James J. (Scotty) Mitchell. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: United Steelworkers of American places in 
nomination its Vice President, Van A. Bittner. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE LOWRY: Mr. President, we place in nomination our Vice 
President, Sam H. Scott. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Textile Workers Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. President, I place in nomination our Executive Vice 
President, George Baldanzi. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: United Transport Service Employees of 
America. 

DELEGATE YANCEY: Mr. President, we place in nomination the Inter- 
national President of our union, Willard Townsend. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Transport Workers Union of America. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. President, the Transport Workers Union nominate 
its International President, Michael J. Quill. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Utility Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE STROUB: Mr. President, we wish to place in nomination the 
name of our great President, Joseph A. Fisher. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: International Woodworkers of America. 

DELEGATE LOHRE: Mr. President, we wish to place in nomination our 
President, James E. Fadling. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Telephone Workers Organizing Committee. 

DELEGATE LONG: Mr. President, the Telephone Workers Organizing 
Committee wishes to place in nomination the Vice Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, John J. Moran. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are any of the representatives of the Inland 
Boatmen’s Union present? The Chair would like to have them nominate 
their representative. They do not seem to be present. That organization will 
be privileged to nominate and elect its representative following the adjourn- 
ment of this convention. 

That completes the nominations for membership of the CIO Executive 
Board, and the Chair will entertain a motion that the prospective candidates 
be elected by acclamation by the unanimous vote of this convention. 

A motion was made that those nominated for membership on the CIO 
Executive Board be elected by acclamation. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thus the Ninth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations is about to close another historic 
session. 

Before your departure and, of course, with your permission, I should 
like to spend a few minutes with you. 
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In accepting the high honor that you conferred upon me today, in assum- 
ing the Presidency of this organization, I stated that I recognized my 
obligations and sensed very keenly my responsibilities. I believe that this 
convention will be recorded as one of the greatest conventions we have ever 
had in the history of our movement. But the convention itself will not be 

“really great unless all of the participating organizations affiliated with the 

' National CIO make effective the policies and the pronouncements enunciated 
by the convention. 

I have been told by some of the distinguished representatives of the press 
gathered around these tables that this convention has had a larger press 
coverage than any convention we have ever had in our history, perhaps a 
larger press coverage than any labor organization at any time in the history 
of our nation. So that these newsmen representing their news organs and the 
publishers who employ them have given official recognition to the stature of 
this mighty movement and the important part that it plays in the lives of 
our people. I think you are to be commended in the sense that the people 
of the United States of America have come to recognize you as an extremely 
important organization of American workers, and they have come to regard 
your decisions as decisions of extreme importance also. 

We are just about to finish the work of this convention, and a great work 
lies ahead of us. In the presence of the Taft-Hartley Act we are going 
to experience considerable difficulty in maintaining our collective bargaining 
status here in the United States of America. The viciousness of certain provi- 
sions of the Act is quite obvious; you know them, America knows them. 
And in the operation of the Act I am quite sure that certain restrictive 
inhibitions will be placed upon the growth and development of our union 
movement in the United States. I unhesitatingly support the analysis made 
of the Act by your distinguished General Counsel when the resolution affect- 
ing that particular question was brought to your attention, and I appre- 
hend some difficulty in the field of collective bargaining where unscrupulous 
employers, taking advantage of certain provisions of this Act, will in due 
course employ it to hinder your growth, if not to actually undermine your 
strength. 

But in the face of the Taft-Hartley Act this courageous organization 
must meet and arise to meet its definite God-given responsibilities. No law 
and no legislation can hinder the growth of this mighty organization, the 
CIO. We are determined to go forward. We cannot stand still. The great 
work of organizing the unorganized is still ahead of us. And I am sure that 
each organization, giving recognition to these definite responsibilities which 
run to them, and all the people, will leave this convention and come back to 
another one a year from now to again record in history the steady growth of 
our CIO union. We must organize with a skill and with a determination, 
with a vigor and with an energy that we have never displayed before. It is 
our business to organize and to emancipate through organization the under- 
privileged in the North and in the South. 

The campaign of organization which you have undertaken in the South 
must keep going, it must be your determination after this convention ends 
to vigorously organize all of the unorganized workers, particularly in the 
South, but also in the North and the East and the West. 

Our job is fundamentally one of organizing the unorganized. We have 
barely scratched the surface of organization in this country of ours. Millions 
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of people employed in many industries and in many vocations are still looking 
to you in the hope that you will bring them within the folds of the CIO, and 
it should be your purpose, as it is my purpose, to see to it those people are 
provided the opportunity to embrace a CIO organization. 

So let us leave this convention today with a will and a determination to 
move forward in the field of organizing the unorganized, and to apply our- 
selves very, very diligently, to that task. 

Let us move forward in the field of collective bargaining, asserting our 
rights, asserting our economic independence, and where we are required to 
fight let us have the guts and the courage to fight in defense of our people. 

I look forward with a feeling of optimism. I know our unions are 
going to grow, I know that many reasonable, sensible employers, recognizing 
the difficulties which they must encounter, due to Federal interference with 
free men to collectively bargain across the bargaining table, that those em- 
ployers will come to you, those reasonable employers, and say, “Gentlemen, in 
the spirit of goodwill and wholesome cooperation, let us work out our agree- 
ments without any Federal intervention by Taft, Hartley, or anybody else.” 

I say through the medium of this convention today I extend an invitation 
to all employers to meet with the representatives of all unions in a spirit of 
goodwill, good faith, and through the process of collective bargaining work 
out our difficulties peacefully. 

I invite the employers of America to take advantage of this open, frank 
gesture which I am now making They have their problems; we have our 
problems. It is the business of American employers in giving recognition to 
your economic status to work out these problems with us on a basis which 
will prove to be mutually satisfactory to all interests. 

So, my good friends, I face the future, like you face it, with a feeling 
of extreme optimism. There is not a single, solitary cowardly drop of blood 
coursing through the veins of a man affiliated with the CIO unions. I know 
that they will face these problems as courageous men and women must fa¢e 
them. We have resolved we are not going to be driven back; we are going to 
move and move forward; yes, securing more economic gains for our people, 
securing through the processes of intelligent collective bargaining added 
security for our people; we are going to move forward in that direction. 

On the legislative front we are determined to enter the political arena 
on a basis heretofore unequalled so far as our experiences in the field of 
politics is concerned. 

We are determined to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. There is only one 
way in which that lofty objective can be obtained, and that challenge is lying 
very snugly on your doorstep as of today, that challenge to drive from the 
legislative halls evil-minded men who for the past year have been engaging 
themselves in diabolical pursuits. Let us, in addition to retaining our eco- 
nomic status and improving upon it, and building our unions, go forward on 
this political front, carrying our message into every home, into every com- 
munity throughout the United States of America, getting registrations, get- 
ting votes, for one single solitary purpose, to maintain our freedom, to main- 
tain our status as free citizens, and to assure the people of the United States 
that our mission in the field of politics is directed towards the attainment of 
that goal, the maintenance of our democratic institutions, the fulsome respect 
for our Constitution, and our continued devotion to the principles for which 
our great government stands, those principles being your right, my right, and 
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the right of every citizen of this great country of ours to enjoy their freedom 
and their status as free men and free women. We are not going to be 
shackled with a bond of economic or political slavery. We are determined 
that is not going to happen to us. 

So, my good friends, I have reached the end of these deliberations with 
you. I bespeak and beseech your cooperation in the course of the coming 
year. I bespeak unity amongst our unions and between our unions, for not 
only the advancement of this program which you have affirmed, but in all 
other matters affecting our inter-union relationships. 

Thank you, God bless you, good-bye. (Applause.) 

(The delegates arose while the National Anthem was played.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Executive Board will meet 
in the Oval Room of the Bradford Hotel at 3:00 o’clock this afternoon. 

I now declare this Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 

(At 12:17 o’clock p. m., October 17, 1947, the Ninth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die.) 
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APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 
Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 





Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 13, 1947 
I send hearty greetings to all organized working people in the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations from working farmers in the National Farmers 
Union. I also send all of you my personal greetings, especially strong right 
now is the bond and feeling between our great organizations. We must work 
together because there is a common enemy who is attacking us. I pledge 
you our unwavering support against the vicious Taft-Hartley law and all 
similar efforts to cripple the trade union movement, I also pledge you our 
support in every move to obtain full employment and better living for all 
working people in the nation. We will stand with you for a new era of real 
prosperity in the United States. We will fight by your side against all the 
forces that cause unemployment, depression and war. May your convention 
bring new unity in your ranks for the critical year ahead. 
—Jim Patton, President, National Farmers Union. 





New Orleans, La. 
Oct. 13, 1947 
Gulf unionists greet National CIO Convention and await effective de- 
cisions to achieve unity fight Taft-Hartley slave law and strengthen peace. 
—Bennie Magdoff, Gulf Rep, National Union Marine, Cooks and Stewards. 





San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 11, 1947 
National Union Marine Cooks and Stewards greets CIO Convention 
and urges unity in fight against monopoly to secure price reductions, peace, 


and defeat of slave labor law. 
—Nathan Jacobson, Secretary-Treasurer 





Casper, Wyo. 
Oct. 16, 1947 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO, District Council No. 2, sends 
greetings and best wishes to you and the Convention now assembled. We 
are confident that from this Convention will come unified plans for all Labor’s 
progress. 
E, S. Krusee, Secretary-Treasurer 





Havana, Cuba 
Oct. 15, 1947 
Confederation of Cuban Workers express their fraternity and solidarity 
on the occasion of your Ninth Annual Convention. 
Lazaro Pena, Secretary General 
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Berlin, Germany 

- Sept. 22, 1947 

German trade unions of the U. S. Zone send your Convention assembled 

greetings and sincere best wishes for successful deliberations. We feel 

united with you in the spirit of free democracy in the struggle for humanity 

and social justice for a secure and lasting peace. 

—Central Executive Board, Trade Unions, U. S. Zone, Markus Schleicher, 
Chairman; Fritz Tarnow, Secretary. 





Athens, Greece 
Oct. 11, 1947 
Greek General Confederation of Labor extends warm greetings your 
Annual Convention, wishing its decision should benefit not only American 
wage earners, but of whole world as well. Greek laborers are grateful to 
their American fellow workers for the support they give the program of 
American aid to Greece to preserve its independence and integrity and to 
reconstruct as well out of the ruins war and occupation left behind. We 
are struggling to establish our labor movement on a free and democratic 
basis and welcome support all workers dedicated to democratic ideals and 
freedoms. Executive of our confederation is fully satisfied and thankful 
of the understanding shown and assistance rendered by American Labor 
Attache Simpson and labor advisor with A.M.G. Golden in labor matters. 
—John Patsantzis, General Secretary of General Confederation of Labor. 





Paris, France 
Oct. 13, 1947 
I wish to congratulate you on the occasion of the Ninth Constitutional 
CIO Convention and to extend all my best personal wishes for the success 
of this important meeting. 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
—Louis Saillant, General Secretary, WFTU. 





Chile, S. A. 
Oct. 15, 1947 
On behalf Chilean workers I greet your Convention and ask immediate 
solidarity Chilean coal workers legally striking for wage increases, better 
living conditions. Chilean Government has mobilized army, arrested and 
deported trade union leaders, aim breaking strike. Strike won’t be defeated 
but Latin American workers wouldn’t understand indifference American 
workers when right to organize petition and strike are in jeopardy. I state 
categorically strike seeks economic betterment and is not political question 
as slanderously suggested by spokesmen Chilean Government who intended 
to crush trade union and popular movement instead solving conflict demo- 


cratically. 





Greetings, 
—Salvador Ocampo, Senator and Trade Union Leader. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 13, 1947 


Best wishes for successful and progressive Convention. 
—Leo T. Cassidy, International Representative, Regional Office, U.S.W.A., 


CIO. 
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Boston, Mass. 
Oct: 14, 1947 


The Executive Committee of the Industrial Relations Council of Metro- 
politan Boston, on behalf of its affiliated members composed of management 
and labor, both AFL and CIO, extends to the delegates assembled in the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the CIO our sincerest greetings and wishes 
for their success in their deliberations. Under the inspiring leadership of 
President Philip Murray, the decisions reached by your membership are 
certain to be in the public interest. Labor and management must continue 
to work together and maintain the teamwork in peace as it did in war. We 
are certain the conclusions reached will be in the interest of industrial peace 
and a fair consideration of management’s problems. We are aware of your 
sincere desire to go forward together and in doing so, American free labor 
and free enterprise will come out on top. 

—Jack Hurvich, Chairman, Executive Committee of the Industrial Relations 


Council of Metropolitan Boston. 





Portland, Ore. 
Oct. 16, 1947 


Spanish refugee stowaways were taken into custody on a ship docked 
at an Oregon port. Proceedings are in process to determine whether to 
deport them to Spain or elsewhere. Their alleged destination was Venezuela. 
The council moved the National CIO be urged to make every effort to prevent 
their deportation back to Spain where they undoubtedly face execution by 
the Spanish Government. 

—Portland Industrial Union Council. 





Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 14, 1947 
On behalf of the 40,000 members affiliated with the Greater Boston CIO 
Council, we extend to your delegates a most hearty welcome. May your 
stay be pleasant and your deliberations successful. As members of the CIO 
we stand ready to carry on the policies you will set and which we are certain 

will be in the interest of all the people. 

—James Malvey, President, Greater CIO Council; Jack Hurvich, Director, 


Public Relations, Greater Boston CIO Council. 





Rock Island, Il. 
Oct. 13, 1947 


Greetings from Quad City Industrial Union Council to National CIO 
Convention. 

May our CIO stand united as never before to defeat the enemies of 
the common people, the Tafts, Hartleys, Hoovers, and others who would 
set the clock back by destroying our great labor movement which flourished 
under our former heroic president, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Success in your deliberations and may the decisions of the Convention 
be carried out to the benefit of all our members and the people of America 
and the world. 

—Raymond H. Teeple, Secretary. 
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Butte, Mont. 
Oct. 10, 1947 
Wish your Ninth Annual Convention be successful in all its deliberations 
and that out of it will come the best for all organized labor concerned. 
Fraternally yours, 
—The Montana State Industrial Union Council, Mike Lacy, President; Michael 
J. Ryan, Secretary. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Oct. 13, 1947 
All good wishes for a great and successful Convention. May its de- 
liberation result in the continued growth and success of our union. 
—Alabama State Industrial Union Council, Carey E. Haigler, President; 
Eugene M. Wells, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Juneau, Alaska 
Oct. 15, 1947 


Sorry unable to attend Convention. Urgent business here. Alaska 
sends heartiest greetings to all delegates assembled for a successful Con- 
vention. May your deliberations bear much fruit for the sore needs of our 
country and its people and success of CIO everywhere. 


Fraternally yours, 
—Chris Hennings. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 14, 1947 


Congratulations on your forthright opening address to the Ninth Annual 
Constitutional Convention in defining most emphatically the policy and 
philosophy of your great industrial union. You have made clear to. all man- 
kind that its domestic and foreign policy is truly American in all its aspects. 

—Patrick T. Fagan. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 13, 1947 


Greetings. We wish to congratulate you and hoping for you much 


success. 
—U.T.S.E., Auxiliary Local 902; President Gertrude Landry, Secretary Nettie 


Russell. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 16, 1947 


Over two hundred striking members of CIO Clothing Workers in Waco, 
Texas extend warmest greetings to officers and delegates of 6,500,000 CIO 
members in Convention. Despite most vicious state anti-labor laws in 
nation we are carrying on successful strike against starvation wages and 
slave-labor conditions in factory. Our strike is for recognition and a CIO 
contract. 

—Wood Manufacturing Company, Strike Committee, ACWA., CIO Inez 

Judkins, Chairlady. 
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Lorain, Ohio 
Oct. 14, 1947 
The officers and membership of Local 1104, United Steelworkers of 
America, Lorain, Ohio, send their compliments for a constructive and 
harmonious Convention as in the past. It is also a desire to retain Brother 
Philip Murray as the great leader of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 
—Thomas Pycraft, Recording Secretary. 





Bethlehem, Pa. 
Oct. 15, 1947 


Local Union 2598 supports you one hundred percent. 
Best wishes, 
—Leonard Sadowski, Recording Secretary. 





Brackenridge, Pa. 
Oct. 14, 1947 


Congratulate you on your vigorous stand against reaction and your 
determined fight to hold our American freedom. 
—R. G. Fritzmeier, President, Local 1196. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 
Oct. 14, 1947 


Congratulations on your stand. Thank God your leadership is with 


us in the CIO and the USA. 
—Casmier Schultz, General Grievance Representative, Local 1196. 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 15, 1947 


On behalf of General Executive Board and membership, Jewish National 
Workers Alliance of America, please convey to CIO Convention our sincerest 
felicitations and best wishes for successful deliberations. We stand whole- 
heartedly with you in momentous struggle of American labor for retention 
of its rights and against Taft-Hartley Bill and forces of reaction. At same 
time as Jewish workers we are deeply concerned about the fate and future 
of our people and particularly establishment of Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine. We appreciate sincerely your splendid cooperation on this behalf 
and your fraternal regard for Histadrut General Federation of Jewish Labor 
in Palestine with whom we closely associated. We believe struggle of 
American labor and progressive forces and struggle of Jewish people for 
equal status with other nations are both parts of the same general struggle 
for a more just and equitable post-war world. We are confident your Con- 
vention will take all-out stand on our common struggle. 

—General Executive Committee, Jewish National Workers Alliance; David 

Pinski, President, Louis Segal, Secretary. 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 14, 1947 
The Jewish Labor Committee greets the delegates and friends of the 
CIO Convention. In the year past the CIO and its great leader, Philip 
Murray, have marched in the forefront of the American people, always 
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tighting to advance the interests of the rank and file of America and to 
protect the American worker from the encroachments of reaction. We 
hail the brilliant role that you have played in behalf of equal rights, economic, 
political, and social, for all people regardless of creed, color, or national 
origin. President Murray’s support of the Stratton Bill demonstrated your 
deep concern for the welfare of those who have suffered most as a result of 
the war. We have been proud to work side by side together with your com- 
mittee against discrimination in the all-important job of educating for the 
elimination of prejudice and bigotry and legislating for the elimination of 
discrimination. We trust that in the years ahead we may march forward 
together toward a better America with economic justice and security and 
with equal rights for all. 
Fraternally yours, 
—Jewish Labor Committee; Adolph Held, Chairman, Jacob Pat, Executive 


Secretary. 


Tel Aviv, Palestine 
Oct. 13, 1947 


Jewish labour Palestine sends your conference fraternal greetings and 
extends warmest wishes for success and progress your organization. We 
regard gratifying stand U.S.A. delegation on Palestine as true expression 
democratic and progressive spirit of American nation and know how much 
tis due to combined efforts of all friends of Jewish Palestine in America 
among whom we are happy to count your important organization. We 
firmly trust that the now declared U.S.A. policy will be implemented whole- 
heartedly with support of all progressive forces of American nation. Deeply 
conscious of unity of workers of the world. Jewish Labour Palestine will 
do its utmost to forge brotherly union with Arab workers and labouring 
masses in Palestine and neighboring countries when Jewish statehood be- 
comes reality. 

—General Federation Jewish Labour Executive Committee, Mordahai Nemi- 
rovsky Pinhas Lubianiker. 


Tel Aviv, Palestine 
Oct. 13, 1947 


Further our today’s cable we have delegated our comrade Berl Locker 
to greet your Convention on behalf Histadrut and report in detail present 
situation in Palestine. 

—General Federation Jewish Labour, Executive Committee. 





Oct. 14, 1947 


We are grateful to you for your masterly statement on Palestine. On 
behalf of the National Committee for Labor Palestine we congratulate 
and greet your great Convention. We thank you, Secretary James B. Carey 
and your associates for your generous cooperation in the cause of the 
suffering Jewish people and the Histadrut, the Jewish Labor Federation of 


Palestine. 


—Joseph Schlossberg, Chairman Isaac Hamlin, Secretary. 
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New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 16, 1947 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People send its 
greetings to the National Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in a year filled with challenges to all of us. The numerous attacks 
upon the labor movements which resulted in the passage of anti-labor legis- 
lation in thirty state legislatures and our national Congress are a severe 
blow to civil liberties in this country. Because we know there is no difference 
between assaults upon the rights of Labor and the various forms of discrim- 
ination which oppress minorities, we stand with you in your fight to erase this 
legislation in June unanimously agreed that the Association’s Labor Depart- 
ment should work for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. Our branches are 
studying action against similar measures in the states. Together we are 
certain of victory not only in the repeal of bad legislation but for the enact- 
ment of constructive social laws including the anti-lynch bill, the permanent 
F. E. P. C., and broader social security protection. 

Walter White, Secretary, N.A.A.C.P. 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 14, 1947 


In behalf of the Negro Labor Committee I send you fraternal greetings 
and best wishes for a successful Convention. We are at a critical period in 
the history of organized labor. The reactionary forces of both the extreme 
right and the extreme left seem united in their common determination to 
divide and weaken the forces of organized labor and thereby stem the tide 
of orderly social progress and destroy our democratic principles and tradition. 
These forces connot win if organized labor remains firmly united and dedicated 
to the principles of true democracy. Negro workers everywhere are observ- 
ing your deliberation with great interest and sympathy. We join hands and 
hearts with our white brothers in our common determination to preserve those 
gains already made and to press forward toward a future in which all men 
who labor shall be assured of the right to life, liberty, and happiness irre- 
spective of color or religion or birthplace. 

Frank R. Crosswaith, Chairman, Negro Labor Committee. 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 11, 1947 


Greetings. Please accept my warmest appreciation for the fine support 
and wholehearted cooperation you have given the Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. Thanks to your efforts in behalf of the displaced persons 
and your unqualified backing of the Stratton Bill, HR 2910 in support of 
which you submitted testimony before the House Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion. National organizations and state and city bodies throughout the country 
affiliated with the CIO have similarly gone on record as favoring admission 
of some of the survivors of nazi concentration camps. We pray and hope 
that your great organization which is always among the first to give assist- 
ance to the underprivileged and always ready to help the oppressed and 
persecuted will see fit to take appropriate action at your National Convention 
to have the United States admit its fair share of Europe’s displaced persons. 

Earl G. Harrison, Chairman, Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons 
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New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 1, 1947 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

On behalf of the National Urban League and our branches in 57 cities, 
I wish to extend fraternal greetings to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions on the occasion of your Ninth Constitutional Convention. 

We who work in the field of race relations and community welfare have 
noted with deep appreciation the contribution which the CIO has made, not 
only to our particular field, but to the cause of American democracy in all 
its manifold aspects. Through your support our work has been made easier, 
and through your courage we have been strengthened in our conviction that 
democracy can be made to live and to flourish throughout our land and to the 
benefit of all our citizens regardless of race, color or creed. 

We wish to congratulate the Congress of Industrial Organizations par- 
ticularly for the vital work of the CIO’s National Committee to Abolish Dis- 
crimination under the able leadership of your colleagues. Please, also, 
extend our appreciation for the counsel, encouragement and the assistance 
which CIO officers and the rank and file continue to give to the development 
of the program of the National Urban League and its 57 affiliates throughout 
the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary. 





Boston, Mass. 
Oct. 15, 1947 
The Workers Defense League extends its greetings and best wishes to 
the great Congress of Industrial Organizations. As always the Workers De- 
fense League stands firm with the CIO in defense of the hard fought rights 
won by the efforts of your organization. Once again, we offer the services 
to any union or any worker whose rights have been traversed of our staff 
trained in the defense of workers’ rights. There is great confidence in the 
CIO; we know that this confidence is not misplaced. 
Carl Rachline, Counsel, Workers Defense League 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 15, 1947 
We send greetings in behalf of our seventy thousand members. We look 
for your Convention to advance further the fight for genuine democracy and 
for economic security for American workers. Having always stood with 
labor in building the trade union movement we pledge our cooperation in your 
championing the rights of labor and resisting the reactionary effects of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We urge your Convention give attention to unsolved prob- 
lems of European displaced persons and to throw your great influence behind 
the Stratton Bill for immigration of D.P.’s into our country. Best wishes for 
success in your deliberations. 
National Executive Committee, Workmen’s Circle 
Ephim H. Jeshurin, President; Joseph Baskin, General Secretary. 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 14, 1947 
The Physicians Forum, a national organization of AMA doctors, whose 
members daily see the effects of poor housing, unemployment, inadequate 
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wages and discrimination on the mental and physical health of the people of 
the United States, extend good wishes to the Ninth Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, which has demonstrated its desire and ability to 
improve these conditions. We would like to urge you as a group of organized 
workers to continue to work for the passage of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill for compulsory national health insurance. We ask that the present 
Convention show its determination to do so by the passage of a strongly 


worded resolution. 
Ernst P. Boas, Chairman, Physicians Forum. 





New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 14, 1947 


The First National Convention of the People’s Songs meeting in Chicago 
from October 9th-12th sends its warmest greetings to the Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We are passing through one of the most difficult periods in the history 
of American labor. We must use every weapon in the fight against those 
who would tear out of the hands of the laboring man the advantages he has 
gained through organization and hurl him back into economic slavery. 

With our own particular weapon, songs, we stand beside you in this fight 
and ask only that you use us to good purpose. 

Good luck and may your Convention be another step forward for labor 
and the people. 


Fraternally, 


People’s Songs, Inc., 
Peter Seeger Chairman; Irwin Silber, Executive Director. 


Washington, D. C. 
September 25, 1947 


Dear Mr. Murray: 
On behalf of the American Veterans Committee (AVC) I want to extend 


heartiest best wishes to the Congress of Industrial Organizations as it pre- 
pares to hold its 1947 Annual Convention. 

During the past year the AVC has had occasion to work closely with the 
CIO in campaigns to save the OPA, defeat the Taft-Hartley bill, and to secure 
veterans housing. In the crucial years ahead I am sure that the AVC and the 
CIO can continue to work cooperatively towards the basic ideals of achieving 
a more democratic and prosperous America and a stable world. 

During the war there was much talk of a post-war antagonism between 
veterans and labor. I think it is to the credit of both labor and the veterans 
of World War II not only that this antagonism has not developed but that 
instead there is an increasing feeling of mutual interest and cooperation be- 
tween these two great groups. 

I know that all the members of AVC join me in expressing our best 
wishes to you and the American labor movement in this critical period. 


Sincerely yours, 
Chat Paterson, National Chairman. 
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Denver, Colo. 
October 13, 1947 


Officers and Delegates 
9th Annual Convention, CIO 

Bradford Hotel 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

Once more, we avail ourselves of the opportunity and privilege to extend 
greetings, best wishes and our profound appreciation to President Philip 
Murray, Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, all Vice Presidents, Interna- 
tional and Local Officers, and delegates assembled at this convention. 

It is because of the splendid moral and financial support we are receiving 
from the entire labor movement, that we are able to carry on our life-saving 
work. We are proud of the fact that in the past few years, so many more 
international and local unions have followed in the footsteps of such staunch 
and devoted supporters as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
the International Fur and Leather Workers Union, the United Shoe Workers 
of America, the United Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Employes 
of America, and many others, who have been helping our National, Free, 
Non-Sectarian Tubercular Institution for close to four decades. 

1948 will mark 40 years of humanitarian work carried on by our institu- 
tion. Within that time, thousands of lives were saved . . . saved because 
of the generous cooperation of the labor movement. We are counting upon 
your continued support, in even a greater measure than heretofore, thereby 
helping to alleviate pain, prolong lives, and nourish our sick patients back 
to health. 

Thanking you once more, we remain, with all good wishes for a most 
successful convention. ; 

Very gratefully yours, : 
Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of Denver, Colorado 
Morris Blumonroich, Treasurer, Trade Union Advisory Committee; 
R. Schwartz, National Supervisor; 





New York, N. Y. 
October 10, 1947 
Mr. Philip Murray, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in Annual Convention 
Hotel Bradford 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear President Murray: 

We take this occasion to greet the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
assembled in convention and to wish you all possible success in your delibera- 
tions and in the campaigns you will plan at your meeting. 

The Civil Rights Congress has accepted the responsibility for conduct- 
ing an intensive fight against the House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and as part of this we are circulating the attached petition and hope that by 
the time Congress convenes we shall have more than half a million signatures 
appealing to the Congress for abolition of this committee. 

Since the CIO has in the past expressed itself on the subject of the com- 
mittee and its undemocratic activities, we are confident that you will re- 
state this position at your convention. At the same time we would like to 
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urge all of the organizations participating in your convention to make use of 
this petition which we believe can be instrumental in getting the Sabath 
Resolution passed and abolishing the committee which has in the past made 
such vicious attacks against the labor movement, and which we understand 
plans to continue and intensify its attacks against CIO crganizations. Copies 
of this petition in any number which would be requested will be made available 
to your affiliates or to the national office of the CIO; and we hope very 
much that you will decide at your convention to participate in this fight to 
abolish the committee and for the Sabath Resolution. 


Fraternally yours, 
Joseph Cadden. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
October 13, 1947 
Philip Murray, 
President Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
National Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual State Conference of the Workmen’s Circle 
held in San Francisco, California, on August 20-21 and September Ist, 1947, 
extends the most fraternal and brotherly greetings to the Convention of the 
CIO to be held during the next month of October, 1947 in Boston, Mass. 

We also urge and hope that constructive ways and means be taken for 
a prompt consolidation of organized labor in the United States including the 
AF of L and CIO in these trying days when all kinds of attacks are being 
directed against labor all “stumbling blocks” on the road towards a united 
house should be put aside. Unity of organized labor is the crying need of the 
hour. 

It is also our profound belief that when so united economically labor will 
also then find its way to organize politically into an independent labor party. 
This would and should be our effective answer to the Taft-Hartley law and 
other such vicious anti-labor legislation. 

Very fraternally yours, 
Workmen’s Circle (California) 
H. Rubinstein, Chairman, 
J. Farber, Secretary, 
S. Philips, Regional Director. 


New York, N. Y. 
October 13, 1947 


President Philip Murray, 

CIO Convention, 

Hotel Bradford, i 
Boston, Mass. 


Your seventeen points economic program for production and full employ- 
ment should receive support of all progressive citizens. Congratulations es- 
specially on your effective organizing campaign in the South. 

Robert W. Dunn, Executive Secretary, Labor Research Association. 
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